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HOW THEY SURVIVE 

+Y SURVIVE 

» “Ae 
An account of the various methods employed by Nature to protect animals 
unable to fight successfully against their stronger foes. In many cases the 
colouring and general characteristics of an innocuous animal have acquired a 
resemblance to its usual surroundings, which enables it to remain undetected by 
its would-be destroyer. This article also explains the marvellous experiment 
whereby Mr. A. H, Thayer shows how the coloration of an animal is so 
disposed as to cause strong light to become a protection, and even one of its best 
means of concealment; though it might reasonably be supposed that a dark spot 
would most favour the animal’s safety. By this experiment Mr. Thayer 
demonstrates almost indisputably his theory as to why most animals are darker 
on the tack than on the breast. 


grouse and ptarmigan in their summer 
dress, obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania in the month of July, showing 


the general harmony of their coloration 


co subject of the utility of the 

external colouring and form of 
animals in rejiation to their manner of life 
and habitual surroundings is attracting 


much attention among naturalists at the 
present time, and illustrations of some of 
the theories that have been propounded in 
connection with it 
seen in 
the 
the 

Hall of 
Natural 
History Museum 
at South Kensing- 
ton. Striking 
examples of adapt- 


may be 
several of 
cases in 
Central 
the 


ation of the colour 
of animals to their 
natural 
ings, by means of 
they 
rendered less con- 
spicuous to their 
enemies or their 
prey, may be ob- 
served in the two 


surround- 


which are 


at this season with that of the rocks and 
plants among which they live. The second 
case shows the same species of animals 





In Egypt most of the reptiles and birds take the colour of the sand. 


cases containing 
specimens from Norway. The first con- 
tains a specimen of a mountain or variable 


hare (the common species of the North of 


Europe), a stoat, and a weasel, some willow- 
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obtained from the same spot in mid- 
winter, changed to white like the snow 
which completely covers the ground around 
them. Such absolute changes as these 
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only occur in latitudes and localities where 
the differences between the general external 
conditions in the different seasons are 
extreme ; where the snow entirely dis- 
appears in summer and remains continu- 
ously on the ground during the greater 
part of the winter. And it has been 
noticed that even some of these species 
do not turn white in the less severe winters 
of the southern portion of their range. 
This would seem to prove that the change 
is in direct adaptation to the surroundings, 
the advantage gained being concealment 
from their enemies or their prey, as the 
case may be. 

Another striking example of adaptation 
to environment is seen in our IIlustration 
of the series of specimens of an insect 
(Flatoides dealbaius), obtained by the 
Museum, from the forest of Maramanga, 
about sixty-five miles east of Antananarivo, 
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resemble the particular colour of the 
lichen-covered bark of the trees upon 
which they habitually rest, a circumstance 
which seems well calculated to afford them 
protection. 

Our picture also includes an illustration 
of six specimens of a beetle (Lithinus 
nigrocris/atus) from Madagascar, with their 
natural surroundings. The black and 
white or yellowish colour and black hairs 
of the beetle and of the lichen agree 
completely, and should afford the insect 
ample protection ; it being borne in mind 


that the beetles are not so easily seen in a 


state of nature as they are in a museum 
case where special attenuon is drawn to 
them. 

Compared with the immense number of 
species which inhabit the land-surface of 
the warm and temperate parts of the globe, 
which is continuously clothed with dark or 


The summer dress of animals tn Norway. 


Madagascar, each specimen being mounted 
on the piece of bark sent with it by the 
collector. These insects differ remarkably 
froni each other individually, but all closely 


rich coloured herbage. rocks, or soil, the 
number of those of which white is the 
prevailing colour is infinitely small. On 
the other hand, birds which habitually 
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dwell among the foaming waves of the 
sea are usually either partially or entirely 
white ; and white is rather the rule than 
the exception among the comparatively 
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certainly suggest a reason why animals are, 
as a rule, dark above and lighter in colour 
below. ‘The apparatus consists merely of 
a box, open at the top, and with one 


The winter dress of animals in Norway. 


few inhabitants of the northern regions, 
where the ground is either permanently 
or during a considerable part of the year 
covered with snow. These 
other evidence pointing in the same 
direction have led naturalists to assume, 
as a very general principle in nature, 
that the colour of animals frequently 
conforms to their habitual surroundings. 
So little is, however, known of their habits 
and life-history, that many of the purposes 
supposed to be served by particular colours 
or appearances can only be regarded at 
present as conjectural. 

A discovery recently made by Mr. Abbott 
H. Thayer, an American artist, demon- 
strates how much has yet to be learned 
before a definite opinion: can be 
nounced on the subject. 

There has just been placed in one of 
the galleries of the Natural History 
Museum a case containing two models of 
birds, an examination of which does 


facts and 


pro- 


side replaced by glass, and lined with 
light grey felt. In the middle, on a 
perch, are two roughly modelled birds. 
One is covered with the same grey felt as 
the surrounding box, and the other is 
coloured darker than the felt on the top 
and white below. The spectator standing 
close to the box sees both birds clearly, 
but a few yards away the coloured bird 
entirely disappears from sight. The 
models and apparatus are the work of 
Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, who is inspired 
by a conviction derived from prolonged 
and ’cute observation of nature, and who 
has designed them as an object-lesson 
of the theory which he has so cleverly 
advanced as to the law which under- 
lies protective coloration. Mr. Thayer 
asserts that it is not resemblance to the 
colour of its surroundings, or ‘‘ protective 
ccloration,” as ordinarily defined, which 
prevents an animal from being seen, but 
that the true cause of the concealment is 


H if 2 
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The two birds shown in the above case, which ts lined with grey felt, are on a revolving perch. This makes 

tt possible to see every side of them. The bird on the right ts made of the same coloured felt as the lining 

of the case, the bird on the left ts painted darker on the back and lighter on the breast than the Selt lining. 
The photograph shows that the breast of the bird on the left is lighter than i¢s surroundings. 











we see the backs of the two birds. The back of the one on the left is evidently darker than the lining. 
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Directly the birds. are placed in a normal position, the one on the left becomes nearly tnvisible. In fact, to the 
naked eve it becomes more indistinct than it appears in this photograph, though the photograph its absolutely 


genuine, and has not been touched up by the operator in any way whatsoever. 


Here we see a hat placed directly over the top of the left-hand bird, which immediately becomes even more distinct 
than the other. The reason of this ts obvious, and we may understand tt at once by observing the right-hand bird, 
which appears as tf tts back were lighter than tts breast. This ts because the light, falling from above, brightens 
the normal colouring of the bird's back, while, on the other hand, the shadow beneath darkens the bird's breast. 
In the left-hand bird this is counteracted by painting the bird dark above and light below, making a compound 
gradation of colour and light. By this experiment Mr. A. H. Thayer explains why so many animals are thuc 


arranged tn colouring. 
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a compound gradation of colour and light. 
His experiments with painted decoys have 
shown that brilliant 


even 


top-colours, 





This crab has hooked hairs all over tts bady, 
catch up seaweed and cause tt to aczutre a resemblance 
to that marine plant 


which 


} 


however strongly contrasted to surround- 
ings, scarcely tend to betray the wearer, 
if his ensemble be a gradation from dark 
above to light below. In an article which 
he contributed in April.1896 to the Auk, 
an American ornithological journal, Mr. 
Thayer was, we believe, the first to set 
forth in print this explanation for most of 
the phenomena of protective coloration 
in animals, except those properly called 
mimicry. “Animals,” he wrote, “are 
painted by nature darkest on those parts 
which tend to be most lighted by the sky’s 
light, and zce versé. Mimicry makes an 
animal appear to be some other thing, 
whereas this newly discovered law makes 
him cease to appear to exist at all.” In 
the prepared by him for our 
National Museum of Natural History he 
has, it seems to us, successfully demon- 
his theory of the effect of 
gradation in colour, the reason of the 
disappearance of one bird being obviously 
that the white under-surface counteracts the 
effect of the shadow thrown bya top-light, 
making the bird which is graded from 
dark above to white below, at a little 
distance, one uniform colour ; while in the 
case of the other model, wholly coloured 
the same as its surroundings, a shadow 
throws it in strong relief, showing how 
ineffectual for concealment such colouring 


models 


strated 
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would be. The reason for omitting 
naturalistic background, such as grasses, 
twigs, or pebbles, and the corresponding 
markings on the models, is to give the 
principle the test, since the 
pattern on the animal, being pictures of 
his background, involve a more varying 
degree of concealment. 

When nature has made the animal 
cease to appear to exist, it follows, Mr. 
Thayer that his surface must 
grow to wear the picture of the back- 
ground ; hence one may read in the design 
of the creature’s colouring the story of his 
life and haunts. The tiger wears a picture 
of sunbaked, matted vertical stems of large 
flags, etc.; the partridge, a wonderful 
reproduction of bare earth, stones, and 
dead and the sandpipers the 
delicate horizontal linings of the ocean 


severest 


says, 


grasses ; 


sands. 
We now come to the theory of warning 





Caterpillar of Moth Emomos tiliaria: Resembles a twig. 


colours and protective resemblance or 
mimicry—a condition which makes an 


animal appear to be some other thing, 








presumably for the purpose of self preser- 
vation amid the tremendous struggle for 
existence continually going on in the wild 





Insects and dead leaves. 


state of nature. The subject is of extreme 
interest and importance in relation to that 
of natural selection with which the name 
of the great naturalist, Charles Darwin, 
will ever be indissolubly connected. The 
researches and writings of Wallace, Bates, 
Poulton, Finn, and many others have made 
the theory one of the most interesting 
which the student of Nature’s wonders has 
before him. The similarity of many insects 
to leaves, twigs, flowers, and other in- 
animate objects among which they live is 
so remarkable that it is not difficult for 
the layman to believe that the resemblance 
must be for protection, or is in some way 
advantageous to the animal possessing it. 
The subject, however, is not one on which 
to dogmatise yet ; and ‘‘ mimicry ” may be, 
as some naturalists hold, in many cases 
nothing more than the influence of similar 
surroundings acting in a similar manner 
upon different forms inhabiting the same 
district. 

In the Natural History Museum may 
be seen many extraordinary instances 
of “mimicry.” The close imitation of 
a dead leaf, presented by the butterfly 
Kallima when its wings are 
closed, cculd not be surpassed. It is 
stated that these butterflies, if pursued by 
a bird, take refuge among foliage, the 
resemblance of the under side of the 
wings to a dry leaf enabling them to 


mnachis 
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conceal themselves. They have been 
observed also to rest, head downwards, on 
the trunks of trees, where their leaf-like 
appearance protects them from lizards. 
It is noteworthy that the tail of the wing 
corresponds to the stem of the leaf, the 
dark line through the wings, and the 
oblique lines on each side of it, corre- 
sponding to the midrib and veins. Unlike 
most butterflies, there is a great variety in 
the style of markings on the under side of 
the wings, and this fact, and the transparent 
spot, the mottled appearance of some 
specimens, and blackish blotches in others, 
all help to complete the resemblance to 
dead, injured, or fungus-marked leaves in 
different stages of decay. The same 
phenomena can be observed in our Illus- 
tration of a locust (Cycloptera speculata), 
the wings of which present an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to a decaying leaf. 

Another phase of “‘ mimicry” is where 
the object resembled, or mimicked, is 





The stick insect explains fttsel}. 


another living animal, belonging to a 
different species, family, or even order, 
known to be nauseous and inedible on 
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account 
reason. 


ot taste, odour, or sume other 
Insectivorous birds, mammals, 
and reptiles destroy for food immense 
numbers of insects, and it is important 
to those which distasteful and 
repellent that they should be easily 
distinguished from those which are harm- 
lessand good 


toeat. Hence 


are 
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at any rate in comparison with other 


butterflies, the ‘‘ warningly coloured ” 


species. (3) That the mimics of these 
are, at any rate, relatively palatable, 
and that the mimicry is commonly 
effectual under natural conditions. And 


lastly that each bird has separately to 
acquire its 


experience, 





the former 
are supposed 
to assume 
bright or 
gaudy 
colours as 
warning to 
the insect- 
eaters, while 
the edible 
S Pp S ¢ i oS 3 
mimic them 
to secure an 
im- 
munity from 
attack and 
destruction. 


equal 


In referring 
to this sub- 
ject we may 
draw atten- 
tion to the 
interesting 
experiments 
with 
birds, 
mimicking 
and warning- 
coloured or 


« 


various 
and 


nauseous ” 

butterflies, carried out by Mr. F. 
Deputy Superintendent of the 
Museum, Calcutta. As a result of these 
Mr. Finn concludes: 
(1) That there is a general appetite for 


Finn, 
Indian 


experiments, 


butterflies among insectivorous birds, even 
though they are rarely seen when wild to 
attack them. 2) That many, probably 
dislike, if not 


most species, intensely, 








This shows how ptarmigan 
they 


look like the rocks on which 


and well re- 
members 
what it 
learned. 
Professor 
Poulton’s 
suggestion 
that animals 
may be 


has 


forced by 
hunger to eat 
unpalatable 
forms is more 
than 
firmed by 
Mr. Finn’s 
experiments, 


con- 


since the un- 
palatable 
forms were 
commonly 
eaten without 
the 
of actual 
hunger, 
generally 
without 
signs of dis- 


like. 





stimulus 


also 


ctand, , 

W hatever 
may be the real explanation of the 
phenomena of protective resemblances 


and adaptation of external colouring to 
the conditions of life among animals, the 
facts here recorded and as exemplified in 
our National Museum of Natural History, 
of which we have given a few Illustrations, 
are very curious, and well worthy of careful 
consideration. 











“ | F it isn’t— 
if it isn't 


Jerry Gresham ! 
Jerry, old man, 
wake up, and 
give an account 
of yourself!” 

The man on the old log stirred lazily, 
then he sat up with a yawn that wavered 
off into a half shiver. A dark, spare man, 
with a quizzical expression. 

“The atmospheric conditions of your 
North-country October do not favour 
open-air repose very much.” He flicked 
some bits of lichen off his shoulder with 
delicate care, and his brow rucked resent- 
fully, whether at the disturbance or at 
things in general it were difficult to sav. 

The youth in front of him danced 
excitedly. He was a tall, shambling lad, 
whose limbs seemed strung on elastic, and 
whose correct clerical garb served as an 
additional incongruity. Now he ruffled 
his hair till it stood out on all sides like 
hay-spikes. 

‘Wake up! wake up, I say, and don’t 
go pattering your old truisms like a prize 
Poll Parrot! What in the world are you 
doing here, of all places of the habitable 
earth ? I thought you were an M.D. and 
no end of a consulting swell by this time ; 
far too grand a duke to go knapsacking 
round the country, courting rheumatism 
on a damp log.” 

Gresham and _ stretched himself, 
first carefully, then with a sharp jerk. 

‘““No,” he said with deliberation ; “ like 
my Lady even plain Dame 
Rheumatism will have none of me. Life 
still retains compensations. For the 
rest, oh, blind and unwitting! much 


rose 


Success, 


learning hath made thee oblivious of the 
socially instructive poster.” 

He pointed to a yellow bill, bedraping 
a neighbouring hoarding, whereon was set 
forth in would-be attractive language, how 
that, under the fostering auspices of the 
County Council, one Gerald 
M.BC Ss, 
lectures on 


Gresham, 
deliver a course of 
Animal Physiology in the 
Town Hall, Old Drayton, beginning on 


the 15th inst. 


would 


Ellershaw gave a low, perplexed whistle ; 
then looking back from the yellow bill, he 
caught Gresham’s eyes fixed upon him with 
such a curious expression that it drew 
from him the very question he was least 
desirous to utter. ‘‘ Fallen on bad times, 
Jerry, old man ?” 

Gresham laughed outright—not a happy 
laugh. 

‘Found that reality and dreams are 
made of different material, and _ that 
handicapping counts for something in the 
race—that ’s all. And the wise youth who 
should have been don of his college, or 
blossomed out straightway into shovel-hat 


” 





and gaiters—which was it >—is now ? 

** Junior curate of St. Mark’s,” returned 
Ellershaw, with a grin and an apologetic 
wave towards a brand-new spire in the 
distance ; and then they both looked at 
one another anew, and shook hands with 
vast solemnity. This ceremony seemed to 
relieve their minds of some unexplained 
burthen, and Ellershaw reverted to details. 

“This is not usually considered a 
picturesque region for tourists, and there 
are trains he began, with a glance 
at his companion’s knapsack. Gresham 
tossed his head to the breeze, and was 
silent a moment. Then he said quite 
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gravely: ‘Steve, boy, are your orders 
complete enough and strong enough to 
lay a ghost? No, you needn’t look over 
my shoulder; there’s no sheeted appari- 
tion or anything of that sort about it. 
There’s —there’s nothing that I can 
explain or lay hold of in any way; yet | 
can’t rest. 1 can’¢ stop anywhere—I am 
hunted about the country from 
month to month and spring to winter by 


being 


an irresistible something, the nature ot 
which I cannot fathom. It drove me out 
of my practice, it drives me to leave what- 
ever I take up; it drives me on—on—on, 
till all prospect of my ever being able to 
settle and make a position for myself any- 
where seems about at vanishing - point. 
And what it is aH about I can no more 
tell than that senseless weed.” He slashed 
at a thistle savagely with his stick. A 
moment later he had battled down the 
sudden excitement that had grown upon 
him while speaking, and 
former indifferent bearing. 

“As you say, your air is good enough 
for brisk exercise,” he continued with 
renewed calm, “but otherwise it leaves 
much to be desired.” Then, after a glance 
of chill disapprobation at the several 
streets, grey and monotonous, that gave 
out in a sprinkle of artisan cottages upon 
the strip of common ground where they 
were standing, he turned again to Stephen 
Ellershaw. ‘‘Where can-I get rooms? 
My traps will be here by three o'clock, 
and I must have somewhere to 
them —and myself.” 

“No. 2, Blake Street, over the pastry- 
cook’s,” returned Ellershaw promptly; 
“there’s a room empty, and you can 
chum with me. And if the Church and 
Science together can’t make your par- 
ticular ‘haunt’ an untenable position, 
old fellow, it must be a singularly un- 
orthodox and unreasonable imp that is 
running it.” 

He spoke lightly, to hide the concern 
he really felt. Was this the cool, collected 
Gerald Gresham, whose whole thought 
had been given to advancement in his 
profession, and whom he had last heard 
of as well established in a South London 
suburb, where his skill in the celebrated 


regained his 


lodge 
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case of Sir Anthony Knollys had already 
attracted comment in the A/edical Times ? 
What had really occasioned this obvious 
breakdown of the man’s being and pro- 
jects? Was it drugs, or some hereditary 
taint? He dimly remembered tales that 
Gresham himself had told in former years 
of some relative of his developing strange 
eccentricities, and the pity of another life 
marred at its outset in the same probable 
manner rose vividly before him. Gresham 
his side in silence, only 
rousing himself as they crossed the market 
square to comment upon the snug, meeting- 
house aspect of the Town Hall, in front of 
which his name was announced in larger 
letters upon still yellower bills. 

Immediately round the corner, backing 
on to the Hall, stood an old house with a 
low bayed window displaying sweetstuffs, 
and a projecting upper storey that seemed 
trying to get a further view of the street 
than its more modern neighbours. ‘There 
was something inviting in the appearance 
of the house; it leaned forward in friendly, 
welcoming fashion, and the pallid gleam 
of sunshine stealing over the opposite 
roofs seemed attracted there for no other 
purpose than to light upon the fair head 
of a woman who was leaning out from the 
open lattice. Gresham had the feeling of a 
man who had reached the end of a long 
journey. 

“*Any other lodger than yourself?” he 
asked eagerly. 

““No, or I couldn’t have brought you. 
I lodge at the back, and there’s only one 
other room to be had.” 

They were on the stairs, and the fair- 
haired woman came out on to the landing 
and waited. The light from behind threw 
her figure into strong relief as she stood, 
slight and trim, in the doorway, and the 
room she had quitted bore the aspect of a 
guest-chamber. Ellershaw indicated that 
this was his landlady, Miss Bland; and 
Gresham put forth his request for lodging, 
with the pleased certainty that this sunny 
upper room would be his lot. 

In this he was mistaken. It was a spot- 
less apartment indeed into which he was 
ushered, and the terms were surprisingly 
moderate ; but his affections clung to the 


strode on at 
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one he had first fancied. So that Eller- 
shaw’s deterring gesture was lost upon 
him. 

‘Is not the room I passed just now 
unoccupied ?” he began, and then broke 
off in surprise, as he observed his hostess’s 
face for the first time in full daylight. 

She whom he had taken at a cursory 
glance for a girl was quite an old woman— 
old with an age not due to the ordinary 
decay of years, for age had in a manner 
spared her former beauty, yet old like 
some delicate trinket that has been put 
away in safe keeping, and yet grown tar- 
nished and faded, and taken on that 
inscrutable look of antiquity which even 
the most imperishable things assume in 
the long lapse of time. There was scarce 
a wrinkle on Letitia Bland’s ivory skin, 
but it was old, old ivory for all that; and 
the clusters of faded curls on either side 
her face, which had at first deceived him, 
had been long bereft of their youthful gold, 
without acquiring a touch of age’s silver. 
An old wax image of a once young woman 
was Letitia Bland, with a straight, far- 
away gaze in her eyes that seemed to be 
searching through all futurity for some 
recurrence of the past. 

A slight wave of emotion, pleasurable, 
yet rather weary, crossed her face at his 
question. 

‘‘It is not occupied, but it is let,” she 
responded, like one repeating a familiar 
excuse; and then, with a pretty old- 
fashioned gesture, she withdrew. 

‘““H’m!” said Gresham. ‘“ Let, 
I wish I had got here a bit earlier.” 

** My dear fellow,” returned Ellershaw, 
with a shrug, ‘‘ you would have done no 
good. It is always let. Has been ever 
since I have known the place, at any 
rate.” 


is it ? 


““Then who——?” 

‘“ Nobody. The lodger has never 
arrived. Probably he never will.” 

‘*A man, is it?” 

‘Yes, a man. John Abney. I know 


that much; also, that he is expected to 
turn up any day. ‘ Hope deferred’ and 
all that, you know, has wrought its own 
cure through the very violence of the 
affection. He was her lover, so they say, 
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and he disappeared. For months she was 
nearly crazy in her grief, and then time 
came to a standstill with her. That was 
years ago, as you may see, and now she 
just waits and expects, day after day, quite 
patiently and hopefully. Poor old soul!” 

‘““Waits and expects with patience 
Gresham glanced round the neat, old- 
fashioned room, where each ornament or 
article of furniture might have grown in 
its place, by right of years, of unaltered 
custom, and sighed almost  enviously. 
““Our lives are made of sadly dispro- 





portionate ingredients, my friend. To 
this woman has been given all the 


quietude and stillness, just a small portion 
of which, if allotted to me, might have 
helped to stay this wretched restlessness 
which is making me its victim. Well! I 
believe her very proximity is going to 
have a good effect upon me. For the 
first time I feel—I almost feel as if I, 
too, should wear to the end of my miser- 
able worry, and come out the other side a 
staid, prosy sort of fellow, with a love 
for my own fireside.” 

“Of course you will! Now—I have 
a horrid list of visiting to get through— 
the Vicar’s a rare man for spotting all 
one’s possible spare moments and collaring 
them for parochial purposes. Settle in 
and make yourself at home. There’s the 
shed in the yard where you can lock up 
any properties, unless you prefer to have 
them <2nt straight to the lecture-room. 
Only I warn you William Henry—that’s 
the errand-boy—has a spirit of investiga- 
tion strong enough to set up any three 
scientists for life, and hankers after a 
practical demonstration of the properties 
of everything that doesn’t belong to him.” 
With this advice shot through a crack in 
the door as an afterthought, the curate 
departed to harry the misguided sheep 
around St. Mark’s, and a strange stillness 
seemed to settle down upon the house as 
soon as the last echo of his hasty footsteps 
had died away. 

It got to be three o’clock, time for 
Gresham to go round to the station about 
his things. As he passed the half-open 
door of the front room, Letitia. Bland 
came forward and beckoned him in. There 
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was an air of mystery about her as she led 
hiin across the uneven floor to the high 
wooden mantel, and there paused. 

“*Sir,” she said, with a slight tremor of 
expectation perceptible in her voice, ‘‘ you 
have, perhaps, travelled a good deal - seen 
very many different people ?” 

“*A good many,” he assented. 

“You are a doctor, you observe closely. 
Tell me, dia 
that?” She 


you ever meet a man like 
pointed with her feather 
dusting-brush to a half-length silhouette 
likeness that hung on one side of the 
narrow glass. It represented a young 
man in a very high-collared coat, with 
very tight curls, and a rather peculiarly 
shaped head. 

‘“* No, I don’t think I ever did ; yet—” he 
guessed who the young man was, and 
hesitated to disappoint her—*‘ it is a very 
noticeable head; it seems a little—just a 
littlke—familiar to me.” 

** Just so. 
where on his travels.” ‘There was a dis- 
tinct note of triumph in her tone. ‘ That 
is my other—lodger, for whom I am keep- 
ing this room. He has been travelling, 
oh, a long, long time. 


You will have met him some- 


’ 


It has seemed long 
to me, you know; not that it is so really, 
but one waits and gets a little weary. It 
is different with men; they have so many 
things to do in the world that, time 
flies.” 

‘** And many things may come to hinder 
aman on the way,” said Gresham softly. 
*‘ All sorts of delays and difficulties that 
he could not foresee.” 

‘That is what I tell myself when I have 
perhaps miscalculated the date and been 
disappointed. But he will come soon— 
perhaps to-morrow. He promised; and 
so I like to keep everything in readiness.” 

She set and reset the little shell and 
china ornaments on the high over-shelf as 
she spoke, and rubbed an imaginary spot 
off the coat of the blue and white shepherd 
who stood in perpetual adoration of his 
cracked blue and white mistress, with a 
tender yellowed finger that lingered over 
the work, perchance because he bore some 
slight resemblance to the gentleman of 
the silhouette. Pride, determination, reck- 
lessness, passion, and again pride, read 
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Gresham in the strong black outlines of 
one-time lover-like John Abney ; and the 
old lady’s voice went on as if in confirm- 
ation of his thoughts. 

‘‘A proud man, yes, a proud man, is 
John Abney, and a man of his word. And 
he could bend folks to his will like a reed. 
What he promised, that he paid. Always. 
He will find that I have been just as true 
when he returns.” 

There was a tender light in her blue 
eyes; her head, with its drooping curls, 
was held proudly aloft; with her back to 
the light she might very well still be the 
pretty Letitia whose slim silhouette in a 
similar headed frame fronted John Abney’s 
from the other side of the chimney-glass. 

A bang and acrash downstairs. Gresham 
started from his reverie. 

““That is William Henry; he has no 
more work to do at present, if he can be 
of any use to you.” 

Gresham accepted this as a token of 
dismissal, and under William Henry's 
guidance sundry packing-cases were pre- 
sently reclaimed from the station and con- 
veyed to the platform of the lecture-room 
in the Town Hall. William Henry fully 
bore out Ellershaw’s description of his 
proclivities. Three times he was 
interred from a confusion of charts repre- 
senting various portions of flayed and 
sectional humanity, tastefully set forth in 
red and blue; five times restrained from 
too intimate inquiry into the articulation 
of a (to him) all too fascinating skeleton ; 
and twice barely defeated in a project of 
blowing up the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 
After the last of these attempts, William 
Henry was, to his extreme surprise, gently 
deposited without upon the pavement of 
the market square, and a puffy County 
Councillor, with an aptitude for putting 
everything upside down, or back side first, 


dis- 


‘ instituted as assistant in his place. 


He was a forgiving youth though, this 
freckled, snub-nosed carrier out of cakes, 
and when the puffy County Councillor, in 
common with most of the intelligent of 
old Drayton, dozed blissfully throughout 
the lecture, as the surest method of escap- 
ing uncomfortable reflections anent the 
very dangerous construction of their 
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framework, his were the 


earthly 
widening eyes that followed each move- 
ment of the wand with rapt and gloating 
attention, and his the tongue that spake 
and bones to all 


ever- 


blood 


gruesomely of 
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window, in a fit of nervous irritability for 
which nothing could account. The idea 
weighed upon him that there was some- 
thing waiting for him to do, something 


imperative, something that clamoured for 


** Tell mz, did you ever meet a man like that ?” 


young Drayton on the morrow, between 
the intermittent spasms of his duty. 
‘The next day found Gresham suffering 
from an increased attack of restlessness. 
‘There was nothing that he could settle to 
do for ten minutes at a time. He flung 
himself from chair to sofa, from sofa to 


accomplishment, and stood ever in the 
way of other interests ; yet what the nature 
of the deed could be he had not the 
remotest conception. Ellershaw noted 
with dismay how that in the midst of some 
desultory conversation, his friend would 
start up as though in answer to some 
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quick, imperative call, pause, hesitate, 
and look round in vague, baffled fashion, 
as if his reason for so doing had moment- 
arily deserted him. His offered papers 
and books were accepted eagerly, glanced 
at, and after a moment’s perusal, tossed 
impatiently aside ; he suggested walking, 
but Gresham, ~ontrary to his usual habit, 
had apparently no inclination to leave the 
house.- He continued to march up and 
down the narrow space of the curate’s 
sitting-room, like a caged beast, savage 
and impotent, and his remarks were as 
disconnected as his movements. 

“I can’t help it, Steve,” he sufficiently 
controlled himself to say at intervals, ‘ it 
is a nightmare to me, a hideous, incessant 
nightmare. It is urging and constraining 
and impelling mg to do something, and I 
can’t tell what. I am just like the victim 
of a nightmare—helpless to move a finger, 
or to shake the horror off. I wonder 
sometimes I wonder” —he broke off 
shortly, and resumed his restless pacing 
of the floor, and then presently cast him- 
self on the sofa with a groan. ‘Steve! 
do you remember Old Bones ?” 

The question came with such an abrupt 
change of manner that Ellershaw was for 
the moment at a loss. Gresham, though 
white and haggard-looking, was speaking 
again with his usual half-cynical calm. 
‘**Old Bones, my great-uncle; he died a 
couple of years ago.” 

‘* Rather—eccentric, wasn’t he ?” Eller- 
shaw ventured doubtfully, guessing the 
bent of his friend’s mind. 

** Polite youth, this dissembling comes 
of district-visiting. /ad/ Had been for 
years. Do you know why he threw up his 
practice in the very middle of his career, 
and took up that roving life which, for- 
tunately for him, landed him in the very 
temple of Fame? I found the account of 
it among his papers. Some patient of 
his—a poor, proud devil whom he found 
stabbed in a slum, and tended in his 
need, paid the bill with his own 
body. Said he had no mind to be 
in debt to any man, and his bones 
having failed to carry him to a happy 
life, the doctor might make a_ useful 
death of them. And he did, too. For it 
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was after that that the whim—so un- 
accountable to all who knew him—seized 
him to devote his life entirely to the study 
of fossils; and when he died the other 
year he had risen to be one of the most 
famous paleontologists in Europe. Poor 
old buffer!” Gresham’s voice sank a little. 
‘* He was another restless, dissatisfied old 
boy—always off to the ends of the earth, 
grubbing about in kitchen middens and 
lake-dwellings and the like, always haunted 
by the idea that he had still some further 
mission to fulfil in connection with his 
blessed hobby before he could be content. 
Well, he’s dead; peace be to Ais old 
bones! But I sometimes wonder whether 
he hasn’t bequeathed his wandering craze 
to me along with the other things.” He 
stared moodily into the fire, and Ellershaw 
smoked sympathetically. 
what else he could do. 

After a while Gresham went on again: 
“You see it was his death that enabled 
me to give the rein to this beastly demon 
of unrest. Indeed, I don’t remember that 
I was ever troubled with it before; but, 
doubtless, it was already latent, and only 
waiting the opportunity to come out. He 
left me a litthe money—enough to carry 
me along—and the whole of his collec- 
tion, which I promptly bestowed upon the 
British Museum, all except the gentleman 
who inaugurated the entire concern, and 
him you upon the platform last 
night.” 

“What, the skeleton you captivated our 
William Henry with?” The curate began 
to laugh at the recollection. ‘ His eyes 
simply feasted upon it. How he would 
love to make its bones rattle before a select 
audience of his own, and scatter them 
upon the wings of terror! I read the 
dark imaginings of his soul He 
got up, and stood with his back to the 
mantelpiece, ruffling his fair hair thought- 
fully. ‘*I read the dark imaginings of his 
soul,” he repeated again, in absent tones 
His thoughts had wandered off to his 
friend’s story ; he feared that the old uncle 
had indeed bequeathed more than was 
strictly mentioned in his will. ‘‘ Have you 
any idea of following in his footsteps ?” he 
asked suddenly. 


He did not see 


Saw 











Gresham gave a short laugh. ‘ Whose ? 
The skeleton’s? He follows in mine. I 
always take him about with me, ‘having 
an affection that way.’ Or William 
Henry’s? He lays round with the sweet- 


stuff, doesn’t he ? No, my case is beyond 


tarts.” 
“Your uncle’s, paleontology -” 
“No attraction that. way. And then, 


curiously enough, | feel to have no desire 
to leave England. By-the-bye, Steve, your 
local man—what’s his name -—Carnaby, 
Asked me to go 

but I didn’t feel up to it. | 
this not poky hole, 


there’s barely enough room for the two 


is coming in to-night. 
there, 
wish was such a 
of us.” 

‘** Oh, that’s easily rectified. 
a solemn oath and 
immediately should 


By taking 
covenant to vacate 
such need arise, we 
I have 
had it several times before when I have 
been cramped for space ; but it takes a little 
persuasion.” 

Miss 
required more persuasion than usual. 


can * borrow’ the front apartment. 


Bland, on being appealed to, 
She 
had a silk handkerchief tied over her curls 
and a long-handled broom in her hand, 
signs that the front room was supposed to 
be undergoing a special cleaning, though, 
as it was always kept bright as a new pin, 
there was no other indication of such an 
event taking place. She hesitated long 
before giving permission, and even when 
according it shook her head with a little 
glad smile— 

“Mr. Ellershaw understands our usual 
agreement. If John Abney comes you will 
give it up immediately ?” 

‘‘Immediately. We'll clear out on the 
instant.” 

‘*And I feel so sure that he is on his 
way—that he will arrive very, very speedily 
now, that it seems a pity for you to have 
supper there when you are almost certain 
to be disturbed.” 

“Carnaby ’s an early man, though, Miss 
Bland, and we will come back here to finish 
the evening. It shall not interfere, I promise 
you. Mr. Abney will be late, you see, if 
he has a long way to come.” » 

Miss Bland swept her hand across her 
brow with a little wistful gesture. 
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“A very long way. And he zs late— 
late!” In a moment she was smiling 
again. ‘* You will have the advantage of 
the flowers, too ; | am filling extra glasses 
to-day—it is such a great 
know!” 


day, you 


‘* Really, now, I never saw the room look 
so gay before,” Ellershaw remarked that 
evening, when they were awaiting Dr. 
Carnaby’s arrival. ‘* Almost as if the old 
chap actually ought to turn up after all.” 

There 


were Michaelmas daisies and 
small button chrysanthemums arranged 
in a great vase in the window, and 
beneath the portrait of John Abney 


a monthly somewhat small and 
shrivelled, sent up its tributary thread of 
perfume. A Sheraton arm-chair stood 
half drawn forward to the fire,*with a pair 
of old, half-worn calf-skin slippers by the 
side of it. 


rose, 


“That chair’s sacred; see you don’t sit 
in it!” Ellershaw cried, catching his 
friend’s arm as he was makiug across for 
it. ‘* You understand ?” 

Gresham nodded impatiently; he was 
trying to ward off another recurrence of 
his “‘ bad hour,” yet it was rapidly gaining 
the mastery over him again. If only 
Carnaby would come! It might force him 
to pull himself together. 

Presently a knock at the door sent him 
starting half across the room, but it was 
only William Henry with a note. 

** Carnaby can’t come—called out. Con- 
found it all, Steve, how am I to get through 
more hours of this—this ? Boy, get 
out!” 

He strode fiercely to the window, and 
strained his eyes over the black roofs and 
down the dim-lit strip of pavement, empty 
at this hour of all pedestrians. Then 
back into the lamp-light, with an ex- 
pression on his face that Ellershaw noted 
with dismay. : 

“Three places set, Steve, and only two 
of us here.” He.4took quicker and quicker 
strides from wall to wall, turning irreso- 
lutely each time he neared the door. 
“ Must have a third man—the room’s too 
big for only you and me—can’t wait here 
alone until John Abney comes!” 
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“Be quiet, Jerry. Steady now, we’ll 
gu back to my diggings and have a smoke.” 

**No, I shall find a third. I like this 
room; I tell you I mean to stay. You 
wait here a moment.” It seemed indeed 
only a minute before he was back again 
with a long case in his arms. How he 
had got it up the stairs in the time without 
disturbing the house was a marvel. 

** Gresham !”” 

‘“‘Egyptian feast, Steve—he shall sit at 
the head—I mean it—hands off, now !” 

He pulled the Sheraton chair forward 
into the circle of light and deposited his 
burden upon it. It sat there, grim and 
grisly on the faded cushion, a tall, grey 
figure, unwarmed by the glowing fire, and 
Gresham heaved a sudden, choking sigh 
of relief. 

Ellershaw stood by white with indig- 
nation. 

‘‘In this house,” he said _ bitterly, 
‘** knowing its history as you do, I think 
you might have the decency ”—he broke 
off; arrested by the altered expression of 
the other's face. Gresham was looking 
round with a startled, bewildered air, like 
a man suddenly liberated from some over- 
whelming strain, and unable to realise his 
salvation. 

“What is it? What has gone?” he 
stammered out. ‘‘I don’t understand it ; 
something has lifted from my head.” He 
fetched long tremulous breaths, and then, 
drawing up his figure to his full height, 
became his ordinary cool self once more, 
though the questioning, puzzled air still 
lingered about him. 

‘“What on earth made me bring that 
old fellow up here? I had some idea, 
but it’s gone again. Well, he looks 
very jolly there, doesn’t he? Let’s have 
a smoke.” 

The curate took a turn about the room 
in some perplexity. He was ashamed of 
losing his temper with a man in Gresham’s 
condition, and afraid of exciting him to 
any fresh outbreak ; he was in doubt how 
to act for the best. 

**I should not like Miss Bland to get a 
fright or be shocked in any way, should 
she chance to come in,” he said, uncon- 
sciously assuming his most professionally 
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dictatorial tone. ‘I think we had better 
move back to my room.” 

“Miss Bland has gone to bed. I saw 
her go half an hour ago. Don’t be a fool 
about it, Steve. I was rough just now, I 
admit; I apologise. I have not been quite 
master of myself lately, you must remember. 
A curious phase ; I never felt more fit in 
my life than I do now.” 

Ellershaw consented to be 
Indeed, when Gerald Gresham exerted 
himself to that end, there were few men 
bearish enough to withstand him. The 
two men sat over the fire smoking and 
blowing comforting blue clouds across the 
naked grey scaffolding of the third, and 
Gresham was developing views of the 
brilliant future that might even yet be 
within his capacity, when the unmistakable 
step of William Henry was audible on the 
landing without. 

** Oh, if you please, Sirs, to come down- 
stairs a bit. The Missus is that strange 
like, me an’ Hannah——” His voice 


won over. 


trailed off inaudibly as his eyes fell upon 
the skeleton looming only half discovered 
through the smoke, and grew big with 


unholy interest. 

‘Hasn't she gone to bed ?” 

“* Hasn’t—she—gone—to—comed down 
stairs—agen—Sir—please, Sir ¢ 

Neither of them noticed the boy re- 
maining squeezed in the angle of the 
doorway, as they hastily stumbled down 
the partially dark staircase. The shop 
was shut up for the night, but a light still 
burned in the little parlour behind, and a 
strong scent of dried lavender and rose- 
leaves made the air pungent with its 
fragrance. 

Hannah, the old servant, stood near the 
door with a scandalised face, her arms 
tightly rolled in her apron against the 
touching of worldly vanities, while before 
her leaned Miss Letitia Bland in a low- 
necked peach-coloured muslin gown cut 
in the short-waisted, skimpy fashion of her 
youth. 

“Just this rose in my hair, Hannah, 
good soul,” she was saying, holding out a 
silver-leaved artificial bud to the offended 
serving woman. “ Quick, Hannah, quick ! 
I cannot reach it properly.” 


” 
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Then the two stood together, transfixed on the open threshold. 
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Her hand shook, as much with haste as 
from the unaccustomed cold of the short 
puffed sleeves. 

“Nay, then!” She pinned it in the 
bosom of her gown, and tremblingly shook 
out the frills, creased with such long, long 
folding. ‘*Now,” she caught sight of 
the two men standing wonderingly in the 
passage, and a laugh of delight rippled 
over her ivory face and broke it into 
a score of unexpected wrinkles, “I am 
ready !| Gentlemen, John Abney has 
returned ! ” 

Before they suspected her purpose she 
had slid past them and gained the stairs. 

**Stop her! Good Lord, don’t let her 
go up like that!” cried Ellershaw, who 
was furthermost.away ; and then both men 
made a simultaneous bound for the crooked 
bottom steps, and collided and jammed in 
the angle; while the muslin dress went 
drifting up on to the landing and through 
the open door of the front room. 

A moment’s struggle, and Gresham had 
gained the middle, when something heavy 
came hurtling down with a screech and 
fell upon him in the dark. 

“Lemme go! Lemme go /” it shrieked, 
clutching his legs and kicking frantically 
at the banisters. ‘Oh, Lor’! 
speakin’ |” 

Gresham flung the terrified boy behind 
him, where he was caught by the curate 
and pitched down into the passage. ‘Then 
the two stood together, transfixed on the 
open threshold. 

** John, my dear! 
dear!” The soft, cooing voice stole 
through the room along with the scent of 
the dead rose-leaves and the tobacco, 
and they beheld Letitia Bland kneeling 
lovingly by the side of the Thing in the 


it’s a- 


Oh, John Abney, my 
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illumined 
it the 


her face 


restored to 


Sheraton arm-chair, 
with a rapture that 
freshness of youth. 

And—was it merely fancy, or the wreaths 
of the still wavering tobacco - smoke ?— 
they thought that her head was resting, 
not on the sharp, bare ridges of its ribs, 
but upon some intervening substance, airy 
and intangible enough, but that yet took 
upon it the semblance of the breast of a 
blue, high-collared coat ; while before the 
stooping skull, like a mask painted upon 
the air, showed the film of a manly face, 
young and passionate, with close curled 
hair and a world of satisfaction in its 
eyes. 

What were the words that floated from 
those visionary lips? Sounds distinct, but 
unintelligible to the watchers, permeated 
the room, and died away in a happy vocal 
sigh; the shadowy figure waned, then 
waxed into vivid fixity, and pressed its 
lips to those of the woman at 
its feet. 

Again the happy sigh—it was gone ! 

Letitia Bland sank in a slow crumpled 
heap upon the floor, and the skeleton lay 
bare and undisguised across her knees. 


living 


” 


** You saw it ? 
“Yes, I saw it.” Gresham 
across to the chimneypiece and 

down the silhouette. 

“It is the same head, you observe,” he 
said in an awe-struck voice, and then he 
lifted the old woman in his arms and laid 
her tenderly on the sofa. 

And yet there were some among the 
intelligent of Old Drayton, who, accredit- 
ing William Henry with lies, were secretly 
scandalised at the double funeral that left 
No. 2 Blake Street that week. 


walked 
took 
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WITH RIFLE 


AND HOUNDS. 


By W. BLEW. 


Chamois-Shooting in Switzerland, Boar-Shooting in Austria, and Fox-Hunting in the Campagna. 


N the eves of an English sportsman 
| the fox is about the most graceful 
animal to be seen; but perhaps he who 
has seen the chamois on his native moun- 
tains might be puzzled to say which carries 
off the palm for gracefulness. For activity 
the chamois must surely be ranked first. 
A ravine from fourteen to eighteen feet 
wide offers to him no more obstruction 
than would a five or six foot ditch to a fox. 


He jumps from a height on to any pro- 


jecting ledge, and after poising himself 


easily on a spot which hardly affords foot- 
hold, makes another and another descent, 
and reaches the bottom of a ravine in 
Ten feet of wall 
hardly stop the chamois, who manages to 


safety. or twelve wili 
This lithe animal is 
about the size of a large goat, but his neck 
is longer in proportion to the size of his 


get over somehow. 


body, which is somewhat short. 

It is easy and pleasant to sit in an arm- 
chair and read about the chamois and the 
doings of those who have stalked him ; 
but to bring him to bag is a very different 
matter, the pursuit of the chamois being 
one of the most difficult and dangerous 
sports in which a man can indulge; yet it 
is, or was, the favourite amusement of the 
Emperor of Austria, a sportsman to the 
backbone. Unlike our game birds, or even 
the red deer in Scotland, the 
prefers to dwell in the most inacces- 
sible of places. In the summer he 
keeps himself to the highest point of the 
Alps at the snow-line, and then no one 
who does not “ like heights” need propose 


chamois 


to follow him. Like the game he pursues, 
the Alpine Jager is nimble in the extreme, 
and can find foothold on places which the 
Englishman or a man of any other nation- 
ality would regard as impassable; and if 
the hunter whom the Jager undertakes to 
chaperon be not proof against dizziness 
at great heights—well, the Jager would 
rather be without the job. He will make 
some allowance for want of familiarity 
with the ground, and will render some 
little assistance at the most trying times, 
but he is ever mindful of the fact that he 
is a huntsman, and not an attendant to 
look after his employer’s convenience and 
comfort. It is his duty to mark and stalk 
the chamois—to hunt him, in fact, and he 
is not pleased if his attention be distracted 
from his proper duties. In the winter the 
chamois will come down nearertothe valleys, 
and if this time of year renders stalking 
a trifle easier on the score of the ground, 
extreme fatigue and cold have to be 
encountered ; but where the snow is too 
deep, stalking is impossible, and driving 
must be resorted to. In England a hunts- 
man’s calling is an open profession ; but the 
Jager has to pass an examination before he 
can take an engagement, and although he 
is employed by those anxious to stalk the 
chamois, he is a servant of the State. This 
precaution is not, perhaps, too great, for 
the Jager must know every inch of the 
ground he traverses, or he and his employer 
may speedily come to certain death. 

Austria of the 
sporting world. 


contains 
ground in 


finest 


The 


some 
the 
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number of preserves, excluding those in 
Hungary, are more than fifteen thousand 
in number, and records show us that on 
them there were shot in one year 32 bears, 
113 wolves, 24 lynxes, 9490 stags, 60,252 
roebucks, 7709 chamois, 2998 wild boars, 
26,411 foxes (what a stock for a hunting 
country !), 9729 polecats, and, among other 
animals, 1,439,134 hares! The 2998 wild 
boars are suggestive of much sport, and 
like chamois-hunting, wild-boar shooting 
is a favourite diversion with the Austrian 
Kaiser. The wild boar is found in a 
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is really a very old form of sport, deer 
and boar having been killed in that 
fashion from very early times. The sight 
of a number of boars coming helter- 
skelter through the undergrowth of a 
covert may be exciting; but when they 
are shot in this way they have not the 
opportunity of showing their true nature. 
Still, in Austria boar-drives are very 
popular, and, as the figures cited above 
show, tolerably successful. Wherever the 
wild boar is seen, he is found to have 
nearly the same habits and presents much 


AN AWKWARD SHOT. 


great number of places; until about three 
centuries ago he had his habitat in 
England. In India he is the game for 
pig-sticking; he is found in France and 
Germany, as also in Russia, Spain, Austria, 
and elsewhere. Anglo-Indians who have 
indulged in pig-sticking would probably 
aver that that is the only proper method 
in which to kill a boar; but he is quite 
fair game for the rifle. 

In Russia and Austria, however, the 
wild boar is driven and shot, a form of 
hunting which by some is not considered 
worthy of the beast; yet driving, though 
now regarded a modern phase of sport so 
far as grouse and partridges are concerned, 


the same appearance, and in his native 
state quite disproves the oft-made state- 


ment that he is filthy by nature. Acorns 
and chestnuts are his favourite food, 
though it is said that he will at times eat 
a carcase, just as our domestic pigs are 
said to do sometimes; and if he makes 
his lair near some swampy ground, it is 
only because he enjoys his bath. In the 
royal preserves wild boar were fairly 
numerous, and the Emperor of Austria 
was a very good shot, invariably account- 
ing for a goodly number according to the 
cartridges fired. 

When the Roman Foxhounds were first . 
established the writer is not quite sure; 
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SPORT. 


THE SPORT OF AN EMPEROR. 


but it was probably about the year 1843, 
though something in the nature of a 
scratch pack may have been in existence 


before. At any rate, it appears that, on 


March 5, 1843, ‘‘ Rome was in a tumult 
such as had not been known since the 


days of her former glory.” Lord Chester- 
field, who founded the Richmond Driving 
Club in the ’thirties, and hunted the 
Pytchley country for two or three seasons 
from 1838, bought some English foxhounds 
and took them to Rome to hunt over the 
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Campagna, and this is why Rome was in 
a “tumult” on the day above mentioned. 
We in England are quite accustomed to a 
few strangely named fixtures, and though 
hounds occasionally meet at a monument, 
So-and-So’s tomb never appears in the list 
On this notable day in March, 
however, the rendezvous was the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella—classic ground truly ; and 
this in succeeding years became the Kirby 
Gate of the Roman Hunt. It was a great 
meet. Carriages filled with all the flower of 
patrician Roman beauty: were there, and 


of places. 


FOX-HUNTING IN 


so were not a few of England’s women- 
folk who were “wintering abroad.” A 
member of the reigning house of Russia 
was present, and so were Ladies Chester- 
field, Powerscourt, and Granville. The 
fox was no doubt a bagman; but he gave 
a very good run of forty-two minutes, 
choosing for his sanctuary the spot to 
which Leo XII. was wont to retire from 
the cares of the Quirinal. Lord Chester- 
field went as well across the grass and 
posts and rails of the Campagna as he had 
done over the pastures of Northampton- 
shire, and he 
opinions by, 


afterwards earned golden 


as we should say, “ pre- 


senting the hounds to the country,” and 
Captain Langford became the next Master. 


THE WORLD’S SPORT. 


From that time to this the Roman Hunt 
has flourished. The country carries a good 
scent; there is plenty of grass; while as 
the fences are of the post-and-rail order, 
a good timber-jumper should be ridden by 
anyone who aspires to go straight. As a 
matter of fact, some very fine horses are, 
and have been, ridden with the Roman 
Hounds, Prince Odoscalchi, who 
Master in the fifties, having given over six 
hundred guineas for two English hunters. 

To English ears some of the accounts of 
runs sound curious. To finda fox crossing 


was 
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the Appian Way instead of the Roman 
Road, as we might term it over here; 
running to the left Adrian’s Villa, 
crossing the Via Latina, and bending in 
the direction of the Camp of the Horatii, 
sends back to schoolbooks and 
Roman history; while to run a fox to 
ground in the Catacombs appears to us 
a curious termination to a run. Many 
Italians, however, have since the pack was 
first started ably supported the hounds. 
They turn out in correct hunting costume, 
and take evident delight in the chase, 
while not a few of them ‘ go” well; and, 
as a rule, the subscription list is on a scale 
which would compare favourably with that 
of many an English hunting country 


of 


us our 
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DEER-STALKING. 


By ROCKWOOD. 


An Account of Scotland’s Most Famous Sport. 


HENEVER a person kills a deer 

he is like a dog killing a sheep— 

he can never keep away from it again.” This 
was the remark made by the late Captain 
Horatio Ross, undoubtedly /he deer-stalker 
of the expiring century, on one occasion 
when explaining how a gentleman had 
commissioned him to rent a forest after 
having shot his first stag. The comparison 
is undoubtedly a very apt one, as those 
who have spent much life with Highland 
shepherds will well know; and in the 
early days of stalking, Captain Ross, it 
may be remembered, was wont to take 
over the ‘hirsel,” as a sheep stock is 
termed in the North, in order to have full 
and undisturbed sporting rights on the 
holding. ‘To no one was the story of the 
prodigal collie, which mayhap had fallen 
in with bad company at fairs or trysts, 
more familiar: how, hypocrite - like, it 
would not take as 
ful of wool 


much as a mouth- 


wedder’s fleece 
night, know- 
the real from feigned 
slumber, would slip from its hard couch 
on the hearthstone to the lone sheep-fank, 
or sheltering corrie, there, with others, to 
worry and kill the members of its master’s 
flock with all the ferocity and _blood- 
thirstiness of the wolf. A shot from 
the nearest keeper’s fowling-piece was 
the only cure for the dog: for the 
stalker, nothing would do but unlimited 
opportunities of shooting with the rifle. 
And so deer forests have, in the High- 
lands, increasing till now 
something like £35 a stag, or £150,000 
a year, is realised by Highland lairds for 
deer-stalking privileges alone. As _ this 
involves an expenditure of close upon 
100,000 in foresters’ and gillies’ wages, 
it will be readily understood that the out- 
lay in this direction forms a very important 
item in the annual sporting harvest bill of 
Scotland, which draws more than another 
quarter of a million for the rights of 
grouse-shooting and salmon-fishing. 


from a 


in the day-time, yet at 


ing snores of 


gone on 


In regard to foresters, it has to be said 
that a great many of the modern High- 
land foresters were originally gamekeepers, 
retained on the ground after it had been 
converted from grouse land or sheep 
pasture into deer land. Nota few, how- 
ever, were originally shepherds—notably, 
old Archibald Campbell, who began life 
on the celebrated. Blackmount Forest, on 
the Marquis of Breadalbane’s Argyllshire 
properties, as a herd laddie. Black- 
mount, for which a few years back the 
late Lord Dudley paid a rental of £5000 
a year, was almost entirely under sheep 
at that time (1820), but was shortly after- 
wards afforested. In 1853 he 
Invermark to act as forester to Lord 
Dalhousie, and while there amassed 
enough to rent a large sheep-farm. An 
office-bearer of the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
and subsequently member of the local 
School Board, when asked by Lord Elcho, 
in examination under the Royal Com- 
mission on Deer Forests in 1873, ‘‘ Do 
you find any great moral change in your- 
self since you promoted from a 
shepherd to a forester ?” Archie replied, 
with a dump of his stick on the floor-end, 
with an emphatic “‘ No.” The oldest and 
most noted family of foresters in Scotland 
are the Crerars, who have been in the service 
of the Athole family for years. Hunters 
of venison for close upon four centuries, 


went to 


were 


they would no more own to sheep than 
a good foxhound to hare, but possibly 
would admit to a few Sassenachs in the 
troublous Highland times of 1715 and 
1745. On one occasion old John Crerar 
was overheard by one of the guests asking 
the noted old deer-stalking Duke of Athole 
his orders for the day. 
to go out after grouse ; 


So-and-So was 
another was to 
have a try after salmon ; and the particular 
gentleman was to go to the hill after deer 
with himself. ‘‘ And is it to be a stalk ora 
walk, your Grace ?” was the further inter- 
“Oh, just a walk,” was the 
Not relishing a “‘ walk” with John 


rogatory. 
reply. 
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THE 


Crerar for nothing, the guest 
early departure for home. 

** And is deer-stalking worth all you pay 
for it?” asks. 
answer the question ? 


took an 


someone How shall we 
We have been out 
for two long days; starting for the hill 
before sunrise and getting home to the 
lodge long after sunset, and have not as 
yet pulled a trigger. Were our stay not 
limited there would be sound reason in 
our guide’s parting remark each night that 
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seemed difficult and dangerous, the result, 
no doubt, of our sporting blood having 
been chilled by disappointment. At last, 
at the close of the third day, we have, 
after great patience, got within range 
of a stag which carries a grand head of 
ten points. But we must be careful, or 
we may never see him again to our know- 
ledge. One last reconnoitre by Donald, 
and he quickly slips off the covers from 
the rifles. With bared head, yet feeling 


A RACE FOR A SHOT. 


we were ‘‘ twa days nearer success, at any- 
rate.” Crawled have we at times over 
treacherously green lichen-clad “ flow- 
moss,” into which we would sink if we 
dared to stand up on our feet, and this 
until the sentence of thirty days upon a 
tread-mill would come as a note of relief. 
When we were privileged to erect our- 
selves it was under a linn, the frothy brown 
contents of which broke round our necks 
like running water in a mill-race. Narrow 
scarped faces did not deter us when a slip 
meant dissolution among ragged boulders 
two hundred feet below; but on a détour 
to avoid giving the deer our wind, they 


we could count every single hair therein, 
we struggle into position. The barrels 
go over the edge inch by inch, and we 
creep on to the heel of the stock with our 
shoulder. There is a boulder stone at the 
toe of our right foot which is loose, we can 
feel, and it must not be forced downhill. 
We draw up our knee again, get our cheek 
close, and find our stag is in the most 
favourable position we could desire. He 
sniffs the air for a moment; that sniff of 
suspicion is his last. Is it worth it? Yes. As 
we see Donald throw off his coat and take 
out his knife to “‘ gralloch” the best stag 
of the year, we say, Yes, it is worth it all. 



















N January 18, 1891, I was on the 
deck of the A7w7, a small steamer 
trading among the islands of the Southern 
Seas. We had left Port Lyttleton on the 
morning of the 15th, and after a rough 
passage were now approaching the Chat- 
ham Islands, a small archipelago in the 
South Pacific, the largest of which is about 
as extensive as London and its immediate 
suburbs, and is called Wharekauri. 

The scene upon which I gazed was one 
of truly Pacific character. Looking away 
over our port bow my eye wandered along 
the thickly wooded coast and then, seek- 
ing the uplands, noticed their rich variety 
of vegetation; here a clump of karaka 
trees, there a field of flax ; yonder a stretch 
of pasture downs, and above all, an emin- 
ence topped by sombre pines. The wind 
had roared and blustered during the night 
and the sea was rolling heavily shore- 
wards. As I watched the vast numbers of 
albatrosses and mutton- birds at their 
wonted gambols, I could hear the surf 
boom like distant thunder on the rock- 
strewn shore, as I have so often heard it 
boom along that grand stretch of rocks 
which fringes the Canterbury Bight on the 
south-east coast of New Zealand. 

Right before our bows, nestled at the 
foot of a high cliff, stood the one hotel of 
the ‘‘town” of Waitangi—once, perhaps, 
regarded as a fashionable watering-place 
by the native Moriori, themselves now 
almost as extinct as the aphanapteryx. 
Waitangi is not a large town, but it is 
not, therefore, devoid of interest ; on the 
contrary, it was the scene of many a 
strange circumstance and lawless deed 
some sixty years since, in the days when 
the rebel Te Kooti, chief priest of the 
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By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 





Hauhan religion, favoured the island of 
Wharekauri with his presence, and Yankee 
whalers were wont to cruise hither and 
thither among the many islands of those 
sunny seas. 

That morning a small party, of which 
I was one, went ashore in the long-boat ; 
and after strolling the entire length of the 
Waitangi beach towards the sand - hills, 
gathering ferns from the crannies in the 
limestone crags and listening to the song 
of the bell- bird among the coppices, we 
returned to the “‘ hotel” for refreshment. 
As we found the menu neither varied nor 
choice, we sent one of our party to the 
Kiwi, at anchor in Petre Bay, for a basket 
of food and a box of Regalia de la Rosas. 

While waiting the return of the boat, 
we noticed a man standing close to the 
hotel. He was, I think, about the tallest 
man I ever saw outside a show. He had 
landed some days before, but what his 


business was nobody knew. He shared 


‘our luncheon readily when requested to 


do so, and informed us he was ‘just 
prospectin’ round,” and that he came 
from Kansas City. It was from the lips 
of this man, as we lay stretched upon the 
Waitangi beach in the afternoon, every 
man of us with his cigar between his 
teeth, that I heard the story I am going 
to narrate—certainly one of the strangest 
stories I ever heard in this world of 
wonders. I am not going to repeat all 
his slang, a slang picked up among Gulch 
loafers, beach-combers, and _ small-craft 


skippers ; but otherwise shall give the story 
pretty much in his own words— 

“Well, since the company asks me, I 
reckon I can spin 
wasn’t 


As I 


guess 


you a 
born yesterday, you 


yarn. 
may 
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I shan’t split on any names, but just let 
daylight into what happened. It’s ten 
years since the man now before you, and 
a brother who was eaten by sharks three 
years back in Torres Straits, were lying 
low and prospectin’ round a bit in Batavia. 
There are some rough chaps in that devil’s 
hiding-place, will cut your 
throat soon as look at you, and swear your 
life away at the Court of Justice for a 


boys who 
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a few miles off; they sorter doctored me 
up for a spell in their hut, and took me 
with them to Batavia a week afterwards. 
When I got there I was so yellow and 
shrunk that my brother didn’t know me, 
and the first time I saw my countenance in 
a glass I’m derned if I knew myse//. 
‘*One day as we were playing cards in a 
small hotel kept by a thief of a Dutchman 
on the edge of that vile swamp by the 


The door opened quiet-like, and the rummiest-looking cove I ever clapped eves on 
came into the room. 


dollar. 
time. 


I was down on my Juck at the 
I had been up-country with an 
English traveller and some coolies. The 
Englishman caught the fever and died in 
less than half a day, close to the valley of 
Gueva Upas. I caught a touch of it too, 
and then the darkies cleared right out, 
clean vamoosed, leaving me to die com- 
fortably by myself in that poisonous jungle, 
and rot there with the snakes wriggling 
round my carcase. But I was found the 
same night by some chaps out of a rice-field 


laccatra River, the door opened quiet-like, 
and the rummiest-looking cove I ever 
clapped eyes on came into the room. 
He was short; but I guess he licked 
every man in Kansas, U.S.A., for being 
broad across the shoulders. He had lost 
one eye, but made up for it by staring at 
us pretty powerful with the other, and had 
a mouth like a Dogger-bank cod. What 
country he was ever kicked out of I don’t 
just know; I suspicioned at the time he 


was a Dutchman, although he spoke 
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English and Lord knows how 
lingoes besides.’ 

** He sat down in a corner and started 
drinking arrack, looking the most villain 
ous devil alive. He fixed his one eye first 
on me and then on my brother as if he 
wanted to know us again for certain if 
ever he ran against us in Heaven or the 
other show. When I guessed he’d about 
inspected us long enough I asked what 
his game was. 

‘“** Boys,’ he said, ‘after I’ve satisfied 
myself you’re the right sort I’m going to 
knock every cent’s-worth of breath out of 
your lanky bodies. Now, it ain’t worth 
your salt to cut up rusty with me for 
speaking plain; so you may keep your 
dander down and look civil.’ 

‘“As he spoke he whipped a revolver 
out of his pocket quick as a streak of 


many 
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I don’t want to flash it, but tell you just 
to show I can help you if you’ll help me.’ 

“I looked across at my brother as the 
man finished speaking. ‘Sir,’ he said, 
‘you can put your barker in your pocket 
till it’s wanted. If shooting’s your game, 
I can plant a slug where your other eye 
ought to be in a twinkling, and think no 
more of it than of drinking your health ; 
sO you may cotton to it you’ve run against 
chaps who can take care of themselves. 
If you’ve anything to tell, out with it 
sharp while we care to listen.’ 

“Old one-eye grinned at my brother 
while he spoke, but didn’t interrupt him. 
Then he pulled a piece of crumpled paper 
out of his pocket, and, walking to the 
table, spread it out in front of him. 
‘You long chap,’ he said, ‘just put’ your 
back against the door, and if anyone asks 








J just dozed off as natural as I could manage it, as I wanted to hear all and say nothing. 


lightning, and covered my brother, who 
sat in the opposite corner. 

‘*** Boys, with this friend I can knock 
a guelder off a chair-back at twenty paces. 


a question, say we ain't at home. 
do you think of these shiners ?’ 


you. 


What 


“We were fairly staggered, I can tell 
For in that same paper there lay 
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five or six of the finest diamonds we’d 
ever set eyes on! 

«Diamonds !’ I said. 

“*From Landak, in Borneo,’ he 
answered. Then he looked through the 
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and that chap’s business was to keep his 
eyes on that box day and night till he 
planted it safe in Hatton Garden—which 
he ain’t likely to do. That same steamer 
went down in two hundred fathoms of 


» 


Pe ae 
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I dodged him, and fetched him a knock on the head with my revolver. 
He fell on the deck. 


window to see if anyone was hanging 
round, and presently he kinder pulled 
himself together and said, ‘There’s not 
a shiner there worth less than a hundred 
dollars, and I know where to find a pile 
like ‘em big enough to make our fortunes. 
They were put aboard a steamer just off 
Pontianak nearly a year ago. They were 
consigned to a merchant in Hatton 
Garden, in the City of London. They 
were packed up artful, I can tell you—in a 
square box covered with matting. There 
was a detective chap aboard that steamer, 


water, not far from this cursed port, and 
only two Chinamen and the steward saved 
their skins. They lowered a. boat and 
chucked that box into it before dropping 
overboard, so I reckon they’d smelt 
diamonds. They fetched this coast the 
night afterwards. It rained whole floods 
at the time and was dark as pitch, so 
those Chinee Johnnies weren't troubled 
with questions about what they were 
bringing ashore. I was sitting half asleep 
in this very room when they came in and 
stood at the bar like drowned rats. I 
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reckon they arranged matters with the 
boss, for they went aloft for a spell, the 
steward carrying the box and the China- 
men following close on his heels. Then 
they came in here to drink and chatter. 

““* Now, when two yellow devils like 
them put their heads together you can bet 
there’s mischief close handy. So I just 
dozed off as natural as I could manage it, 
as I wanted to hear all and say nothing. 
If they ’d tumbled to it I could understand 
their palaver they ’d have cut my throat on 
the quiet to save themselves the trouble of 
watching me afterwards. As it was, I 
heard what I’ve told you, and lots more 
thrown in. 

«Presently the steward fell in a heap on 
the floor—drugged, you may take your 
oath. One of them pigtails shoved him 
under the seat in the corner, and they fell 
to their patter again cool as melons. 
They pattered like a couple of Sarawak 
monkeys for just on two hours, then went 
upstairs and fetched that box; they went 
out quiet as mice, and I’ve never clapt 
eyes on those Chinamen since. 

““* And now—well! the queerest thing 
you ever heard has chanced. I’m skipper 
of a small steamer, and have made a few 
runs between here and Singapore. Yester- 
day morning a big Kanaka chap hailed 
me out of a boat as I was standing on 
deck. He wanted a job. I’ve got to 
clear out of this, according to orders, 
to-morrow night, and as I do want another 
hand, I called to him to come aboard, and 
we fixed things up in a jiffy. 

““* Later on, as I was going forward to 
look after things a bit, I saw this Kanaka 
sitting on deck with his back towards me 
and his feet against the port scuppers. In 
his hands he’d got this identical piece of 
paper, and was grinning 
diamonds as if he didn’t intend to part 
company. When he saw me looking at 
him he jumped up, and before I tumbled 
to his little game he rushed at me with a 
Dyak knife in his hand. I dodged him, 
and fetched him a knock on the head with 
my revolver. He fell on the deck—dead. 
When you ’ve killed a nigger in these days 
it don’t take long before you’re wanted 
for the job, so unless I clear out of this 


at these same 
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smart I reckon I shall find things unpleas- 
ant. 

““*T’ve just finished my yarn, so you 
needn’t twist yourselves about like two 
snakes on a fork. I’ve told you I know 
where to find a heap of stones like these ; 
so if you’ll step aboard my steamer after 
dark, when the coast is clear, we ’ll run 
out of these waters in no time. Ill show 
you a chart I found on that nigger. The 
spot those Chinamen hid those 
diamonds is marked down plain and handy, 
and if you’ll help me to take my craft to 
that same locality, we'll split the spoil.’ 

“We didn’t keep that skipper waiting 
long. That job had come in our way 
sorter providential. You may bet it 
wanted some dodgery to fix everything 
tight, but we just debated matters for a 
spell, and when we’d finished I guess 
we knew our marching orders. As luck 
managed things, it turned out one of 
those nights when every chap who loves 
his skin keeps under a roof if he can. So 
we boarded that craft at midnight, with no 
questions asked or answered. We were a 
crew of five—skipper, cookie, cabin-boy, 
and the man now before you and his 
brother, both hailing from Kansas City, 
U.S.A. 

‘*We went into the skipper’s cabin, and 
he fetched out the chart he’d told us 
about. I guess there must have been 
strange happenings after those China 
chaps cleared out of Batavia a year before. 
You can save yourselves the trouble of 
believing me if you choose—it’s all one 
to this child— but those diamonds had 
been taken from Batavia to Sydney, and 
Srom there to this same island of Wharekauri, 
where this company is located now. You 
may look on your maps when you get 
aboard again, and you’ll find that those 
diamonds were carried a little journey of 
five thousand miles by those Chinamen, 
for them it was, as the chart showed, who 
buried that treasure close to where you 
walked this morning, as I’m going to 
show you. How that Kanaka got hold of 
those samples, or the chart, I don’t sus- 
picion, so I can’t enlighten you. 

““Now I’m not going to tell you any- 
thing about our trip down here, except 


where 
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that it took time enough for us to grow 
long beards before we sighted this bit of 
land and began to feel impatient. You 
bet we had our plans cut square before we 
got here. We didn’t want cookie nor the 
boy hanging on our tails, so we left them 
behind in Wellington. We found a snug 
little bay just behind here, and my brother 
stayed with the ship, keeping a quiet 
look-out, while the skipper and I came 
ashore and started our hunt for the stones. 
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way between two cliffs. On the right side 
of the creek there were marked down three 
ake-ake trees in a line, and there was a 
cross showing where the pile was hidden 
under the farthest of those three trees. 
“Well, we found the spot after a tidy 
search, and then sat down to palaver. 
We spotted heaps of footprints along the 
shore, and one or two on the bank of the 
creek; so we guessed it was no good 
being in a hurry. We waited till it was 





Snakes alive! there were diamonds enough blinking at me to last ten men till kingdom come. 


““We shoved our boat in where those 
sand-banks lie. It was early in the morn- 
ing, so we thought we’d have a look 
round, and wait till dark before starting 
operations. We went up country a mile 
or two and kinder inspected that bit of 
water they call the Te Whanga tarn, and 
then found our way down to the beach to 
look up the right spot, as it might take a 
lot of finding in the dark. The skipper’s 
chart showed the marked down 
plain—a spot where the sea ran up some 


place 


dusk, listening to the screeching of the 
mutton-birds, and watching how the ake- 
ake trees showed the silver under their 
leaves every time a puff of wind upset 
their balance. But our chance came soon 
enough. We pulled our pick from under 
the bushes and started shifting a powerful 
heap of sand that had been swept up 
the creek by the wind. I’m a tidy 
strong chap, but as we dug under those 
ake-ake trees I shook all over like 
a frightened gal. Just as we guessed we 
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were down nearly deep enough I heard a 
branch snap, and before I could look up 
to see who was polite enough to pay us 
attention, a native cove jumped smack on 
top of the skipper as he was stooping 
down, and stuck six inches of cold steel 
into his back. The skipper gave one 
grunt and rolled over and over down the 
bank and splashed into the water—dead. 

“Then the liveliest game I ever played 
began. As the skipper rolled over, the 
Johnny with the charcoal hide rolled over 
too, and before you could cry snakes, I 
whipped a krise from my belt and got 
ready to welcome that said nigger. You 
bet, we didn’t take long to get to business. 
Do any of you gentlemen know what it is 
to feel that in five minutes you ’re likely to 
be a dead ’un? If you do, you'll have 
some notion of how things stood in my 
skull. I was in a tight corner, and meant 
trying to finish that stranger in no time. 
As he made a drive at me his knife grazed 
my back, where I carry a first-rate scar 
to this day; but before he could patter 
any prayers I swung round and drove my 
knife between his ribs. He never said sa 
much as thank you, but fell dead as the 
skipper. 

““As I guessed some of his brethren 
might be kinder inspectin’ in the neigh- 
bourhood, I flung myself into some bushes 
and kept quiet. I heard no sound except 
a couple of owls blackguarding each other 
out by the tall cliff that hangs right over 
the sea; so I soon get up and shovelled 
away the sand and stones under that tree 
for all I was worth. Sure enough my 
shovel struck something a bit tough. I 
knelt down and scraped the earth with 
both hands till I could lug it up, and there 
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was the box I’d come five thousand miles 
to fetch! The matting had nearly rotted 
away ; I wrenched off three lids one after 
the other, and, snakes alive! there were 
diamonds enough blinking at me to last 
ten men till kingdom come. 

“I didn’t stop to bid those dead men 
good evening, but laid hold of that box 
and started down the creek-bank as smart 
as my legs would let me. I went round 
the coast till I came to where I had told 
my brother to wait for us after dark. He 
was there, safe as houses, and you bet 
he didn’t trouble his head about the 
skipper after we’d got that box aboard 
ship and handled those diamonds in the 
cabin. 

“Gentlemen, no man was one cent 
richer for that journey from Batavia to 
Awatapu Creek. For—to cut short this 
yarn—we were making for Dunedin when 
we struck a rock out that way in the middle 
of the night, and that ship went to the 
bottom in a hundred fathoms of water. 
How we two managed to save our skins 
is another tale. I’ll take another cigar. 
Thank you.” 

I have not visited the Chatham Islands 
since I heard this story from the lips of 
the tall man from Kansas City. But I 
often think of that afternoon, the 18th of 
January, 1891, and see in my mind’s eye 
the long stretch of the Waitangi beach, 
and can hear the boom of the surf and the 
call of the albatross. And I smile as I 
think of the interest with which we listened 
to this narrative, and am wont to wax 
philosophical and remember the “ wages 
of sin” as I think of those diamonds lying 
under a hundred fathoms of water in the 
bed of the South Pacific Ocean 
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By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON. 


" H, M’sieur, I speak English very 

little well, but I shall try to tell 
you of those small things seen by me 
in the old years which you ask to hear 
about.” 

With his chin resting in his hand, the 
curé looked towards the river. 

** Like that decrepit wheel of the mill,” 
he soon continued, half to himself, “I 
shall move not long more. My work is 
done—almost. And like the river running 
past the tired wheel, the people of Finis- 
tére go on—go on past me. It is of them 
I shall tell you.” 

Turning his eyes slowly from the mill and 
the little bridge whereon the sound of a few 
clattering sabots was all that broke the still- 
ness of early evening, the curé now looked 
off from under his full grey brows beyond 
the river’s bank, beyond its margin of water- 
weed and moss-cioaked stones and heather, 
beyond the low hills to the very horizon, 
seeming there to search half vaguely yet 
not unintently for some sign or word of 
cloud-formation on the unrolled golden 
scroll of sunset. 

“Yes, yes; it is more far away even 
than the sky, for what I think of now isthe 
past—the long, long back past. For me 
that blue heaven above is nearer. I ama 
man very old indeed, M’sieur ; the harvest 
soon comes. Ah, Bretagne! Pax vobis- 
cum, ma chére, ma belle Bretagne. Is it 
that you will remember long the curé of 
Pont Aven? It may be so; but, M’sieur, 
our hopes should be for things far more 
high than the memory of man. | have not 
lived life; I have seen it only. Do you 
understand if I say I am a grey man—a 
man sans—how shall I tell you ?>—without 
colours—the colours of /es acteurs. Yes, 
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M’sieur, I said at first my meaning—I have 
not lived life; I have seen it only.” 

Again the curé lost himself in abstrac- 
tion. There was still enough twilight to 
show the strength of outline in his profile. 
From forehead to tonsure his hair grew 
plentiful, yet silken, and white as the 
coiffure of a Breton peasant girl. ‘‘ Have 
seen it only, M’sieur. Of what I have seen 
I tell you.” Two glasses of neglected 
coffee stood on a small table between us. 
This was the curé’s favourite spot after 
dinner, not a stone’s throw from his house. 
l'aking the spoon from his glass, he touched 
the latter with it gently ; and as the jingle 
died away, ne said: “‘ It is the bell for the 
curtain to rise on the first act of the little 
play. They are all little plays to one like 
you, M’sieur, who hears, but has not seen. 
To one who was there they are more—that 
is true—more a great deal; but to the 
people on the stage they are plays not at 
all in any way. 

‘“*T tell you now of a man who broke 
stones into small pieces for the roads, with 
a hammer going all the time up and down 
in his hand, and with a very close wire 
screen over hiseyesto preventthe most little 
splinters from blinding him. It kept also 
much of the sunshine and the sight of 
green fields and the river away, while the 
hammer went chip, chup, chip, the day 
long. But he was glad to earn money 
this way whenever the roads needed mend- 
ing. On some afternoons he would stop ; 
he would let his hand rest a little moment 
and push back the very close screen from 
his eyes to his forehead, where the dust 
and perspiration together went—how do 
you call it >—went trickling, trickling, and 
dropping down on the rocks, every minute. 
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He let fall hishammer. The sun, seeming 
glad the screen of wire spectacles was 
gone, came into his eyes and out again, 
sparkling. Several young women were 
going to the river. Their little brothers 
and children walked beside them, carry- 
ing long rods for fishing and bundles 
of clothes for the women to wash. The 
wife of the breaker of stones was there 
too. She waved a white kerchief to him 
from the little valley, and he held up the 
rough palm of his hand from the top of 
his little hill, Then she and the other 
young women washed clothes, going pat, 
pat with their flat pieces of wood to beat 
the linen clean, while he put back the 
wire screen and continued to go chip, 
chup, chip, in his solitude, as though the 
world was made only to hammer in all the 
time.” 

The curé paused again. ‘‘To be 
discouraged,” he said presently; ‘‘ to be 
discouraged, and yet persevering, and— 
what do you call it >—I forget your good 
phrase—ah, yes, M’sieur, to be dogged— 
that is, indeed, to think the world is so—a 
place to hammer in, always, always against 
little rocks. 

“One evening a young vicaire was called 
quickly to the home of the peasant. Many 
persons were there ; they whispered much 
to each other, very low. The wife of the 
breaker of stones lay in bed in a little room 
behind them. The man knelt beside her, 
his head covered by the rough curtains of 
her bed. When the vicaire came, the man 
stood up and said nothing. He crossed 
his arms and looked into her eyes from his 
place at the foot of the bed. He bowed 
his head forward a little. There was one 
flickering candle only, but it showed red 
circles around the man’s eyes, new and 
swollen—not the old rings from his wire 
spectacles. 

“The young vicaire gave absolution; 
but—ah! M’sieur, and shail not Heaven 
readily forgive her?—to the crucifix at 
which the vicaire pointed she looked only 
for a few seconds. Then, with her eyes 


deep in the eyes of her husband, the 
woman died. 

‘“* Now the scene changes quickly. It 
is the same evening. 


From the peasant’s 
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room the vicaire is driven away hurriedly 
by a man who has come to seek him from 
the Chateau Rocambole. But only the 
outward things made this scene different. 
There were but two or three persons near 
the bed. The beginning of a life had 
been expected—the end of a life had 


come. The curé then living in Pont 
Aven was away. ‘Therefore the vicaire 
again gave absolution. Le Comte 


Rocambole, in a paroxysm of grief, threw 
himself at the side of his dead wife, groan- 
ing and weeping bitterly. Then anger 
came and mixed itself with sorrow. He 
cursed the doctor and the good nurse, 
even crying out against Our Lady and the 
Saints (for which he afterwards did heavy 
penance). It shows, M’sieur, how his 
emotions were so very great. Yet come 
with me for a walk with the young vicaire 
not three months later.” 

The curé once more lost himself in a 
momentary silent retrospect. The light 
was slowly fading from the sky; a few 
stars twinkled there, and with yet more 
motion shone in the gentle ripples of the 
river. Two or three pigeons strutted near 
the curé’s chair, a young tame dove even 
alighting on his knee for the evening 
crumbs. The curé broke a biscuit which 
had been on a Breton china plate between 
us, and fed the dove. 

‘*T have thought many times,” he finally 
continued, scattering crumbs as he talked, 
‘‘of how the lives of those two men had 
so many coincidences.” (He pronounced 
it in the French way, as he so often did 
with words common to both languages.) 
““Yet each coincidence only heightened 
the contrast between their natures. 

** While the vicaire walked that day, not 
three months after the death of la Com- 
tesse Rocambole, he met, in the morning, 
Monsieur le Comte being driven in his 
beautiful carriage, drawn by horses very 
white and prancing, with a coachman and 
footman wearing much gold braid and 
finery and—how is that way you say it ? 
Ah, bon !—what not, finery and what not.” 
(As with most phrases which, like this, 
were forgotten or new to the curé, he 
repeated it several times with an evident 
relish, and slowly, as if to fix it firmly in 
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his memory.) 
carriage. 


“The Count stopped his 
1 think he had drunk too much 
wine, for he was very communicative, and 
talked more fast than usual. Also his 
cheeks were flushed extremely. ‘ M’sieur 
le vicaire,’ said he, ‘I have hired another 
seat in church.’ 

*«* Ah, indeed,’ said the vicaire. 

*** Yes,’ he went on, leaning out of the 
carriage and 
shaking the 
other’s. hand 
many times 
while he 
talked. ‘Can 
M’sieur le 
vicaire keep 
asecret ? Can 
M’sieur le 
prétre har- 
bour a confi- 
dence ?’ 

“Fr Bie 
vicaire said 
‘va. 

“Thee, 
rejoined le 
Comte Roc- 
ambole, ‘ con- 
gratulate me 
now, for I am 
to be married 
to-morrow to 
la belle M’lle 
Chablis. The 
seat in church 
is for her. I 
give a_ large 
ball, you 
know, to- 
morrow even- 
ing. We shall 
be there as 
host and hostess. 
surprise.’ 


“ee Ah,’ 


It will all be a grand 


returned the young vicaire, 


‘you have, indeed, ail my best wishes’ ; 
nevertheless, when he said those words, 
he could not help thinking of that night 
when the first Countess Rocambole had 


died, and M’sieur le Comte not three 
months ago had cried out against his 


patron saint for being unmerciful. 
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He held up the rough palm of his hand from the top 
of his little hill. 
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“Then the carriage of the Count was 
driven slowly, while the priest walked 
beside it, talking in a low voice of the 
coming marriage-and other things. Soon 
the two men came to the top of a little 
hill. M’sieur le Comte glanced at a man 
who was cracking stones near the road. 
‘Ah, /es misérables !’ said he with a pity 
born of wine partly: ‘What are men 
like that but 
cattle ? Still 
it is better, is 
it not, my 
dear  vicaire, 
that they have 
no feeling 
when they 
must do 
nothing but 
go crack, 
crack, all day 
long with a 
hammer ?’ 
“At that, 
M’sieur le 
Comte spoke 
to his coach- 
man, and 
waved a fare- 
well to the 
vicaire as he 
drove away 
more quickly. 
‘A toast to 
the secret,’ he 
called, and 
raised his 
hand with an 
imaginary 
glass; then 
the carriage 
disappeared.” 
The curé 
actually to see it while he 
told his story, nor was it hard to see 
in him the young vicaire, still young 
at heart, and with a young simplicity, 
although advanced in years, and in the 
ranks of priesthood. Soon, with an elbow 
on the table, he rested his forehead in 
his hand, brushing back his white hair. 
Sitting thus, he presently continued: “*The 
vicaire stopped 2nd spoke to the breaker 


~~ 
fier Onder, 


seemed 
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for 
of the coincidences in 
the lives of this man and M’sieur le 
Comte. For he knew that only the day 
before the peasant, like the count, had 
hired another seat next to his own. But 
his two seats were far back near the chapel 
of Ste. Vierge, under the little picture of 
the ‘ Marriage in Cana.’ 


of stones; perhaps he was thinking, 
the second time, 


if} es ee ee ee ers 


f 4 


we 
<f 
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the Breton language—he was so very 
much indeed embarrassed and knew no 
other at such times—‘it is for—for my 
brother—my brother who is coming to 
Pont Aven from Concarneau.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the vicaire, feeling that 
for some reason Mousic had told an 
untrue thing; but he had no wish to 
question further and bring forth more lies, 


Dh AM 
a | it 
{, vue si 


a 


To the crucifix at which the vicaire pointed she looked only for a few seconds. 


“**Good day, Mousic ; | hear you have 
hired another seat in church,’ said the 
vicaire, and in his heart there was a sick- 
ness, for he thought, ‘ Ah, mzserere, all men 
are the same. Here will be another wed- 
ding, I suppose.’ Then he asked, ‘ And 
who. is this for ?’ 

“The breaker of stones took the wire 
screen from his eyes, but his eyes 
looked away from the vicaire. ‘ It is for,’ 
answered Mousic, not in French, but in 


so he walked away with few words on 
the subject. Mousic pounded his stones 
harder than ever and turned pale. He 
even forgot to put back over his eyes the 
very close wire screen. The _ vicaire 
turned and looked at him from a distance. 
Several women were going to the river 
with their washing. Mousic turned his 
back to them quickly and went on crack- 
ing, cracking. . . .” 


Once more the curé paused. With the 
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growing darkness of night there seemed 
to come to his face a look of increased 
age and sadness. 


““I] can see the young vicaire,” he said 
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he had left the wire screen up; he had 


forgotten to cover his eyes while hammer- 


By some—ah! M’sieur, shall we call 
mischances ?—a stone, very, 


ing. 
these things 


“‘ Congratulate me now, for I am to be married to-morrow.” 


at length. ‘I can see him plainly, running 
very fast again to the peasant’s home— 
it is the same room I have before told 
you about. 


stones, himself is dying. ‘That morning 


But now Mousic, the breaker of 


struck Mousic’s eye. 
The doctor could 


very small indeed, 
It entered his brain. 
not save him. 

“** Come to me, 
vicaire in Breton from his bed, 


come,’ he called to the 
‘send away 
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the many persons. I wish to confess, 
holy Father. This morning I told to you 
a lie.. The other seat, you know, which I 
hired—it was not for my brother of Con- 
carneau. I tell you quickly the truth that 
Our Lady will forgive me. The seat under 
the picture of the ‘‘ Galilean 

Marriage,” it was for Louise, 

you know, Father—Louise, 

my wife, who died 
Mousic’s breathing grew 
painful. ‘I had a strange 
feeling that she might come 
and sit near me in church— 
in church—near me—as she 
used to sit—you know—— 
He stopped again to rest 
from his exertion, then con- 
tinued still more feebly, ‘It 
was hard to tell you, Father; 
somehow I could not speak 
of that thing to any person— 
but now—but now—I am 
dying, I confess that I lied, 
and——’ 

“The vicaire held a 
crucifix before the penitent. 
Mousic gazed intently at it, 
seeming to pray; then, with 
an expression of peace, his 
look went above it, as hers 
had done—went above it 
with the light of love 
shining. The young vicaire 
gave absolution. While he 
interceded delirium came, 
and Mousic’s brain grew 
more on fire. He raised 
himself on his elbow and 
glanced about him as 
though in search of some- 
thing ; then moved his 
fist up and down—up and 
down, with the motion of 
cracking stones. Presently 
he stopped, and looking off, shaded his eyes 
with his palm. Seeming to see some person, 
he waved his rough hand. ‘ Louise,’ he 
said in a whisper, as if to himself, ‘ she has 
much washing to-day.’ At this he made 
the hammering motion again — then, 
suddenly pressing his fingers to his eyes, 
he cried in pain, as though the splinter 
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of stone has just struck him. Mousic fell 
back with a groan—dead. ‘The wounded 
eye remained covered by his arm thrown 
up over his head—the other stared, half 
open and sightless, at the cobwebs and 
broken plaster of a dirty ceiling... . 
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A stone struck Mousic’s eye ; it entered his brain. 


“Sounds of music—fast music from gay 
flutes and fiddles scraping merrily—came 
down from the beautiful chateau on the 
hill, while the vicaire walked home with 
slow steps. And he heard the laughter 
of very many guests in revelry at the ball 
as they drank the health of la Comtesse 
Rocambole.” 





A FAMOUS FRATRICIDE. 


By MAJOR MARTIN A, S. HUME, 


That Major Hume is one of the greatest authorities upon the early part of 
the modern era is amply proved by his books, “The Courtship of Queen 


Elizabeth,” “Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “Philip IL. of Spain.” 


In the accom- 


panying sketch he turns his attention to the 18th century, and gives an account 
of a famous crime that took place on one of his Majesty’s ships in 1741. 


] N January 1741 his Majesty’s ship Rudy 

lay in the King’s Roads, off the city 
of Bristol. She was commanded by Captain 
Samuel Goodeve, R.N., who had recently 
been appointed to her—a gentleman of 
good repute, only brother of a wealthy 
bachelor Baronet, Sir John Dineley Good- 
eve ; and the brothers had for many years 
been at issue as to the right of the Baronet 
to deal with his extensive estates without 
regard to his brother’s remainder rights as 


heir-in-tail. Sir John was elderly, eccentric, 


and ailing. Earlier in life he had been 
apparently addicted to drink; but at the 
time of the story he had been a strict total 
abstainer for two years, and had been 
ordered by his doctors to take a course of 
the fashionable waters of Bath. 

Captain Goodeve had lodgings on shore, 
and soon learnt of his brother’s presence in 
the neighbourhood, and, what was of more 
importance still, that Sir John was in treaty 
with a Bristol attorney, a Mr. Jared Smith, 
living on College Green, for an advance of 
45000 on mortgage of his Worcestershire 
estates. This fact seems to have aroused 
his fury, for he had ceaselessly clamoured 
for years that the entail could not be cut 
off without his consent, although the 
lawyers were of a different opinion. , By 
means of a common friend, he besought 
the aid of Mr. Jared Smith to bring about 
a reconciliation between himself and his 
brother; and the attorney willingly con- 
sented to do his bestin the interests of peace. 
At first the Baronet refused to listen to the 
approaches. While their father, Sir Edward, 





lay dead in the house, he said, the Captain 
had planned Sir John’s murder, and he had 
gone atfmed and guarded, in fear of him, 
ever since. But the peacemaker was so 
persistent that at last he consented to see 
his brother when next he should come to 
Bristol on Jan. 13. 

On board the Audy there was a young 
irish sailor-lad named Mahony, who had 
recently been pressed into the service, and 
was friendly with some of the rascals who 
formed the crew of the Vernon, a privateer 
then lying in the harbour. On Jan. 12 
the Captain, dressed in a drab suit, like a 
farmer, and accompanied by this man, 
entered a common alehouse celled the 
White Hart, opposite St. Augustine’s 
Church, and lower down than Mr. Jared 
Smith’s house, on the other side of the way. 

Over the porch of the alehouse was a 
little square room commanding a view up 
and down the road, and the customer was 
loud in his praises of the beautiful prospect 
it afforded. He was too fine a gentleman 
to drink the ale he called for, but handed it 
to Mahony, and asked the landlady whether 
she could make him a dish of coffee for 
the next morning, when he would come 
and drink it in the pleasant room over the 
porch. When he appeared, however, in 
the morning the landlady was still in 
bed, and her husband told him he had 
better go to the coffee-house if he needed 
coffee. But the Captain would take no 
denial. The prospect from the room over 
the porch was so charming that he would 
go nowhere else. 
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By-and-by Mahony and three of his 
countrymen from the privateer came to 
the tavern, and were regaled below at the 
Captain’s expense. Then a midshipman 
and a boat’s-crew from the Rudy, with a 
change of clothes for the Captain, who 
appeared in a scarlet cloak with a sword 
by his side, awaiting the summons to meet 
his brother. But the summons came not, 
for the Baronet was ill and apprehensive, 
and could not muster resolution to face 
a meeting. 

in the meanwhile, Sir John’s mounted 
serving -man led his master’s horse up 
and down the street before the 
and the watchers noticed that 
were in the holsters of both 
By-and-by the old Baronet came out 
and mounted. He was an old man, 
dressed in black, and as he rode down 
the hill by St. Augustine’s churchyard, 
followed by his servant, there was a rush 
of the men from the tavern, with Captain 
Goodeve at their heels; but the wonder- 
ing alehouse- keeper heard his queer 
customer say to Mahony as they left the 
house: ‘* Look at him well, but touch him 
not”; and, all-unconscious of the foul 
plot to kidnap him, the aged Baronet rode 
on his way to Bath, safe for that day at 
least. He had promised the attorney to 
execute the mortgage on the following 
Monday, Jan. 19, and Mr. Jared Smith 
warned the Captain to hold himself in 
readiness to come and make friends again 
with his brother on the Sunday afternoon. 
This time there must be no miscarriage 
in the plot, or the mortgage would be 
executed and the mischief done. A long- 
boat from the Ruby, under a midshipman, 
was ordered to place itself at the Captain’s 
disposal, and the young officer in charge 
was told to leave the boat with two 
men at an obscure brickyard on the 
river, and take the rest of the crew up 
to the White Hart on College Green. 
When the middy and his boat’s crew 
arrived at the ale-house, he found there 
Mahony and the privateersmen. 

In the meanwhile, in the house opposite, 
ihe Baronet and his brother were swear- 
ing mutual friendship and oblivion for all 
past quarrels. The and the 


tavern, 
pistols 


horses. 


attorney 








the 


Captain pledged reconciliation in 
wine, but Sir John refused to drink, 
whereupon his brother violently banged 
the cork into the bottle, and swore that 
he would drink no more. When the 
Baronet rose to go, the attorney held the 
Captain back, and begged him to help him 
finish the bottle, an imvitation which he 
roughly refused. It did not suit Captain 
Goodeve. The old Baronet, alone, on foot 
and unarmed, was descending the hill 
behind the churchyard ; and this was the 
chance, if ever. 

““By God, this won’t do,” shouted the 
Captain as he shook himself free and 
joined the ruffians who were swarming out 
of the ale-house. 

“‘Is he ready ?” the tavern-keeper heard 
him ask in a loud whisper to his men. 
“Then quick at him!” he continued; 
and Mahony and_ his _privateersmen 
followed the Baronet at a run, while the 
middy and his boat’s crew brought up the 
rear in wonder as to what it all might 
mean, and the Captain sauntered on 
leisurely behind. When the middy 
Williams reached the group before him, 
he found Sir John struggling in the grasp 
of Mahony and his gang, who were hustling 
him along in spite of his cries and pro- 
tests, and they threatened to throw the 
young officer into the river if he interfered. 

‘*Murder! Murder!” shouted the old 
man. Some men came running from a 
tavern to ask what was the matter. It 
was a man, they were told, who had com- 
mi.ted murder on board the Ruby and was 
being taken to justice. 

“IT am Sir John Dineley Goodeve,” 
shouted the old man from the folds of the 
scarlet cloak in which they had swathed 
him, “‘ and they are going to murder me.” 
But none dared to help him, for the ruffians 
who had him in their grasp were armed, 
and -the Captain himself, with his goia 
buttons and his air of authority, silenced 
civilian protest. So sometimes carried, 
and sometimes rushed along, the old man 
was hurried down unfrequented ways, by 
dry docks and rope-walks, till he was 
thrust on board the Rzéy’s boat at the 
brickyard. ‘The midshipman, who hated 
the job, sulkily obeyed his commander, 
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and steered his boat to the other side of 
the river to land the privateersman, and 
then brought up alongside the Rudy as 
she lay out in the Roads. By the dim 
lantern held by the men on the watch, the 
old Baronet painfully toiled up the gang- 
way-ladder to the main instead of the 
quarter-deck, with many a sigh and 
groan. 

‘‘] have brought an old madman along 
with me to-night,” explained the Captain. 
“You must not mind what he says.” And 
then the prisoner was led down the narrow 
companion-hatch into the cockpit, and 
thrust into the unoccupied purser’s cabin, 
with a sentry at the door. 
flock bed with no 
covering in the cabin, which was other- 
wise unfurnished, with the most 
simple necessaries, and here the doomed 
man lay groaning, while double bolts 
were, by the Captain’s orders, screwed 
upon the door. When the carpenter was 
doing this, the prisoner asked him why 
his brother had brought him there to 
murder him; but the word had been 
passed that he was mad, and his groans 
and prayers for aid were alike unavailing. 
To keep up appearances, the doctor was 
ordered to feel his pulse, which he found 
regular; but when the Baronet began to 
complain of his treatment, the obedient 
medico was hastily told by the Captain 
that he was to listen to nothing, but with- 
draw from the cabin at once. During the 
rest of the evening, the Captain was freely 
distributing drams of rum to all and 
sundry, especially to Mahony and a sea- 
man named Cole, who ended by getting 
drunk, luckily for himself, and tumbling 
down the companion-ladder into the cock- 
pit, henceforward disappearing from the 
scene, in which it was intended that he 
should take a leading part, 

While the prisoner was alternately 
groaning and clamouring for help—only 
once with partial success, when Mahony 
came and soothed him for a time—his 
brother was planning his murder above. 
He seems to have given some hints to 
the surgeon, but the latter either mis- 
understood or disregarded them ; and late 
at night the Captain called his accomplice 


There was only a 


even 
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Mahony to him in his cabin. Bringing 
out a bottle of rum, he again plied the 
Irishman with drink, and at length told 
him he must murder Sir John before 
four o’clock in the morning. As Mahony 
himself tells the story, he made some 
slight objections, which were speedily 
overcome by the officer, who told him, 
when he said he wanted help, to go and 
bring Cole to the cabin. But Cole was 
too drunk to be of any use, and Mahony 
aroused from his sleep another Irish sea- 
man named White, and told him to follow 
him to the Captain’s cabin. On arriving 
there White was invited to be seated, an 
invitation which he was too bashful to 
accept. After a bottle and a half of rum 
had been consumed by the two men, the 
Captain showed them how he wished the 
murder done. Taking a noose of rope, 
he told them that it must be slipped over 
the Baronet’s head by one man, while the 
other stopped his mouth with a hand- 
kerchief. 

By this time it was one o’clock in the 
morning, and no more time was to be lost. 
The purser’s cabin was close to the foot 
of the steps which led from the gun-room 
on the upper deck into the cock-pit, the 
only other cabin in the cock-pit being an 
apartment called the slop-room, usually 
unoccupied, but, as chance would have it, 
tenanted clandestinely that night by the 
ship’s cooper, who had his wife on board. 
At the top of the steps, in the gun-room 
overlooking the cock-pit hatch and the 
door of the purser’s cabin, was the 
surgeon’s cabin, the occupant of which 
lay awake most of the night, disturbed by 
the noise. An armed sentry stood at the 
door of the purser’s cabin, and another 
paced the gun-room overlooking the cock- 
pit hatch. 

The first thing was to get rid of incon- 
venient witnesses, and the Cantain himself 
dismissed the sentry who stood at the 
prisoner's door, on the plea that he wished 
to speak to his brother in private. But 
the sentry was a Scotsman, and was 
suspicious ; and though he went as 
directed on to the gun-room deck, he 
did not move far away from the hatchway 
into the cockpit. By-and-by Mahony 
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came creeping along the gun-room, which 
was only lit by a dim-burning candle- 
lantern. He was challenged by the gun- 
room sentry, and replied abusively as he 
descended into the nearly dark cockpit, 
where the Captain stood with a naked 
cutlass at the foot of the steps. Soon the 
two sentries above heard cries of murder 
trom the purser’s cabin; but the unsus- 
pected cooper and his wife in the slop- 
room, only divided from the scene of 
blood by a thin matchboard scantling, 
heard a great deal more; and as they 
listened, trembling in terror, they realised 
that what they heard was not the raving 
of a madman, but the pleading of a victim 
being cruelly done to death. 

“Must I die? Oh, must I die? Pray 
don’t murder me! Here are twenty 
guineas. Take al I have, but pray spare 
me!” groaned the unhappy gentleman. 
Once, when the noise and struggling had 
aroused the attention of the two sentries 
above, and the Captain at the foot of the 
stairs saw them peering down the hatch- 
way, he flourished his cutlass angrily and 
bade them stand away. 

By-and-by, when the noise had ceased 
and all was still, the Captain took the 
candle from the cock-pit lantern and 
handed it to Mahony inside the cabin. 
Then the affrighted cooper and his wife, 
kneeling on their bed, could see through 
the cracks of the frail partition the two 
murderers, White and Mahony, rifling the 
body of their victim. 

“Damn ye, get his watch!” said one. 
“The old hunks has nothing but silver in 
his pocket,” growled the other. But by 
lugging the corpse upright, at last they 
got the gold, and then they threw the 
bodv in 2 heap on the cabin-floor and 
thought of escape. The co»per swore 
that he saw then a white hand grasp the 
dead man’s throat, and another voice say, 
“*Tis done, and well done,” and then the 
murderers were heard scurrying away. 

The surgeon, lying awake in his cabin, 
the two horrified sentries craning down the 
hatchway, the cooper and his wife, knew 
well that foul murder was being done, 
but the presence of the Captain with his 
drawn sword had awed them into silence. 
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But when he had withdrawn to his own 
cabin the spell was broken. Horrified 
whispers ran from one to another as to 
what was to be done. A midshipman had 
been ordered overnight to leave with the 
ship’s yawl by four in the morning, osten- 
sibly for !etters, but really to carry the 
murderers ashore; but none dared stop 
them, for they had the Captain’s leave, and 
discipline was strict. When the winter's 
morning dawned, the Lieutenant, second in 
command, with the and other 
officers, opened a panel between the 
steward’s room and the purser’s cabin, and 
saw that Sir John was dead; but yet they 
hesitated about taking the extreme step of 
arresting a Captain for murder on his own 
ship. At length an invitation came from 
the fratricide to the Lieutenant and the 
surgeon to join him at breakfast, which 
they did; and a dismal meal we may 
imagine it to have been. But the night 
before, the news of the kidnapping of his 
client had been carried by many of the 
onlookers to lawyer Smith, and soon after 
breakfast shore-boats brought friends and 
inquirers alongside. ‘The door of the 
murder-chamber was opened; and then 
the whole ship’s company trooped aft to 
arrest the Captain. 

“Hey, hey!” he cried, as they laid 
hands upon him. ‘ What have I done?” 
They told him his brother had been 
murdered in the night, but he protested 
that if the villains had done murder he 
could not help it, and knew nought of the 
deed. 

The three accomplices were put upon 
their trial at Bristol in March. Mahony 
and White made a clean breast of it and 
pleaded drunkenness and the influence of 
their superior officer over them; but 
Captain Samuel Goodeve, R.N., tried his 
best to wriggle out of the position he 
was in by technical objections to the 
indictment. Fortunately he was unsuc- 
cessful, and on April 15, 1741, was hanged 
at Bristol, by the side of his wretched 
tools, a callous criminal to the last; 
Mahony being hung in chains from a 
gibbet erected on the shore opposite to 
the place where the Rudy lay when the 
dreadful deed was done. 
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HAT there was a considerable strain 
of European blood in Asuma-San 
no one could doubt who saw her. It 
showed itself in the grey tinge of the 
eyes, the comparatively straight features, 
the delicacy of her complexion, and the 
glossy brown hair which she strove to 
spoil by parting and pounding in the most 
approved native fashion. Yet no blunder- 
ing vanity could entirely rob of their 
charm those rich brown masses, and, 
judging from the way Asuma-San decor- 
ated them with pretty pins of coral and 
mother-of-pearl, it was evident that in her 
own peculiar manner she was not without 
some knowledge of their exceeding beauty. 
She was certainly a handsome girl, with 
a beauty peculiar to the half-breed of the 
Far East. The yellow, after all, is but a 
darker shade of white, and some surpris- 
ing results are often obtained through a 
judicious mixture of the blood ; surprising, 
that is, from the physical standpoint: the 
moral side of the question, the injudicious 
mixing of the vices of two nations, had 
better be passed over in silence- 
Asuma-San had not a few physical gifts 
which were sure to attract the admiration 
of many, and the attention of all. She 
was tall, supple, and exceedingly graceful ; 
her mouth was red and full, and when she 
laughed she showed two dazzling rows 
of teeth. Her cotton kimono, with its 
monstrous designs, became her like a 
royal robe. There was a grace, a dignity 
in the figure which no poverty of dress 
could conceal. 
And yet she was merely a musumé, a 
waitress, at Ninko’s famous tea-house in 


Hiogo; a place much frequented by the 
better - class foreign residents of the 
adjacent Kobe, and also by many of the 
surrounding native gentry. Ninko him- 
self, a foxy littlke man with wicked eyes, 
was supposed, by many nefarious methods, 
rapidly to be making a fortune. At all 
events, his house was decidedly the best 
patronised of any in the town ; and if that 
wasn’t attraction enough for you, a few 


yen extra would procure a most delightful 


exposition of the kzma—a dance much 
appreciated by visitors and the foreign 
residents. For Ninko’s girls were even 
more famous than Ninko himself, and 
while the girls laughed and posed, Ninko’s 
purse waxed fat. 

I’ll never forget the first day I saw 
Asuma-San. Moulmaine had called round 
at my office with some work which had 
kept us busy until close upon five o’clock. 
Then, thinking we had earned a little 
relaxation, we jumped into our rickshaws 
and told the boys to run us out of the 
town. Instinctively they turned in the 
direction of Hiogo, and just as instinctively 
they drew up before the door of Ninko’s 
tea-house. I am ata loss to know why it 
should be so, but unless I gave my boy a 
distinct order, I invariably found myself 
being whirled in the direction of the 
famous chaya. 

The accustomed stir and bustle, con- 
sequent upon the advent of strangers, 
followed our arrival. Some of the girls 
came out on the verandah, others crowded 
to the wide, open windows. Asuma-San 
bowed us in at the door. At first I paid 
little heed to her, my attention being fixed 
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elsewhere; but when I turned to address 
Moulmaine I was startled at the surprised 
look of admiration which had rushed to 
his face. My eyes immediately followed 
his and encountered the face of the new 
girl, Asuma-San. 

I regret to add, but common honesty 
forces the. confession from me, that I 
received almost as great a shock as he; 
but I had not his susceptible nature, and 
did not retain an impression of things 
which were decidedly to my disadvantage. 
Yet not alone was the girl exceedingly 
handsome, but I saw at a glance that she 
was a half-breed; and, little as I admire 
the native, I admit that there is a fascin- 
ation about the half-breed Jap or Chow 
when of the feminine gender, which alto- 
gether defies analysis. 

‘**T wonder where she came from ¢” said 
he. 

“The stars. ‘They all do.” 

“No, Osman; no larks. Have you seen 
her before ? ” 

“* Never.” 

We sat inside against the open window, 
and Asuma-San brought us the tea in little 
transparent cups of quaint design; and 
Moulmaine insisted upon her drinking 
with us, and when he paid I saw him 
slip a silver yen into her little pink palm. 
Her eyes shone brightly as she made a 
humble obeisance, and with trembling 
fingers she hid the coin in her broad sash. 
Moulmaine, who was usually a man of the 
utmost prudence, and one not prone to 
cheapen himself, sought to persuade her 
to sit upon his knee; but even Ninko’s 
girls were, occasionally, not without an 
assumption of modesty, and with a depre- 
cating shake of the head she toddled off. 

“* Well, Osman,” said he, ‘‘ what do you 
think of that ?” 

There was a gloating tone of triumph in 
his voice which I thought it advisabie to 
check. 

** Admirable,” I answered slowly, “for a 
half-caste.” 

“* Half-caste or no,” he replied enthusi- 
asticaily, ‘‘ she’s the handsomest girl I’ve 
eve-seen. I should like to know who she is.” 

“Much better rest content with wha/ 
she is.” 
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“You ’re a beastly old cynic,” said he. 

““My dear fellow, | am just what the 
world has made me.” 

“Oh, yes, I know your sort,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ You indulge your own evil 
propensities, and then blame the world. 
But that will not do, Osman. I have never 
yet blindly followed precedent, and ! doa's 
intend to begin now. Heavens! wouid you 
have a man without a mind of his own ?” 

“‘There are some things in which it is 
better for a man not to have a mind of 
his own.” 

“Would you have your friend such a 
poor creature ?” 

*“*} would have him wise, Moulmaine.” 

‘And your wisdom consists of a blind 
obedience ?” 

“Not in all things But it is just 
possibie that wise men have marked a path 
which we fools may follow with safety.” 

““Any way,” he said, ‘‘the world shall 
not fashion me.” 

‘“*Obstinacy, my dear Moulmaine, is 
not stronger than argument. ‘The world 
will fashion you just as it has fashioned 
me. Are you a creator, think you ?” 

“To this extent—that I can create 
sufficient for my own needs.” 

“Impossible. You would not be con- 
tent with your creation forty-eight hours. 
And I will go further. I will say that not 
alone can you not create sufficient for 
your needs, but that you are not great 
enough to destroy one little convention.” 

“I can at least defy it.” 

‘Madness. One may defy God with 
impunity, but one dare not defy a social 
convention.” 

“If you preach like this, Osman,” said 
he, rising, ‘1 shall have to seek out my 
half-caste in self-defence. She, at all 
events: will not bore.” 

“My dear fellow, you never heard me 
censure you for doing a wise thing. By 
all means seek out your half-caste. | 
rather admire your taste. In fact, 1’m not 
certain that I shan't try to cut you out.” 

He went off laughing, and I strolled 
out on to the verandah and lit a cheroot. 
Ninko’s verandah was deep and cool, and 
Ninko’s girls were exceedingly attractive 
but all the same, Moulmaine’s absence 
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began to look serious, the more so as 
he was a good, sober fellow, and of an 
age that reasons. But it was this very 
soberness, or deadly earnestness of the 
man’s nature, which caused me the most 
aiarm. If he made up his mind to do 
a thing I knew he would do it, in spite 
or the most strenuous opposition. There 
was a rigid, puritanical justness and inde- 
pendence about the man which often 
brought him in conflict with the world’s 
cherished traditions. Ostensibly he was 
no whit better than his fellows, and yet if 
one took the trouble to dig beneath the 
surface he would find a vein of pure gold 
which would well repay him for his labour. 

Moulmaine, being a reasonable man, 
ought to have known better. A boy fresh 
out from home, charmed by the novelty of 
his surroundings, cannot be expected to 
think. With net outstretched he chases 
the dainty butterfly, desperately zealous. 
But Moulmaine was a man, and a man 
who looxed upon life seriously, and re- 
garded the problems of the future with a 
good deal of reverential awe. Dozens of 
times we had been to Ninko’s together, 
yet never had I known him act so erratic- 
ally. But I must in fairness admit that 
never had he met such a girl as Asuma-San. 

At last he returned, looking half ashamed 
of himself, and yet half defiant ; but as he 
took my chaffing inquiries rather unpleas- 
antly, and as I knew his sense of humour 
was not abnormally developed, | instantly 
desisted. ‘Then I proposed that we should 
go, a proposal to which he acquiesced by 
simply nodding. Clearly Moulmaine was 
not himself at all. I had seen many a 
fellow serious in the pursuit of a musumé, 
but I had never heard of one who had 
been allowed to die of apprehension. 
Moulmaine was different, or at least he 
was serious in another way. 

I had invariably found him at the club 
every afternoon between five and six, but 
for quite a week after our visit to Ninko’s 
I saw neither sight nor sign of him. For 
the first two or three days I thought 
nothing of this, taking it for granted that 
a sudden rush of business had kept him 
away. But as the days ran into a week, 
I instituted inquiries among the servants, 
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and to my amazement I learnt that he had 
not been near the club during the whole 
of that period. Then I feared that he 
must be ill, for I could ‘not otherwise 
explain an absence so unusual. I there- 
fore hastened round to his office; and to 
my inquiry if Mr. Moulmaine was in, 
learnt that he had just gone out. 

“Then he’is not ill ?” said i. 

“‘ No, Sir.” 

“* Curious. 
been.” 

1 spoke like one speaking to oneself; 
but the clerk, a promising young Jap, 
answered with an odd shake of the head: 
“No, Sir, he is not ill.” But he looked 
something more, and his tone was full of 
meaning. 

I saw that the rascal wanted to speak, 
but I had no intention of discoursing with 
him his master’s secrets; so | told him to 
let his master know that I had called, and 
that I had something of importance to 
communicate, which was not a fact; but 
in a way I wished to justify my solicitude. 

Unfortunately, this statement seemed 
to be the very thing for which the clerk 
was waiting. 

“‘ If it is very important,” he said, ‘ the 
master will be found at Ninko’s.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” said I, professing to be 
highly gratified with this surprising piece 
of intelligence. ‘‘ Are you sure?” 

“‘ The master is always at Ninko’s,” was 
the reply. 

This was serious. I had almost forgotten 
Asuma-San and my friend’s admiration for 
her. Curiously enough, if I had thought 
of it at all, I had judged him from my own 
level. But I had been greatly mistaken 
The steady, sober-sided Moulmaine had 
evidently fallen in love with the musumé. 
Fortunately such love was not serious, and 
Asuma-San was worthy of some attention. 
Though I often doubt the wisdom of that 
man who teaches a woman her worth. 

Though it was getting rather late I 
jumped into my rickshaw and ran out to 
Ninko’s, and there, in the garden at the 
back of the house, I discovered the 
delinquent Moulmaine with the girl Asuma- 
San. As I appeared before them she 
started, uttered a little cry, and would have 


have 


i thought he must 
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run away; but he held her fast by the 
hand, and even drew her to him and flung 
his arm about her shoulders. 

**So this is it,” I cried. 
you were very ill.” 

‘**So I have been, old chap; but, thank 
God, I’m better now.” 

Truly I had always regarded him as the 
gossessor of an odd personality; but | 
thought it highly incongruous to use God’s 
name in connection with an affair of this 
nature. It implied a justification, and 
looked more serious and solemn than I 
iiked. 

“Why do you thank God ?” said I. 

** Because He has helped me to be a 
man.” 

I looked at the woman, and some very 
different thoughts entered my head. Still, 
many a decent fellow has gone to the devil 
under the mistaken impression that he is 
being a man. I could be lenient, for I 
had known something of the feeling ; but, 
thank Heaven,,I had never let it wholly 
conquer my innate selfishness. 

His treatment of the girl was inex- 
pressibly tender; so different from any- 
thing I had ever seen under like conditions 
that I was perfectly amazed. His face 
actually seemed to beam as he looked at 
her, and a light no sinner could possibly 
comprehend shone in his eyes. It was a 
look full of infatuated folly, or reverence— 
I could not say which. The man 
blindly, idiotically in love. 

But the woman, even as she nestled 
to him, seemed uncomfortable, and stole 
at me strange, inquiring glances from 
mistrustful eyes. To my thinking they 
were cold, calculating eyes without any 
depth of soul, and I wondered how Moul- 
maine could not see it—until I recollected 
the proverbial blindness of love. I believe 
she followed pretty closely the thoughts 
that were running in my mind, and from 
the frequent flashes of suspicion with which 
she regarded me I knew she doubted my 


“1 thought 


was 


friendship. Nor was she far wrong, if, as 
I imagined, she had some interested 


motive in view. 

Moulmaine and I left the tea-house 
together, I very considerately allowing 
him a long five minutes with his beloved. 
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As the night was fine, I suggested that we 
should walk, for I had something on my 
mind and wished to get rid of it. The 
suggestion he welcomed, which was good; 
then we set out, our rickshaw coolies 
following some distance behind: 

I at once, assuming the prerogative of 
an old friend, which is not always wise, 
attacked him on his desertion of the club 
and the frequency of his visits to Ninko’s, 
and as he stammered somewhat inconsis- 
tently in his reply, I boldly broached the 
subject of Asuma-San, and in a way that 
must have been anything but agreeable to 
him. He stood my badinage well enough, 
but when I spoke seriously of the indif- 
ferent fame of Asuma-San and her class, 
he stopped me. 

*“You take too much for granted,” he 
said. ‘I believe that Asuma-San 
good girl.” 

‘“* You always were one of those humbugs 
who profess to see good in everything.” 

** And if I thought you half the callous, 
selfish brute you pretend to be, do you 
suppose | would still call you my friend ? 
Do you remember, about three years ago, 
when a certain Moulmaine lay sick unto 
death with fever? His friends forsook 
him; the doctor, even, was afraid 
catching the infection. But there was a 
surly, growling old bear called Osman, 
who was mother, friend, doctor, all in 
one.” And he laid his hand lovingly on 
my shoulder. ‘‘ No, no, don’t speak! 
Let me remember, Osman.” 

“Rubbish!” I replied, though that 
loving hand on the shoulder had brought 
the cursed tears close to my eyes. ‘‘ That 
was nothing. ‘This is serious.” 

“‘ Very serious,” he answered solemnly. 

I was startled. What the deuce did he 
mean by taking such a solemn tone. 

“T thought I knew you, Moulmaine ; 
but I am not so certain of it now. What 
do you mean ?” 

“Merely this, my dear Osman. i 
going to back my faith.” 

“In what way?” 

‘“‘] am going to make Asuma-San my 
wife.” 

“Of course; and a very pretty wife 
she ’Il make.” 
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‘* You are mistaken, Osman,” he replied, 
with a quiet earnestness which was highly 
effective. ‘I am going to marry her.” 

“I hope you are going to do nothing of 
the kind.” 

**T think so, nevertheless.” 

‘* You are serious, Moulmaine ?” 

Though I put the question, I had little 
doubt of the genuineness of his declara- 
tion. And he was just the man to put it 
into effect. 

“As death.” 

“Then God heip you. 

“TI believe He will.” 

We walked on and on through the night, 
and in the fullness of my anxiety I used 
every argument of which I was master to 
dissuade him from committing such a 
deadly piece of folly ; but all my thunder- 
bolts were shattered against the impreg- 
nable rock of his belief. Once only did I 
think he was wavering, and that was when 
he condescended to admit that Asuma-San 
was not altogether a native; but he 
repented of the weakness almost imme- 
diately after, and protested that, even if 
she were, it would make no difference. I 
could not tell him that it was better for a 
woman to have the failings of one nation 
than the vices of two. 

i am prepared to admit that to him my 
argument must have sounded detestable. 
Yet I spoke the truth—cruel and selfish as 
it was—the truth gained from bitter experi- 
ence. Philanthropy is a good thing in its 
way, and there is something infnitely 
noble in the abstract theory of the universal 
brotherhood of man; but resolve that 
theory to its elements, or put it to practical 
use, and its inherent folly is colossal. But 
Moulmaine had faith, that faith which 
levels mountains. And was he so much 
less fortunate than I ? 

The next thing I heard was that he had 
married Asuma-San, and that he had set 
up housekeeping in a neat little bungalow 
on the hill at the back of the town. 
During the next month or so I accident- 
ally met him once or twice, and from his 
manner I judged that he had not quite 
forgotten my plain-speaking. However, 
the deed was done and I had had my say, 
so I merely referred in the most casual 
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way to his marriage, quickly perceiving 
that this was a subject which permitted of 
no trifling. Nor did I refer to his deser- 
tion of the club, or the dropping of old 
friends. Things, no doubt, would right 
themselves in their own good time. 

Then one evening he called on me and 
took me up to his house to dinner, and 
once again I saw Asuma-San, now grown 
stately with the dignity of her new life. 
And very beautiful she looked, and in a 
way I thought Moulmaine was a lucky 
beggar; but she was a native, a native 
body and soul, and nothing would alter 
that. Out of deference to him she had 
pounded less fat into her hair, but she still 
wore the national &zmono, while nothing 
could persuade her to wear shoes and 
stockings. In fact, at heart she was still 
the musumé of Ninko’s tea-house, and I 
had no doubt that she would willingly have 
exchanged all her solitary splendour for 
the tinkle of the samzsen, and the laughter 
and the life. 

She received me with chilling coldness, 
but that I looked upon as a matter of 
course, for I had been anything but a friend 
to her. Still I tried my best to be civil, 
remembering her altered condition, and 
treated her with a consideration which 
should have rendered her more amicable. 
But I saw that she neither forgot nor 
forgave, and she went about with a childish 
pout on her lips, or sat silent and sullen. 

As I shook hands with him at parting, I 
said, ‘‘ You are happy, old fellow ?” 

“* Perfectly.” 

But there was a tone in his voice that 
did not please me. It was too assertive to 
be convincing. 

Though we did not meet again for many 
weeks, his neglect did not anger me. I 
knew that when he wanted me he would 
come. Then one day, as I was walking 
towards Ninko’s, I stepped aside to make 
room fora rickshaw which came dashing 
through the narrow street. Curiosity 
prompting me to turn round, I caught a 
hurried glimpse of Moulmaine as he flashed 
by. I saluted, but he did not seem to see 
me, though his eyes were apparently staring 
straight into mine. Mad eyes they were, 
full of rage and horror. I called to him, 
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but he did not heed me. Then a turn in 
the street hid the flying vehicle. 

I passed on full of strange conjecture, 
wondering, fearing. That something dread- 
ful had happened was obvious; that 
something dreadful would happen was 
equally certain. His face haunted me; 
I could not close my eyes upon the livid 
picture. 

Some eight or ten minutes later I met 
him again. ‘This time his wife was in the 
rickshaw with him. His face was still 
deadly pale ; but hers was black and sulky, 
and most evil and ugly in its anger. I 
guessed in a moment what it meant. He 
had been to Ninko’s to fetch her home. 

With something more to think about I 
continued my way to the tea-house; but 
though I carefully inquired I could learn 
nothing. Ninko was a clever man, and his 
chaya was always beyond reproach. 

One night, a week or so after this, just 
as I was thinking of going to bed, there 
came a great ,rapping at my door, and 
when I opened it in rushed Moulmaine in 
a fearful state of excitement. His face 
was more hideously pale than ever, his 
cyes glared wildly; he was without hat, 
coat, or collar. He never spoke, but with 
a moan sank into a chair. Quickly I 
mixed him some whisky-and-water, which 
he gulped in a way that nearly choked 
him. Then, slowly regaining his breath, 
he looked up at me and in a hoarse voice 
gasped, “‘ I’ve done it, Osman.” 

“Done what ?” 

“‘ Killed her!” 

Something cold smote my heart and 
sent the shivers flying through me. But 
would not understand. 

“*Kilied whom ?” I cried. 

** My w:fe—Asuma-San.” 

“Man, you are mad!” 

“Not a bit of it,” and he arose, laugh- 
ing diabolically. I backed away. “I was 
mad, Osman,” he went on, still laughing 
like one who enjoys a pleasant memory ; 
“but the madness has worn off, I tell you, 
you son-of-a-gun, the madness has worn 


off,” and he brought his hand down with 
a murderous clap upon my _ shoulder. 
“‘I am sane now, old cynic, and see with 
clear eyes. But, you understand, | wanted 
to do the right thing. I tried to bribe 
Heaven with a monstrous bribe. God 
would have none of it.” 

**Calm yourself,” I cried, “‘ and tell me 
what has happened.” 

“You know how I ioved her, Osman— 
what I did for her? Had she possessed 
but one little virtue she would at least 
have pitied me. But one cannot gather 
grapes from thorns. ‘Though I had long 
known her for what she was, I still tried 
to deceive myself. The musumé was 
always the musumé. The poison of 
Ninko’s den was in her blood: the smell 
of the place was as the breath of life 
to her. So she went there day after day, 
until at last I heard of it. Then I 
followed her, and brought her forth, 
and she sobbed and begged hard to be 
forgiven ; and remembering what she was, 
I pardoned her. But she had tasted of 
the vileness once again, and neither threat 
nor fear could check her. And then, | 
know not exactly how it came about, but 
we quarrelled deeply, furiously, and my 
hands found their way to her throat, and 
presently I was staring into the vacant 
eyes of a dead woman.” 

This was the mad story he poured into 
my ears, and when he had finished he 
drank deeply of the whisky and laughed at 
my troubled face. 

‘* Yes, I know,” he said; ‘‘ I have com- 
mitted murder; but I also know that ir is 
justified of God, no matter what man may 
say.” 

Ye would not sit down, he would not 
stay; and when | tried a little gentle per- 
suasion he shook me off with a savage 
oath, flung open the door, and passed out 
into the night. 

His body was found next morning in the 
little garden at the back of his own 
bungalow. A revolver with one empty 
chamber lay beside him. 
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This time his wife was in the rickshaw with him. 


Some eight or ten minutes later J met him. 
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PHYLLIS RANKIN. 
HYLLIS RANKIN looks prettily 
Parisian in “The Belle of New 
York,” and yet she has never set foot 
in France. She is really a belle of 
New York, where her father, McKee 
Rankin, was 
well known as 
an actor, and 
brought Bret 
Harte’s play, 
‘*The Danites,” 
to this country. 
She went on the 
stage at the age 
of ten, fifteen 
years ago, and 
has had a varied 
experience as an 
actress, playing, 
among countless 
other rdéles, the 
Artful Dodger. 
At the age of 
nineteen she 
became Mrs. 
Somebody or 
Other; but after 
two years’ retire- 
ment she re- 
turned to the 
footlights, saw 
Anna Held per- 
forming, and 
went and did 
likewise. Hence 
that delicate 
French accent 
and that French 
way of doing 
her hair. 


Photo by Downey, Ebury Street 
PHYLLIS RANKIN, 
No. 185. 
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EDNA MAY. 

The rhyme is atrocious; but the reason 
is matter of fact. There is no doubt that 
the Belle of New York in the person of 
Miss Edna May has been the “ subject 


of all the town talk.” ‘The Shaftesbury 


Theatre has not 
been associated 
with particu- 
larly long runs. 
Williamson and 
Musgrove, the 
Australian man- 
agers, did not 
find that ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Feather” 
changed the 
luck; nor did 
“The Belle of 
Ne w Yy ork,” 
when the curtain 
rose on it, seem 
very different 
from many other 
**musical come- 
Then 
enter Edna May 
with her tam- 
bourine, and her 
hymn-like song, 
“It’s really very 
difficult to make 
young men re- 
ligious.” But 
she made it easy 


dies.” 


for young men to 
fill the stalls— 
“They. never 
follow my ad- 
vice, but they 
always follow 
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me”—and so 
the Shaftesbury’s 
“House Full” 
boards have be- 
come common- 
place. Edna May 
is a native of 
Syracuse, New 
York. She was 
educated at the 
National Conser- 
vatoire of Music, 
began in a church 
choir—hence that 
delightful demure- 
ness of hers beneath 
her poke bonnet— 
and took to the 
stage vid amateur- 
ism. She created 
her present part 
in New York on 
Sept. 28, 1897, and 
has played it ever 
since without scarce 
a holiday. 


in London last year than that of any other 
actress. Her little sister, who isa miniature 
edition of her pretty self, lives with her. 


MISS MAY AS THE SALVATION 


Her photographs sold better 
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Photo by Downey. 
MISS EDNA MAY IN PRIVATE COSTUME. 


the operatic stage. 
Millie Hylton, 





Photo by Downey. 
LASS. 


Adelaide 
Flopp, and Florrie Dingle—are familiar, 
and many other families could be named. 


THEATRICAL 
FAMILIES. 
If the genealogist 
were to turn his 
attention to the 
London stage he 
could compile a 
very curious book 
on theatrical 
families. The most 
notable, of course, 
are the Terrys. 
Then there are the 
Thornes — Tom, 
Fred, George, 
Sarah, Emily, all 
brothers and sisters, 
and Milly Thorne 
and Mr. Frank 
Gillmore of the 
younger gener- 
ation. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds’s sisters, 
Lily and Louie, 
are well known on 


Letty Lind’s sisters— 


Astor, Lydia 


Photo by Downey. 


AS THE LEADER OF THE PURITY BRIGADE. 
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MISS EDNA MAY AS THE MUSIC HALL GODDESS IN ‘‘ THE BELLE OF NEW YORK,” 
AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
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- THE GERMAN “THE BELLE.” 
Karl von Pumpernick, the delightful 
lunatic in ‘‘ The Belle of New York,” 
might be a German. As a matter of fact, 


LUNATIC IN 
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MR. J. E. SULLIVAN AS THE GERMAN LUNATIC 





IN ‘*THE BELLE OF NEW YORK.” 


he is an American, Mr. James E. Sullivan. 
Mr. Sullivan’s study of a German is extra- 
ordinarily clever, and his picture of a mild 
lunatic thrown in makes his performance, 
which is never too insistent, a matter of 
sheer genius in its way. He once threw 
up his place at the Shaftesbury because he 
objected to one of the ladies interfering 
in his ‘ business,” but the management, 
like wise people, declined to let him go. 





























HARRY DAVENPORT. 
Harry Davenport is a clever actor, but 
you are not surprised at that when you 
learn that his mother was the late Fanny 
Davenport (who was English by birth). 
Though he is quite young he has had a 
great experience. When ‘The Belle of 
New York” came to us first he played the 
insignificant rdle of Harry, the young hero 
of the piece; but he moved up higher 
when Dan Daly left, and became the 
redoubtable Mr. Bronson, whom Herr 
Pumpernick always wants to kill. In 
private life Mr. Davenport disguises him- 
self by a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. 
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MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Gertrude Kingston is a clever woman. 
She is not only an actress of great ability, 
but she is also a playwright (she helped 
Miss Clo Graves to make ‘‘A Match- 
maker,” at the Shaftesbury), she is an 
effective speaker, and presided recently at 
the annual dinner of the Playgoers’ Club. 
She began her theatrical career in merry 
Margate twelve years ago, and came to 
town in 1888, to play a part in ‘‘ Partners.” 
Her work in ‘“‘ The Manceuvres of Jane” 
is as clever as anything she has done. 


_ 





MR. CYRIL MAUDE, LORD BAPCHILD. 

It is curious that Mr. Maude should be 
called anything-child (as he is in “‘ The 
Manceuvres of Jane,” at the Haymarket), 
for he has usually played old men. Mr. 


Maude is one of the new race of actors 









Photo by Downey. 
MR. HARRY DAVENPORT AS MR. BRONSON. 
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MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
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who come from the Upper Ten, for he 
can claim descent from Saxon ancestors, 
and on the father’s side he goes back to 
Rufus. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, and later in France. After roving 
in Australia he went to Canada, and turned 
actor in Denver. 
In 1884 he came 
back to England 
(which has kept 
him since),making 
his first London 
appearance at the 


Grand in Sept- 
ember 1887. He 
married Miss 


Winifred Emery 
in the following 
year, and has a 
daughter of eight. 
Mr. Maude is 
known to his inti- 
mate friends as 
Squirrel. A clever 
paragraphist 
recently referred 
to a piece in the 
Haymarket as 
**The Manceuvres 
of Maud.” But 
that was evidently 
meant for the 
Maud that lives 
over the way. 


MRS. TREE, 
MILADI. 


Mrs. Tree believes 
in a dual control 
of a theatre, for 
ever since her 
husband took the 
Haymarket 
Theatre in 1887 
she has had a part 
in nearly every 
play. As Maud Holt she was a bright 
particular star at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street—for the magazine of which institu- 
tion she has written in subsequent years. 
She might have been a lady Latinist at 
Girton or Newnham to-day, had she not 
married Mr. Tree (in 1884) and become a 
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MISS STELLA GASTELLE. 





player. She has two daughters, and many 
of her Society friends were present at 
the christening of the younger, a short 
time ago. Mrs. Tree at first played 
Anne of Austria in ‘“‘ The Musketeers” ; 
but she is now appearing as Miladi. Per- 
haps she may yet 
be My Lady—by 
Royal Letters 
Patent. 


A NEW PRIMA 
DONNA. 

The appearance of 
a new primadonna 
is always a matter 
of interest. So 
the revival of ‘‘ La 
Poupée” at the 
Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre gained an 
additional attrac- 
tion by our intro- 
duction to a new 
doll in the person 
of Miss Stella 
Gastelle, who used 
to be but the at- 
tendant of her 
predecessor in the 
part, Miss Jessie 
Huddlestone. She 
got her chance in 
‘The Royal Star,” 
and took it. 
Hence her eleva- 
tion to the dig- 
nified heights of 
a prima donna. 


EVA MOORE. 

One is apt to get 
mixed with the 
Moores, for there 
are many of them. 
There is Mary 
Moore at the Criterion, who in private 
life is Mrs. James Albery, the widow of 
the author of ‘Two Roses.” She is 
no relation to the other Moores, who 
include Miss Eva Moore, Miss Decima 
Moore, Miss Jessie Moore, and Miss Bertha 
Moore, all of them married. The latter four 


Photo by Downey. 
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are the daughters of a Brighton chemist, 
and their brother is the manager of 
Humbers Extension. Eva, who is married 
to that clever actor and author, Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, has made more advance than 


any of her sisters. It is twelve years ago 


THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


drift, like her sister Decima, into opera; 
but take her art seri- 
ously. Hence, when she appeared in 
husband’s “One Summer's 
Day,” she astonished everybody by the 


she resolved to 


her play, 


charming sincerity of her acting. She is 





MISS EVA MOORE AS GABRIELLE IN “‘ THE THREE MUSKETEERS,” 


since she made her 
in London, when took part in 
“Proposals,” at the Vaudeville. She 
spent a useful apprenticeship with Mr. 
Toole, and since then has had a busy 


life. For a time she seemed likely to 


first appearance 
she 
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AT THE GARRICK THEATRE, 


excellent as Gabrielle in Mr. Hamilton’s 
“The Three Musketeers.” 
Miss Decima is married to an ex-officer 
of the gallant Gordons. Miss Jessie is 
the wife of Cairns James, the actor, and 
Madame Bertha teaches singing. 


version of 
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| By ERNEST W LOW. 


AM really afraid that the weight of 
years is beginning to tell upon B 23. 

Not so much physically as mentally and 
morally. At the best of times I fear his 
inorals were only so-so, but recently there 
has been a recklessness about his utter- 
ances which has impressed me rather 
unfavourably. Another thing, his temper 
has altered for the worse. He was always 
rather fiery and quick to resent our 
impertinence, as B 22 knew full well, but 
latterly he has been positively morose, 
and has contracfed an unpleasant habit of 
grumbling and railing at things in general, 
or, as Tommy Atkins puts it, “‘ grousing.” 
I hope that these things will pass away, 
and that he will soon be his old cheerful 
self again. Certainly he is old—older, 
perhaps, than he would have one believe, 
in spite of his talk of the bygone days, 
but he still ought to have many years of 
usefulness before him, and I should grieve 
to think that the change I have lately 
observed in him betokens that 
approaching the end of his tether. 
Yes, he was in a very bad temper indeed 
when I saw him last. There had beena 
big field-day at Aldershot. The troops 
had been taken out to the Fox Hills early 
in the morning, and had just come back 
to barracks. It was long after the usual 
dinner-time ; the men were tired and 
hungry and, if possible, thirstier than 
cavalrymen usually are. As for the horses, 
they looked as if they Aad had a drink. 
They had been sweating for hours, and 
the dust had stuck to their damp coats, 
clogging the hair and giving them an 
exceedingly bedraggled and woebegone 
appearance. As B troop broke up, I 
caught sight of B 23, and I am almost 


he is 
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This Story tells how a charger saved its rider in the Soudanese War. 


sure he caught my eye. But he looked 
away immediately. He is proud, and he 
doesn’t care to be noticed when he isn’t 
looking presentable. And he looked very 
deplorable that August afternoon. His 
rider had dismounted, and taking the 
reins over and the bit out of his mouth, 
was slowly leading his mount to the water- 
trough. Old ‘“‘ Headstall” was going very 
stiffly, not positively lame, but there was 
that rigidness about the knees and that 
spasmodic little jerk in his gait which told 
of overtaxed old bones. The heat and the 
work of the day had evidently done him 
up for the time being. I wanted to talk 
to him, or rather encourage him to talk, 
but experience had taught me that I should 
only defeat my own object if I accosted 
him while he was feeling wearied, and 
looking anything but the spruce and hand- 
some old gentleman he knows himself to 
be when his toilet has recently been made. 
So I watched his lagging progress through 
the stable-door and waited. 

It was so late that there was no ‘‘stables” 
before dinner. Directly the men had 
watered and fed, ‘‘ dinner up” sounded, 
and the men all cleared off to their rooms, 
whence in another minute or two, from my 
seat under the verandah, I could hear the 
right merry clatter of knife and fork. 
‘* Stables,” I knew, would begin in another 
hour ; sol had an hour before me. If B 23 
were in a communicative mood, he could 
tell me enough to fill a whole magazine in 
sixty minutes; on the other hand, he 
might of be conversationally inclined, 
and an attempt to induce him to talk 
might make him close his teeth with a 
snap and obstinately refuse to say a word. 
And this was precisely what did occur. 
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He hardly vouchsafed me a “‘ How d’ye 
do ?” and I saw at the outset that for the 
time being his world was thoroughly out 
of joint. He had not been groomed; he 
looked unhappy and he evidently felt so. 
His spirits were evidently at their lowest 
ebb, and, wonder of wonders—though 
B 22 (who has a thin coat and con- 
sequently was already nearly dry) openly 
made disparaging remarks anent his 
disreputable appearance, he did not even 
so much as offer to retaliate. Standing 
with head down, and very much “‘ over at 
the knees,” he kept up a sort of disjointed 
murmur to himself which did not cease or 
vary when I addressed him cheerily by 
name. No, it was no use; I must be 
patient and wait a bit longer. 

When I looked in again later on the 
atmosphere was a trifle clearer. The men, 
having finished their work, were slumber- 
ing peacefully up above, and the occupants 
of the stable, groomed and bedded down, 
were either carrying on conversations in 
an undertone or nestling cosily in the 
straw and resting their tired bodies after 
the heat and burden of the day. B 23 
was lying down, but he had by no means 
regained his usual vivacity and spirits. 
Indeed, he was still grumbling. He 
greeted me much more graciously, how- 
ever, but evinced little inclination to have 
achat. He nodded drowsily, and muttered 
something which I could not altogether 
catch, but it sounded remarkably like an 
equine swear-word. A few minutes of 
complete silence, during which he” con- 
tinued to regard the straw beneath him, 
while I smoked steadily, then in his 
abrupt fashion he broke out— 

“Out of temper, eh? And so would 
you be if they hadn’t dried you properly.” 

And turning on his side, he showed me 
a great damp patch on his chest just 
between the forelegs, which his rider had 
evidently neglected. 1 sympathised with 
him. It must be decidedly unpleasant when 
all the rest of your coat has been dried and 
groomed and polished till it shines, to 
have one of the most sensitive places left 
untouched, an eyesore and a discomfort. 


“Bad enough when you’re on service, 
but——” 
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“Yes, of course,” I remarked diplo- 
matically ; “yvou’re no stranger to cam- 
paigning, are you?” 

The old horse ‘‘ bucked up” at once. 

“No, I’m _ not like some of them”— 
and here he cast a look of scorn in the direc- 
tion of B 22, who pretended to be engaged 
in a heated controversy with the occupant 
of the next stall—‘‘ who have to be content 
with telling yarns about the ‘ Flying 
Columns’ they’ve been on and Divisional 
Field Days in Sir Evelyn Wood’s time. 
Now if I was to start I could tell you some- 
thing worth listening to.” 

“Why don’t you? 
promised me once.” 

‘“* To be sure I did, but—well, I suppose 
I must. But look here, now that you’ve 
talked me out of my fit of the blues I’m 
beginning to feel sleepy. I must have a 
nap after my feed, and especially after 
such a tiring day. Come back this evening 
and I’ll keep my promise.” 

A lovely evening it was when I once 
more made my way to the stables. It was 
about half-past eight, and after the long 
scorching day the coolness of the night 
was doubly refreshing. The whole barracks 
were bathed in a flood of silver moonlight, 
which cast a long beam through the half- 
open door of the stables and faintly 
silhouetted against the dark wall the forms 
of the horses in their stalls. The stable 
guard, who knew me, allowed me to pass 
into the stable, and I took up my old 
position in B 23’s stall. 

And this is the story he told me. I do 
not vouch for its correctness, but I am in 
possession of external evidence relating 
to the matter which at least points to its 
having been f unded upon fact. Whether 
it was the influence of the moonlight I do 
not know, but as the story came from the 
lips of the narrator it impressed me as 
genuine down to the minutest detail. But 
of that the reader can judge for himself. 
I simply tell it as twas told to me— 

“It was not as a trooper that I went 
out to the campaign of ’85. The Captain 
of B troop in the old corps had been 
given a staff appointment, and having 
often ridden me on route marches 
and field-days, he asked and obtained 


You know you 
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permission to take me to the front as his 
charger. A proud day that for me, and 
you can be sure that the barracks weren’t 
big enough to hold me when the announce- 
ment was made in ‘orders.’ But let me 
cut all that short. You know all about 
these matters, and I shall only weary you 
if I relate all the details of our departure 
and the voyage out. ‘The latter was a bit 
rough, I can tell you, but it was paradise 
to what we had afterwards to endure. 
We got to our base, and the Captain was 
immediately sent off to take command of 
an advanced post near the Nile, occupy 
it with a company of men, and keep a 
sharp look-out. He was to stay there 
until the arrival of the column. There 
was little fear of being attacked at that 
point by the enemy in force, but the 
General had received information that 
bands of suspicious - looking fellows 
had been seen prowling about in the 
vicinity, and judged it prudent to take 
precautions in order that nothing might 
occur which would delay his progress. 
Time, you must remember, was every- 
thing. The post in question was about 
twenty miles distant, and about half way 
was a well, and around it a little group 
of scanty trees. It was at ordinary times 
a regular place of call; but of course 
when we got there it was deserted. We 
made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could for the night, and arrived at our 
destination the next day. It was a ram- 
shackle sort of place, but a trifle less 
unpleasant than the surrounding desert. 
We pitched our little camp on the most 
favourable spot—a sort of trough-shaped 
hollow, covered by a kind of patchy 
vegetation. From the higher ground a 
capital view of the country could be 
obtained. On one side, you could see the 
blue waters of the Nile some three miles dis- 
tant; on the other, looking in the direction 
from whence we had come, the clump of 
trees I have already referred to could be 
plainly made out with a glass. The men 
set to work, and under the superintendence 
of the Captain and his subaltern soon 
made the place almost impregnable against 
anything but a large force provided with 
artillery. Here we remained quietly for 
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a week. Nothing happened to break the 
monotony of the daily round of duties ; 
strict watch was, of course, kept day 
and night; but with the exception of 
some gaunt-looking bird, which now 
and again sailed over us on its way 
to the Nile, no living creature ever 
appeared to our expectant gaze. 

“‘ The men were beginning to get moody. 
For aught they knew, the main body 
might be winning glory for themselves 
while they were cooped up in this out-of- 
the-way corner, with nothing to do but 
smoke and gamble for tobacco. Even the 
Captain, after a few days, began to get 
melancholy, although he did his best not 
to show it; he and the Lieutenant both 
exerted themselves to the utmost to look 
cheerful and prevent the men from becom- 
ing despondent. 

“Now you remember my telling you 
once how I have the knack of slipping 
out of a halter? Well, after a few days 
the idea came into my head that it would 
be rather fun to get loose at night and go 
for a little excursion on my own account. 
I carried this idea into execution, and on 
the first night narrowly escaped a bullet 
from one of the sentries. However, he 
didn’t hit me, but the alarm was given, 
and, of course, my absence was dis- 
covered. That night I contented myself 
with a general ramble round, and returned 
to the camp just as the great copper ball, 
which they call the sun out there, was 
rising above the horizon. Right glad was 
the Captain to see me, and I was afraid 
that means would be taken to prevent me 
repeating my nocturnalramble. However, 
the gallop had done me good, and I 
suppose I showed it, for the Captain said, 
when it was suggested that I should be 
hobbled— 

“*¢ Oh, never mind; leave him loose. He 
won’t come to much harm. The exercise 
will do him good, and even if he rambles 
a long way off, he’s sure to find his way 
back again. As for falling into the hands 
of the enemy—when there’s not an enemy 
for miles around. I only wish there was.’ 

“And he heaved a deep sigh at the 
thought. 

“So I was left to wander about at my 
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own sweet will. That must have been an 
inspiration of the Captain. It probably 
saved all their lives. 

‘‘ Night after night I went on my travels, 
generally making for that patch of trees 
some ten miles away from camp of which 
I have spoken. The first time it was mere 
chance that led me there, but afterwards 
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when in camp contracted a habit of con- 
tinually keeping an eye upon the little 
oasis which could just be descried over 
the sand. The Captain and the men 
noticed it, set it down as one of my 
oddities, and thought no more about it. 

“*So the days passed on; no gun-boat 
appeared on the Nile, and our little 


The first night 1 narrowly escaped a bullet from one of the sentries. 


some curious instinct always led me to the 
same spot. It was almost as if some 
hidden force impelled me there, whether I 
wanted to go or not. And little by little 
a strange feeling got hold of me. How it 
commenced I don’t know, but gradually I 
got a firm conviction that one night our 
little force would be attacked, and that the 
onslaught would come from this direction. 
Yet there was nothing to all appearance 
to give rise to such a supposition. Still I 
could not shake off the impression, and 


garrison were getting thoroughly wearied 


of their enforced inaction. To tell the 
truth, they were also beginning to get a 
little slack, so long had they been unmo- 
lested. And I—I alone of us all—knew 
that a large Dervish force, fired with 
religious fanaticism, was steadily moving 
in our direction. If we were on our 
guard, numerous as they were, we could 
throw them back, for they had no artillery, 
and their spears and obselete guns would 
make very little impression upon our good 
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sandbanks. But if they caught us napping 
and by night, not a man-jack of us would 
escape! And the men peacefully slumbered 
on, never dreaming that before another 
couple of days were past their bones might 
be whitening the desert track. 

** My instinct had not played me false. 
One night, after a good breathing gallop, 
I entered the clump of trees, intending to 
lie down and rest for a bit before return- 
ing. It was a pitchy black night; you 
could hardly see a couple of yards before 
you, and not a sound was to be heard. 
But there was a slight wind blowing, and 
when I lay down I faced the direction 
from which it came. In another second 
I was on my legs again! I had heard 
something—ay, and smelt something— 
which gave “me—I am not ashamed 
to confess it—a severe shock. Could 
I be mistaken? No, nose and ear 
both told the same tale. There were 
men—dervishes—in the neighbourhood, 
lots of them, and not very far off. As I 
listened again intently a faint hum came 
to my ears, leaving no room for doubt. I 
crept cautiously to the edge of the little 
plantation farthest from our camp, and 
peered intently.out into the surrounding 
murkiness. I could see nothing. How I 
longed for some light, and gnashed my 
teeth to think of my helplessness! Even 
if I ascertained the strength of the new- 
comers and their precise position, what 
could Ido? Only gallop back to camp, 
and by making a lot of noise wake every- 
one up. That, at least, would give the 
alarm, as I usually went in and out of 
camp as silently as a mouse. Just as I 
waited—irresolute, uncertain what to do— 
a great light uprose in the sky, and the 
desert was lit up for miles around. I 
ought to have remembered that every 
night, at a certain time, a comet or great 
star used to make its appearance in the 
sky; it was very similar to the one which 
nearly upset all Lord Wolseley’s calcula- 
tions at Tel-el-Kebir in-1882. After the 
momentary surprise had passed over, I lay 
flat on the ground behind one of the trees 
and looked out. There were the beauties— 
at least a thousand of them—evidently 


just about to turn in for the night. They 
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were about a mile from my place of con- 
cealment, so that I could not distinguish 
anything very plainly; but I saw enough 
to know that our men stood in imminent 
peril. However, our camp was. safe 
for that night. Our savage foes would 
probably rest during the whole of the 
following day, and, marching by night, 
attack us at sunrise. 

“There was nothing to be gained by 
stopping any longer, so I made my way 
back to camp. 

“I don’t know how I managed to get 
through the next day. My conduct must 
have appeared very extraordinary. Evening 
came, and the light began to fade. My 
nervousness seemed to have communicated 
itself to the Captain, for he too began to 
grow very restless. He sat down for a bit, 
lit his pipe, and commenced to smoke; 
then knocked it out again, peered out for 
a moment over the vast stretches of sand, 
and started to. walk in an_ uncertain 
fashion backwards and forwards, up and 
down, as if he had something on his mind. 
Presently he came to a conclusion. The 
saddle was put on my back, and mounting 
me, he rode off. As we left he shouted out 
to the Lieutenant— 

‘““*T can’t rest to-night, so 1’m going for 
a prowl round. I don’t suppose there’s 
anything worth seeing. But I may be 
away some time; a little exercise ’Il do me 
good. See to the posting of the sentries ; 
though, for all the work they have to do, 
we might as well knock them off.’ 

“And we rode away from the camp and 
straight towards where the enemy was 
lying concealed. 

“The Captain kept me at a fairly steady 
trot, only pulling up once or twice, till 
we reached the clump of trees, and then 
we had a little difference. He wanted to 
ride through the clump; I strenuously 
objected, and refused: either to go through 
it or round it. It was early yet, and the 
moon was getting up in the sky. For all 
I knew, some of the enemy might have 
strolled around their camp, and, if such 
were the case, it was a hundred to one 
against a rider and horse escaping the 
notice of those desert-bred eyes. No; if 
the Captain wanted to reconnoitre the 


wood, let him do it on foot! Eventually, 
that was what he decided to do. He had 


great faith in my sagacity, and my per- 
sistent refusal to budge convinced him at 
last that something was really amiss. 
jumping off and throwing the reins on my 
neck, he gave me a pat and said— 


So, 


The tron hoofs caught 


““*Well, you obstinate old chap, gang 
your ain gait. But don’t get lost, or I 
shall be in a sorry plight, and have to foot 
it back to camp. I’m going to have a 
look at this little wood; I don’t suppose, 
in spite of all your fuss, that there’s 
anything or anybody in it, but anything 
for a change after gazing out upon the 
sand day after day.’ 
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“‘And he dived among the trees and 
disappeared in the gloom. I strained my 
eyes to follow his movements, but it was 
no use. I knew that every step he was 
taking might lead him to his doom, and I 
could do nothing. I waited till the strain 
of suspense became almost unbearable. 


him full in the chest. 


** Suddenly the Captain’s revolver spoke ! 
Once, and again, and yet a third time, in 
rapid succession! Through the wood I 
raced, for there was no time to go round. 
As I tore along, the sound of two more 
shots roused me to a perfect frenzy. He 
had only one more chamber left! But 
there had been no answering shots, and I 
might be yet in time. 
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“IT was—but only just. He was firing 
his last chamber as I bounded out of the 
copse, and his case looked hopeless. He 
was about a hundred yards out in the 
open; around him the bodies of three of 
his assailants. There he stood at bay, and 
my heart jumped when I saw two men 
stealthily advancing upon him, armed with 
spears and knives. One was several yards 
in front; at him the Captain’ hurled his 
revolver, but it missed, and the savage 
continued to advance. His arm went up, 
and, like a flash of lightring, the spear was 
launched. With the quickness of thought 
the Captain. dodged, and as the missile 
just grazed his shoulder, rushed in and 
grappled with his opponent. The tussle 
was overinamoment. The Captain, a man 
of great reach and strength, had his man 
by the throat with his left hand, and then 
with one terrific blow of his right fist, 
fair between the eyes, stretched him limp 
and senseless on the sand. And as the 
Captain, seizing the man’s knife, stepped 
back, his foot slipped, and he lay at the 
mercy of his only remaining foe. Then 
it was my turn. I raced out and stood 
over him, and seeing me, as it were, 
sprung from the earth, the savage, who 
was then scarcely a couple of yards from 
him, recoiled. I could see in a moment 
by his puzzled look that he was wonder- 
ing whether there might not be some of 
the white man’s companions close by, in 
which case it might be prudent to beat a 
retreat. But seeing no one he stealthily 
advanced and essayed to approach my 
head. That was what I was waiting for. 
With one of my quick twists—the twist 
that had so often worried a newly dis- 
missed recruit—I turned completely round, 
and throwing ali my weight on my fore- 
legs, at the same time lashed out viciously 
with both of my hind feet. The iron hoofs 
caught him full in the chest, and he fell as 
if shot, groaning and calling upon Allah. 
From the sound I should imagine his 
breast-bone was broken. Such a lovely 
kick; so clean and so accurately timed ! 

“In another five seconds the Captain 
was up and on my back and gave me my 
head. It was not too soon: the native 
camp had been alarmed by the shots and 
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had turned out to see what was the matter. 
Less than half a mile away was a large body 
of men, shouting and brandishing their 
weapons; a good number of them were 
mounted, too, and I knew I should have 
all my work cut out to get away from 
them, fresh as they were. But I had no 
fear. Iwas beside myself that night, and 
I remember thinking with a strange thrill 
of delight that now I’d show them whether 
an Irish horse with his blood up couldn’t 
show the way to the best of Arabs over a 
distance. 

‘Well, we did show ’em the way. The 
Captain simply sat there and left me to 
find the road. Back through the wood 
we went; by a miracle, we managed to 
get out the other side with no more 
damage than a few bruises and scratches. 
That was nearly another half-mile to the 
good. And then—my God, how I did 
move that night! Gallop! charge !— 
they were no words for it. I flew! I 
never looked back ; and I took all the black 
shadows in my stride ; the Captain sat there 
as cool as a cucumber, talking cheerily to 
me and encouraging me by telling me that 
we were gaining on our pursuers. I hardly 
felt his weight, and it was not an ounce 
less than fourteen stone. On, on 
went ; the night was calm, but the wind 
seemed to rush past as my pace became 
faster and yet faster. Gradually the sound 
of shouting seemed to die away in the 
distance ; we were now over a mile ahead, 
and perhaps our enemies had quieted 
their clamour when the chase became 
such a stern one. 

““We reached the camp, and we both 
dropped—I from sheer exhaustion, the 
Captain from the overpent excitement 
which he had kept so long under control. 
He was up again in a moment, and issuing 
orders for the defence of the place. No 
time was to be lost, as their presence 
having been discovered, it was highly 
probable that the enemy would press on 
at once tothe attack. This surmise proved 
correct. In less than an hour a large 
body of horsemen assailed us, but they 
got an exceedingly warm reception from 
our rifles and the machine-gun, which 
from a corner of our little fort did deadly 


we 
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execution. But they showed rare resolution 
and bravery, returning again and again to 
the attack. Later on, the remainder of 
their force arrived, and their onslaughts 
were continued with great vigour until 
daybreak. We could easily hold our own, 
but it would have been madness to attempt 
a sally against a force surrounding us and 
outnumbering us by at least ten to one. 
But as the day broke, and we looked 
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of the stable with the fire of conscious 
superiority in his eye. 

‘‘And didn’t you get any recognition 
for your services?” I queried. 

“ Recognition be — quartermastered ! 
The Captain—e got all the credit for 
the. exploit, and I don’t grudge it him, 
for he was a brave man and a good. 
Still—but what’s the good o’ grumbling ! 
They don’t give medals to horses.” 


“ My God, how I did move that night!” 


towards the Nile, we saw a welcome sight 
for hearts long weary with waiting. The first 


of the gun-boats had arrived. The enemy 
Saw it too, and did not stop to argue: long 
before our comrades could join in the fun 
they were disappearing towards the rising 
sun. And that is the true story of how 
I saved a company of British infantry and 
two officers from almost certain annihil- 
ation.” 

And so saying, B 23 stood up very 
straight, and surveyed the other occupants 


I said something about Lord Roberts’ 
famous little Arab. 

“*Oh, Ae—he’s a General’s horse; and 
I—well, I’m a grumbling old troop-horse, 
who’s keeping all the stable awake with 
my yarning. Still, now you’ve heard my 
tale, don’t you think that the least they 
might do would be to dry me properly after 
I come in from a hot field-day ?” 

And as I made my way homewards across 
the moonlit square I certainly thought they 
might. 
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AY I have the honour of intro- 
i ducing our little party? There 
are only three of us. First comes Patrick, 
a fox-terrier he, with a black ear and a 
white, giving him a rakish appearance, 
like Mr. Atkins when he wears his little 
round cap well down over one eye. Patrick 
has a weakness: it is chicken-bones. Now 
you know each other. 
Then, here is Lady Josephine, a horse. 
I beg her most humble pardon. I should 


have said, a mare—a bay mare, to be 
precise ; a charming creature when you 


know her, but coy, even rude, with 
She also has a weakness. But 
not to shame her ladyship, let me whisper 
it: you may gain her affections with soft 
sugar. 

Then there is myself; very like yourself, 
one of the vast army of average men. 
Put yourself in my place and you shall 
know me speedily. 

Little Patrick and Lady Josephine and 
myself, we are hungry and very tired, all 
three of us, and there are yet many miles 
to traverse before we 
to-night. 

So silent a night! The dreary, sodden 
landscape has faded away into black 
obscurity ; no sound except when a gust 
swoops up from the warm south and sends 
the heavy raindrops rattling down through 
leaves and branches. And so we go, 
slipping and lurching, along the sticky 
bridle-path. Everything is sombre and 
dead and sour and sodden and silent. 
The tree-trunks loom suddenly out of 
the darkness and fade away quick, like 
ghosts. 

Lady Josephine, poor creature, is quite 
dispirited. A hard afternoon’s work, and 
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who knows how many more hours of it ? 
she asks herself, and she droops her pretty 
head despondently. 

But little Patrick’s moods are variable. 
Sometimes he alters his behaviour of his 
own accord, moved thereto by his volatile 
little spirit. He will, for a time, accom- 
pany Lady Josephine, trotting by her side, 
sedate and serious, with a proper recog- 
nition of the social distinctions that mark 
the animal world. But when a new mood 
takes him, he runs on ip front, and with 
backward glances makes an ostentation of 
being our guide. Then away he shoots 
into the night and has to be called back, 
for there are leopards about in those parts 
of the world, and a white fox-terrier is an 
easy prey in the dark. Back he comes, 
panting and galloping, flashing on us like 
a small apparition, so that Lady Josephine 
is startled, and snorts at him. 

A little conversation would enliven us, 
I thought, and I dismounted, tired of the 
saddle. 

** Oh, Patrick!’’ 

He stopped short and gave me one or 
his inimitable sideward glances. 

“Oh, the dog!” I continued. His iail 
gave the faintest wag. He was thawing, 
The right word would bring him to my 
feet. 

** Rickles !” 

This remark I knew would be final. 
Rickles was my pet name for him, and he 
could never resist it. He had been taught 
to associate it with chickern-bones. All 
pretence of dignity cast aside, he leaped 
at me, tongue protruding; he danced 
about the path, he sparred at me with 
his muddy forepaws; he put himself 
within reach of me and spun round and 
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round, defying me to catch his little stump 
of a tail. 

At last Lady Josephine became jealous. 
She laid her ears back and gently nipped 
my coat-sleeve with her lips. I clapped 
her on the shoulder. Then I chucked 
her under the chin, and punched her ribs. 
She tossed her head and squealed, with a 
charming pretence of indignation. I 
placed my hand on the apple of her 
throat. She quieted down at once and 
nickered softly, nuzzling her velvety 
muzzle into my shoulder. 

“For a mare, Josephine, you have a 
very pretty idea of behaviour. But, 
Patrick, your manners are primeval. Such 
violent emotions are out of place at the 
end of an age.” 

Patrick yawned conspicuously, as who 
should tell a man he was a bore. 

“Child!” I rebuked him, “ you have 
less continuity of attention than a monkey, 
and a monkey is the most repulsive of all 
God's creatures.” 

Little Patrick lay couchant on the path, 
and unconcernedly chewed a blade of 
lemon-grass. He took no notice of such 
portions of my speeches as did not contain 
his own name. 

** Patrick !” I recommenced. 
glistened in the dark. ‘* Ah, now you’re 
talking,” he seemed to say, as he cocked 
his ears to attention and removed the 
blade of grass from his mouth. 

“And Josephine!” 

Josie snuffled sympathetically. 

** You are like the poor—you are always 
with me, Patrick and Josie, Josie and 
Patrick.” 

A wag from Patrick, a snuffle from Josie. 
That was the sort of talk they liked—all 
about themselves. 

“Not having heard a word of my 
mother-tongue for twenty-eight days, | 
am dependent on you, Patrick and Josie.” 

Lady Josephine interrupted me some- 
what rudely. She ceased smoothing her 
velvety muzzle against my shoulder. She 
pricked up her ears, tossed her head, lips 
parted, nostrils quivering, and sent out a 
shrill neigh into the darkness. 

In quick response, like an echo, a faint 
answering whinny came back through the 
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night. That answering whinny — how 
small and distant it sounded in the vast 
silent plain! And how horse and man 
come to love the sound of the answering 
whinny, ringing out so frank and fresh, so 
full of simple good fellowship. The horse 
is a sentry who sends no challenge and 
thinks no evil, but merely, day or night, 
gives a guileless cheery welcome to the 
belated traveller. 

Patrick heard the whinny, and barked. 

No answer. 

He barked again, and this time the 
long-drawn howl of the pariah dog came 
drifting down the wind. Not so pleasant 
a sound, that latter. There is in it a touch 
of moroseness, a suggestion of snarl. An 
Ishmael is the pariah dog, snapping the 
hand that feeds him. But all sounds are 
welcome after lonely days, and we tramp 
along, our hearts the lighter for this 
semblance of intercourse; dog and mare 
go on to meet their kind; the man 
goes on towards food, a «welling, and 
solitude. 

A poor dwelling enough when we come 
in sight of it; a miserable hut of thatch 
and bamboos, with a new-lighted camp- 
fire burning smokily nigh. Little Patrick 
sits down at my feet, and he thinks. He 
eyes the fire. He looks very rakish just 
at this moment, with that black ear of his. 
He blinks and blinks at the glowing wood; 
cocks up his ears at times, for reasons 
best known to himself. What can he be 
seeing in the embers? Is he hunting, 
or fighting, or making love? Let us sug- 
gest something; let us see if we can 
fathom the thoughts of a dog. 

** Patrick !” 

His ears are cocked to attention before 
the word is finished. 

“ R-r-r-ats !” 

He dashes straight for the nearest 
tamarind, and begins an excited search. 
What is that moving ? He makes a fierce 
rush and finds—a leaf. Another rush; 
ah! a lizard this time. Better than 
nothing. He leaves the lizard wriggling 
in sections, and comes back to my feet, 
moderately well pleased. 

The noisy unmusical song of a belated 
peasant rings in from the outer darkness. 
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My dog growls. He finds it interesting, 
this voice out of the night. | 

Then an elvish yelp from a jackal. 
Patrick’s interest becomes intense. He 
whines impatiently, and the light of battle 
gleams in his eye. 

Yes, my doggie, interesting for you, but 
how about your master? How about the 
long hours that are to pass until morning 
comes, and. with it the Nepenthes of 
drudgery? Lizards and jackals, and 
belated peasants—no rich fare to set 
before a man with lonely evenings to win 
through. 

Ah! I see a face. 

No, Patrick, not a savage face looking 
out from the jungle, but a sweet face, not 
seen since many long years—a face looking 
out from a rosy tremulous cavern between 
the ruddy burning logs. 

It isthe face of—it is the face of—well, 
Patrick, we shall keep the name a secret. 

There are strange ways of earning a 
living, and one of the strangest of them is 
to live in this ever-moving, ever-solitary 
camp. This solitude is like a sheet of 
blank paper: it is charged with infinite 
possibilities. Alas, how often it remains 
blank! And one’s home, one’s little 
mansion, how is a man equipped in these 
wanderings ? 

Sometimes the mansion is a squalid 
hut, standing in a bleak waste, or on a 
lonely hill. It is shaded by no trees from 
the hot sun by day; nor cheered in the 
long nights by neighbouring village-lamps. 
Not a friendly man, not a friendly beast, 
not a friendly tree; no friends, not one, 
save the camp-fire and the oper sky. And 
so the warm memories of home and love 
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sicken and faint and die. But sometimes 
the day’s march is arrested at the precincts 
of an ancient monastery. 

There, day and night, is the pleasant 
rustling of great trees, the sound of their 
sweet voices as they close around and 
hold off the sun by day and the storms by 
night. 

And after sunset the warm glow of the 
camp-fire crimsons the tamarind-trees, 
dainty in plumage, queen-like and gracious 
in form: it is a home, with the heavens 
for a roof-tree, and the quiet music of the 
wood-pigeons for a lullaby. In the long 
watches of the night, the temple bells 
sway tinkling in the breeze, and when the 
storm-wind blows, the tamarinds laugh 
aloud to see the huge palmyra-fronds, 
yellow and faded, hurled from their lofty 
pinnacles. 

Outside is labour, the heat and burden 
of the day, the desolation of the night. 
Inside is rest, and, for comrades, the deep 
thoughts, the aimless sweet reveries, the 
beautiful sad faces, that lurk in the red 
caverns of the camp-fire, and are revealed 
to him who knows how to seek them. 

The soul strives upwards with the sparks; 
it drowns languorously in the embers; it 
dies in the cold white ashes. Solitude is 
the richest estate, and the poorest; it is 
the noblest kingdom and the barrenest. 

And solitude sinks deep; it plumbs the 
depths of a man—if there be depths. You 
have seen the silent finger that presses so 
softly on a piece of metal and makesa coin 
of it. So it is with solitude in a far country ; 
it leaves its impress on a man so softly, so 
gently, so silently that the nature of him 
is changed, and he knows it not. 
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FINE FEATHERS. 


SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


= EBRUARY FILL-DYKE” is no 
more the key-note of our season- 
able anticipations since matters climatic 
have ceased to run in their ancient grooves, 
and a general chassez-croisez of the zodiac 
has effectually upset all our century-end 
calculations. There was a time, and 
doubtless a very good time it was, when 
white muslin frocks, cut low in the neck, 
disregarding sleeves, and supported by 
cotton stockings of the same snowy hue, 
were considered the only wear of budding 
maidenhood when early May came piping— 
I had almost said piping hot—across the 
meadows to the summons of summer. 
December in like manner announced itself 
with orthodox snow-drifts and the ex 
pected wintry winds that whistled o’er the 
moor and blustered about the house walls, 
while holly- berries reddened for Christ- 
mas, and the mistletoe, knowing its ulti- 
mate destination and provocative powers, 
berried profusely on lichened apple- 
branches. Then came February running 
in rain, and March, a peck of whose flying 
dust was valued by the farmer at an ounce 
of gold. April to follow with sunshine and 
cloud-spray alternately, while inevitable 
baa-lambs disported in green meadows, 
and mint grew conveniently at hand 
awaiting its turn for the sauce-boat. But 
why run the gamut of a forgotten code? 
The old order changeth—has changed— 
and we blow hot or we blow cold, as the 
uncontrolled and inconsequent weather 
fiend listeth, freezing in summer or melt- 
ing in winter, as suits the grotesque 
humour of this satyr who hath succeeded 
the gentle spirit of our grandmothers’ 
well-ordered seasons. 
What to wear—the pregnant question 





that iseternally asked and answered—might 
now with good reason be supplemented 
with, when to wear it; and if the fashion 
edicts proscribe chiffon for May or 
chinchilla for March it is rather with the 
hope than the certainty that they will be 
possible, for what the climate may bring 
forth no woman knoweth. 

The hunting contingent, given that 
southerly wind and cloudy sky of the poet, 
have little reason to grumble at fate, and 
since Jack Frost has, so far, politely 
absented himself to a great extent, town 
and the modes have been little troubled 
by those who go hard five days out of 
seven. Meanwhile, with lengthening light 
and the promise of longer, an overhauling 
of the wardrobe becomes inevitable, and 
the disorder and general ‘‘ hugger- mugger” 
of sale-time being over, good dressmakers 
are already beginning some very acceptable 
forms of the demi-saison embryo of fashion. 
Generally speaking, all gowns, of whatever 
denomination, are worn long; and the 
sweeping train, though in various lengths, 
to be sure, equally characterises morning, 
afternoon, or evening frocks. That we 
were loth to abandon the neat, tidy, and 
utilitarian short skirt is evidenced by the 
slow encroachment of the train. But it 
has come and is accepted, as a nose- 
ring or a pigtail would probably be 
did Madame Mode persistently advance 
their adoption. That she stops short at 
such very definite decoration is some- 
thing for which to render much thanks, 
therefore; so let us take our twisting 
trains and our tightened hips with what 
gratitude we may, remembering they 
might have been hoops or farthingales 
instead. 
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For the grande foilette of dinner-parties 
or receptions it is literally a case of neck 
or nothing ; for such gowns, besides being 
cut low, are absolutely denied sleeves, 
the correct thing being to substitute them 
by velvet bands, floral epaulettes or mere 
strings of pearls, or jewels cunningly con- 
trived to “hold” by the experienced 
modiste. Lace sleeves are strictly rele- 
gated to demi-toilette, as are those which 
come half-way down to the elbow. To 
cover shortcomings or angularities south 
of the waist-line, and give those rounded 
outlines at both sides which the shapely 
princesse form of skirt necessitates, 
swan’s down is being used as padding 
over the hips, no other material possess- 
ing its buoyancy and softness; while 
the fan-shaped train of the ’seventies 
is again revisiting the glimpses of moons 
in 1899, and Parisian costumiers are, I 
hear, reverting to all the native and 
imported prints of that period for their 
greater enlightenment on the form of a 
quarter-century back. 

Since we are really threatened with 
these “‘ mermaid tails,” as they used to be 
called, it is to be devoutly wished that 
their consummation will stop short at the 
extreme narrowness which prevailed when 
our chignoned aunts disported them. 
I remember hearing how skirts grew 
gradually tighter and still more tight 
until walking became a trial, dancing a 
torture, and even going upstairs an under- 
taking not to be rashly entered upon. 

Fashion, usually so imperative when her 
ukase has gone forth, gives way gracefully 
in that one matter of the convenient and 
cosy cape, which it is so easy to slip on 
and. off as compared with the coat of our 
present more frequent manner. Many of 
the compromises which notable mode- 
makers have put forth seem, meanwhile, 
to contain the best features of both, as the 
latest visites, for instance, which, whether 
built of suave chinchilla or elegant sable, 
or velvet -mixed with both, own that 
grand air of full toilette which neither 
neat jacket nor easily worn cape ever 
attains in the same degree. Meanwhile, 
for afternoon visiting in our capricious 
climate, capes remain indubitably the most 
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sensible garment of spring and winter 
ides, a quality that has doubtless kept 
them fashionably forward, notwithstanding 
the arrival of so many 
covering. 

Many people wait until the New Year 
has been well aired, so to speak, before 


other forms of 


undertaking the annual Hegira either 
Riviera-wards or to Cairo, which now 
causes such a_ wholesale “flight into 


Egypt” each spring. Women going to 
either sunshiny environment should not 
omit to equip themselves with at least 
half a dozen of those smart shirts made 
of finely tucked mull muslin, with inser- 
tions two or three inches wide, neckband 
and wristlets of real lace. They are in 
the last cry of fashion’s daintinesses of the 
toilette, and when worn over coloured silk 
slips exceed in prettiness any other form 
of blouse. Naturally, the lace must be 
real, and the best of its kind—three yards 
is sufficient—and the owners of old Italian, 
Spanish, Irish, or other cherished heir- 
looms have here the best possible oppor- 
tunity for utilising them. In Paris the 
price of these apparently simple shirts 
ranges from five guineas to five and 
twenty, according to the value of the 
lace used on them, but there is no reason 
why our maids or the “ little dressmaker” of 
our daily needs should not accomplish the 
neat stitchery necessary to their effect 
at figures less excessive. The subject of 
lingerie leads me inevitably to descant on 
the stores, not of purple, but of very fine 
linen which Messrs. Walpole Brothers, of 
89, New Bond Street, and_half-a-dozen 
other addresses in Irish and English towns 
respectively, are at present setting forth so 
seductively. Now if there is one passion 
that appeals powerfully to the heart of 
woman, it is a daintily filled dower- 
chest. I will not go so far as to say 
that it blots out her adoration for dress, 
or interferes with her sufferance of flirt- 
ations, but, to put it in racing parlance, 
it comes in a very good second. This 
harmless housewifely instinct, so en- 
tirely worthy of encouragement, may 
now with great safety he abandoned to 
its own sweet will at Walpoles’, who, 
having disposed at their January sales of 
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all soiled or imperfect articles, have at 
present a selection of immaculate and 
exquisite linen, which fastidious bride- 
elect or experienced matron will equally 
appreciate. The fineness of her hand- 
kerchiefs, ever an important detail to a 
lady, be she “fine” or otherwise, can 
always be counted on when they are pur- 
chased at Walpoles’, their ‘‘ clear lawn” 
and “Irish cambric” deservedly taking 
first place from among many competitors. 
In the more weighty matter of table 
damask both napkins and_table-cloths, 
unique as to quality and design as well, 
will be found unexpectedly moderate in 
price. A few of their most successful 
patterns in this connection are the wis- 
teria border with a closely filled centre of 
shamrocks, another bordered with thistle 
trails and a middle of interwoven thistles 
and shamrocks. A novelty is the Celtic 
medallion design; while the ribbon trellis 
in satin damask always makes a charming 
background for the shining glass and 
fragrant flowers that adorn its surface. 
Holly berries and sprays, with a border 
of Christmas roses and mistletoe, was first 
made for a royal table, where its seasonable 
design annually appears, and there are the 
Irish ivy leaf and the Killarney fern and 
fifty other quite lovely devices, not to 
mention the coats-of-arms and _ heraldic 
emblems which Walpole Brothers can 
always produce, if desired, at a few weeks’ 
notice, and which add so much to the 
dignity and well-thought-out air of the 
well-spread board. Of linen sheets and 
pillow-covers, either delicately veined or 
elaborately embroidered, there is practic- 
ally an unending variety of styles, and the 
same may be repeated of the toilette covers, 
pillow-cases, towels, and other etceteras 
of the linen-closet, by whose rosemary- 
scented contents our housewifely grand- 
mothers set such store. 

One of this month’s Illustrations will be 
found a literal, if liberal, adaptation of a 
rebel Irish called “The Green 
above the Red,” that used to be sung 
when Parnell was a power and Gladstone 
a Goliath—to their parties: a 


song, 


sable- 


bordered and spray-crowned toque of dark 
cheerful 


the 


velvet 


emerald crowning 
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crimson of a jaunty tight-fitting jacket. 
The scarlet coat has, by the way, died the 
death, and its happy despatch was, more- 
over, no loss, since ‘ pink,” however 
delightful across country, has no rarson 
@’étre in town and on foot. Some crimson 
jackets which have been recently issued 
by the best houses are quite another 
matter, however, and, like this model 
here set forth, with its dark sable collar 
and generally well-set-up air, are to be 
much commended. My other Illustration 
represents the current style amongst even- 
ing equipments, and will be found equally 
successful if copied in black or white, 
which may be done without fear of 
detection, as the advertisements say, since 
its original is at present figuring amongst 
the cream of St. Petersburg society. 

The mere mention of pink recalls a 
matter of much interest to sportswomen 
which occupies me greatly at the moment, 
since it is likely to cause a revolution in 
the old beliefs concerning the double 
crutched saddle of our past and present 
only wear. Alexander Scott, of South 
Molton Street, who has probably fitted 
more habits than any three others of his 
trade, as all the hunting world knoweth, 
has recently invented a pneumatic pommel 
adjustable to any saddle, which, while 
replacing the two crutches of the classics, 
offers an all-round improvement on the 
present side-saddle which is bound to be 
adopted as soon as it is seen. It enables 
one to ride seven pounds lighter, it gives 
one such grip as to make falling all but 
impossible, and in the very off event of 
being thrown even, there are no irons to 
catch in one, as so often happens when a 
crutch snaps off. The comfort of this 
pneumatic pommel I can testify to besides, 
having tried it hard and found it soft, to be 
very epigrammatic, and though not given 
to wagers, am ready to back my opinion 
on its general adoption within a short 
time. Nor is there any danger of the 
pneumatic bag bursting, since it has been 
proved to own seven times the resisting 
power of the strongest football, without, it 
is needless to add, the inevitable vicissi- 
tudes which accompany that heroic cone 
of leather. 
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Long black velvet coats made quite 
tight - fitting, and, oh! anti-climax of 
extravagance, made with slight trains, 
will be worn this spring. They need the 
courage of one’s convictions and one’s 
banker’s balance to boot; but given a 
sufficiency of both, are infinitely smart, and 
can never be achieved, moreover, by the 
ordinary well-to-do mob—a recommenda- 
tion in itself to the exclusively well placed. 
One example of this extreme but still 
unostentatious fashion has been made by 
Paquin for a woman whose reputation 
among even her own sex for dressing well 
is almost European. This coat of black 
Lyons velvet is long and cloge - fitting, 
reaching well to the ground and fastened 
on the left side with two very large 
buttons of diamond and amethyst. Curved 
revers which go all around the neck 
and end in a point at the waist are 
of thick white satin, on which white 
mousseline is puffed between three narrow 
rows of dark Russian sable. The dainty 
elegance of this garment is furthermore 
enhanced by made sleeves of the new 
white velvet, which has slightly raised 
stripes. These, thickly embroidered with 
jet and black silk, give an effect that is 
all of the most charming to the whole. A 
flounced sable muff accompanies the out- 
fit, which is, moreover, crowned with a 
delightful beefeater hat, also in black 
velvet with one thickly curled white ostrich 
feather lying just under the brim, which, 
against all the classic canons of this shape, 
is slightly tip-tilted. 

The froufrou-ing of the silk petticoat, 
to which, in combination with the plain 
short skirt, we long so fondly clung, 
shall, for the present at least, know us no 
more, fashion having ordered that, instead, 
highly ornamented, much - beflounced 
skirts of moirettes, chiffonettes, or other 
light but buoyant material shall replace it. 
Sheaves, garlands, and festoons innumer- 
able of lace adorn the juponage mean- 
while ; and for evening, extravagant fashion 
leads us, moreover, into wearing our petti- 
coats cut as long as the swishing skirts 
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that overlap them—a mode the reverse, it 
may be surmised, of inexpensive. How 
plaintive our husbands will wax, to be sure, 
when next quarter’s bills present them- 
selves for consideration and settlement ; 
and what a mercy that we do not all live in 
America, where a man lately obtained a 
divorce because his wife’s French laundress 
consumed, he vowed, half of a consider- 
able income! For, of course, now that 
these extended petticoats are in vogue we 
shall perforce revert to washable muslin 
and lace, since one evening’s wear will 
entail a week of b/anchisseuse, owing to the 
dusty world we live in. 

One event that may be safely predicted 
for our summer outdoor gowns, too, is 
that all the mousseline and light silks will 
be hand-painted, as are the best ball and 
dinner dresses of the present moment. 
Flower-painters in Paris have been, in 
fact, for once at a premium, and the mode- 
makers have been paying any price for 
the best painted panels and bodice pieces 
so exquisitely rendered in dainty devices 
of ‘carnation, lily, rose” and the rest by 
whilom unregarded artists. 

In passing through my beloved Paris 
the other day I went with a chosen few 
to quiz the company and drink tea at 
Columbin’s, where every modish Parisienne 
religiously adjourns for her “‘ five o’clock.” 
The slimness—I had almost said the 
skimpiness—of the dresses was the first 
thing to fly at my eyes, and another was 
the habit of potted meat or fish sand- 
wiches which everyone seemed to succumb 
to. I tried some of wild duck, tongue, 
and other toothsome concoctions, finding 
them so good that, like Captain Cuttle of 
note making memory, | proceeded to inquire 
the authors of this especial ambrosia, only 
to find, much to my amusement and 
patriotic satisfaction to boot, that Poulton 
and Noel, of Belgravian ox tongue and 
other potted reputations, were the true 
originators of all this Gallic and gas- 
tronomic sweetness and light. ‘* Here,” 
I thought, indeed, “even if only in the 
matter of pressed beef, is fame!” 
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FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


By C. DE THIERRY. 


A description of Mr. Rhodes’ great scheme of building a railway from one 


end of Africa to another. 


This railway will pass through districts inhabited 


by very strange tribes, some of which are here depicted by photographs taken 
by different travellers, 


FRICA is the last stronghold of the 
Negro race. From time imme- 
morial civilisation has, indeed, existed on 
its borders; and, during the past century, 
Christianity and Science have done their 
utmost to shed light on its dark recesses. 


The Beginning of the Great Undertaking: The Ratlway Station at Cape Town. 


Yet the heart of it remains as savage as 


The civilisation of the North 
and South is merely “an embroidered 
fringe to a sable garment.” With the 
completion of the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
however, there will be a transformation. 
The lakes of Africa will be brought as near 
London as the lakes of the North American 
continent, and the Centrai African native 
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become as familiar to the average Briton as 
the Red Indian. 

On account of their association with the 
early Dutch colonists, none of the peoples 
inhabiting the line of route are more 
interesting than the Bushmen, pigmies of 
the race described by 
the Greek historian 
Herodotus ‘‘ as found 
beyond the Libyan 
Desert.” Owing to 
their thieving propen- 
sities they were treated 
more like dangerous 
wild beasts than men, 
their hand against 
every man, and every 
man’s hand against 
them. They live in 
rocks and caves, 
possess neither flocks 
nor herds, and have 
no idea of cultivating 
the ground. So ele- 
mentary are their 
ideas, indeed, that 
they have no word to 
express the difference 
between a married and an unmarried 
woman. They are the most forlorn outcasts 
it is possible to conceive, no other race 
having fallen so low in the social scale, 
except the Australian aborigines. Never- 
theless, they decorate their rocky homes 
with carvings and drawings, which show 
considerable art, and a close affinity with 
primitive Egyptian designs. They also 
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Before the Railway: Fording the Crocodile River. 


use a peculiar imple- 
ment of shaped wood, 
over which a_ heavy 
perforated stone is 
passed, and fixed by 
a wedge. This is 
digging 
for edible tuberous 


used in 


roots of desert plants, 
the weight of the 
stone assisting in 
driving the point of 
the stick into the 
ground, andalsoacting 
as a fulcrum in digging 
out the tuber. A kin- 
dred people are the 





Hottentots, Khoi- 
Khoi—‘men of 
men.” They are, 
however, of a higher 
type than the Bush- 
men, and on account 
of their good-nature 
and faithfulness, 
make excellent 
domestic. servants. 
Like most savages, 
they are spiritualists. 
Singularly enough, in 
the old days they 
used to venerate a 





Before the Railway: 





After the Completion of the Cape Town-Buluwayo Railway: 
A Rest by the Wayside. 


Crossing a Drift. 


particular kind of 
insect( Mantis), whose 
aid they sought when 
in danger or suffér- 
ing from hunger. 
Very different are 
the Kaffirs (Zulus, 
Bechuanas, Basvtos), 
the most numerous 
race in South Africa, 
and one of the great 
branches of the 
Bantu family. They 
are fine, tall men, 
varying in colour 
from jet black to a 
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Of the Rails: A frequent Sight on the new Railway. 


t of departed ances- 
tors, especially great 
warriors; and these 
they invest with all 
the powers usually 
ascribed to the Deity. 
The consequence is, 
witchcraft has all the 
force of a religion. 
How powerful it is, 
socially and_politic- 
ally, may be gathered 





Mr. Cectl Rhodes’ Farm in the Matoppo Hills 


dark copper. ‘Their 
system of government 
is mixed—feudal and 
patriarchal. Women 
are regarded as 
i chattels and beasts of 
| burden. Polygamy 
is universal, and land 
is the property of the 
tribe, not of the indi- 
vidual. They have 
no fixed idea of God. 
As with the Maoris of 
New Zealand, their 
belief embraces no 
more than the spirits 








The Festivities at the Opening of the Mafeking-Buluwayo Railway. 
This is the Terminus of the Ratlway up to the present Time. 
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from the disaster which it brought on 
South Africa in 1857. To drive his 
people to desperation, that they might 
be forced to wage a war of extermination 
against the white intruder, the witch- 
doctor Umhlakaza persuaded them to 
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seventy thousand of them died of 
starvation. Witchcraft among all Bantu 
peoples is a terrible engine of tyranny and 
oppression. Any man who is too rich or 
too great for the ruling chief is ‘‘ smelled 
out,” and charged with having caused 
some disaster by in- 
cantations. Sometimes 














The Stnoia Cave and Underground Lake at Lo Mogund:. 
stalactite columns of great beauty, and the light, entering a shaft, ts reflected 
from the bottom of the lake, which makes the water a most beautiful turquoise 
blue; an effect somewhat similar to that seen in the famous Grotto at Capri. 


“burn their boats.” By means of a girl- 
medium, who professed to see spirits and 
to hear strange voices, they were solemnly 
commanded to destroy all their corn and 
cattle, which were to rise again increased 
sevenfold. They were also promised 
victory against their enemies, who were 
to flee before them. The Kaffirs obeyed, 
but the prophetess- proved false, and 








The cave ts formed of 





he is killed immedi- 
ately; but too often 
he is put to death 
by slow torture. The 
Kaffirs have _ pro- 
duced those mighty 
leaders of men, Chaka 
and Moselekatse. 

The Amandabili, as 
they should be called, 
are descendants of 
Umsili Gaza, one of 
Chaka’s indunas, who, 
fearing for his life, 
fled northwards, finally 
settling in what is now 
known as_ Rhodesia. 
Unlike other African 
peoples, they do not 
buy the wite from her 
father, but after the 
first child is born the 
husband has to pay its 
value, or else the wife’s 
father has the right to 
take the child away. 
Should a _ wife die 
shortly after marriage, 
or prove barren, how- 
ever, the husband has 
a right to claim her 
| sister or nearest re- 
lation in place of her. 
The Matabele despised 
work, and regarded 
their weaker and more 
industrious neighbours as their lawful 
prey. Of the cruelty and ferocity of 
the late King Lo Bengula endless tales 
are told. One related by the Hon. A. 
Wilmot, in his ‘Expansion of South 
Africa,” shows him at his very worst: 
‘‘His sister, Nina, as she was called by 
the Europeans, was his constant com- 
panion, ate out of the same dish, and 






















Rhodesian Whites : 
A Patrol in Matabeleland. 


exercised a powerful 


and favourable in- 
fluence over him. 
Suddenly ‘she was 


accused of witchcraft, 
taken away a few 
hundred yards, and 
strangled in the 
light of day, by the 
order of her own 
brother. When led to 
execution one of the 
most dramatic scenes 
recorded in South 
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African history took 
place. The princess, 
knowing that jealousy 
had caused her de- 
struction, turned to 
the queens, and, in 
an awful manner, 
raising her hand to 
heaven, invoked a 
terrible curse upon 
them, and swore by 
Matshobana that no 
child of Lo Bengula 
would ever sit on the 
throne of the Mata- 
bele. The prophecy 








Lo Bengula used to work his Gold by means of this Five-stamp Battery. 


Rhodesian Blacks: 
A Matabele Family. 


has been literally ful- 
filled in their conquest 
by the Chartered 
Company, an _ end 
absolutely essential to 
the civilisation of 
Central Africa. The 
Mashona, the miser- 
able victims of Mata- 
bele ferocity, are a 
kindred race. Peace- 
ful and industrious, 
they are the best 
husbandmen south of 
the Equator 











Further North: A Group 


of Mashona Women. 


At Buluwayo, Lo 
Bengula’s old capital, 
the railway, which 
spans South Africa to 
Cape Town, a dis- 
tance of 1360 miles, 
comes to an end—at 
least, for the present. 
The last section of 
it—that is, from 
Mafeking—was 
opened by Sir Alfred 
Milner, the High 
Commissioner, in 
November 1897. 
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Still Further North: The Village of Koba Koba on Lake Nyassa. 








From Buluwayo 
northwards the 
exact route has not 
yet been decided. 
It is proposed to 
follow the course of 
the Sanyati River to 
the Kariba Gorge, 
where its banks are 
solid rock, only 
fifty yards apart. 
The country is 
sparsely populated, 
abounds in coal, is 
extremely healthy, 
and suitable for 





The present Substitute fora 
Railway: A Stern-Wheeler 
on the Zambest. 


growing crops. The 
line will then skirt the 
Belgian Congo, and 
follow the shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. 
Should this plan prove 
impracticable, the 
railway will be carried 
to Lake Nyassa. 

The Atonga women 
dye their hair with 
ochre. They also 
ornament themselves 
with a piece of ivory, 
about an inch in 
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FROM THE 
diameter, inserted in a hole made in the 
upper lip. Though it projects so as to 
stand higher than the nose, against which 





An Angont Beauty pounding Corn. 


it presses, it does not seem to interfere 
with their speech. Kissing they know 
nothing about. The Yao, the Angoni, 
and Makololo are warlike races, which 
live between Lake Nyassa and Lake Bang- 
They make excellent 
cheerfully bearing from fifty to sixty 
pounds, with which they will travel as 
many as twenty miles in a day. They 
can climb mountains better than white 
men, crawling up the face of rocks like 
With one hand they will hold 
their load in position on their heads, 
with the other they clutch at any little 
projection which them in 
the ascent. The salutation, 
especially among the people north-west of 
Lake Nyassa, is most extraordinary. An 


weolo. porters, 


a Cat. 


may assist 


mode of 


inferior greeting a superior will throw him- 
self on his stomach and strike himself with 
violence on the hinder parts. A woman, 
when entreating a favour of a man, will 
throw herself at his feet and try to place 
one of them on her neck. ‘This is also 
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done by prisoners begging for pardon, and 
suppliants of every kind and degree. 
Hence arises the well-known phrase ‘‘ To 
catch the leg.” In our little African 
wars the defeated chief has, in suing for 
peace, always sent a message desiring “to 
catch the Queen’s leg.” That is to say, he 
wishes to place her Majesty’s foot on his 
neck as a token of submission. 

An Angoni on the war-path generally 
ties a piece of red cloth round the waist 
and puts ona kilt of animals’ tails or of 
cat-skins. As a headdress he 
wears either a crown made of zebra mane, 
or an arrangement of cock’s feathers. He 
also adorns his ankles with white frills 
made of goat’s hair. ‘Tattooing is general 
everywhere in Central Africa: the Yao 


dressed 


mark their temples with a circle, and 
the middle of the forehead with two or 
three longitudinal lines. Other tribes 


cover their bodies with cicatrices arranged 
in patterns, or raise hideous scars on their 
foreheads. ‘The Angoni, when they do 
not wear their hair Zulu-fashion, let it 
grow in long wisps, which they tie up with 
grass or straw. Some of their neighbours 
wear wigs of plaited thread ornamented 
with cowry shells. South of Tanganyika, 
a headdress is worn of black goat-skin, 





An Atonga Carrier. 
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Nearly Half-Way: The London Misstonary Society's ‘Good News” in 
dock on Lake Tanganyika. The boat at anchor ts a steel boat named 
the “‘ Morning Star.” 





of an animal, which is its 
totem. King Mwanga’s 
clan is named after the 
beaver. Others are named 
after the grasshopper, 
lizard, crocodile, locust, 
buffalo. But the flesh of 
an animal sacred to a clan 
may not be eaten except 
by members of other clans. 
Nor can a man marry in 
his own clan. The fashion- 
able mode of locomotion 
in Uganda is most curious. 
It consists of riding 
astride the shoulders of a 
slave, which has a 
ludicrous effect, except to 
a native, who, when he is 


the hair of which is allowed to hang over so carried by a friend, regards it as an 
the forehead. honour. Marriage, though a matter of 

Uganda, described by Mr. Stanley as purchase, entails an elaborate ceremonial ; 
the ‘‘ Pearl of Africa,” is inhabited by one and this is also true of death. The body 


of the numerous 
Bantu peoples. 


is wrapped in 
bark-cloth, made 





The prefixed . | 

syllables wa and 
u are among the 
characteristics of 
the Bantu lan- 
guages. Thus, 
U-ganda signifies 
country of the 
Ganda; Wa- 
ganda, the Ganda 
people. They 
number about five 
millions, the 
women being 
largely in excess 
of the men, pro- 
bably owing to 
the warlike cha- 
racter of the 
latter. Their 
mythology and 
court ceremonial 
are on the same 
elaborate scale. 
The nation is 


The tribe of the Ruga Ruga its very warlike; it was 





by the natives out 
of the bark of a 
kind of fig-tree, 
and with it are 
buried cloths, 
varying in number 
according to the 
rank of the de- 
ceased. Fora 
peasant fifty, for 
a chief from two 
hundred to three 
thousand. When 
the late King 
Mtesa died, 
£10,000 worth of 
cloth was buried 
in his grave. The 
cowry shell is the 
only currency in 
Uganda, and 
this was intro- 
duced by the 


_ ere Arabs. 


To the north- 


divided into clans. driven out of tts original country and ts now settled on west of Lake 
Each of these the east of the most northern end of Lake Tanganytka. Albert Nyan za 
: The above picture shows one of the tribesmen in his * 


goes by the name 


wooden war mask. 


live the Akka: 














that is to say, to the west of the proposed 
line of railway. They are a pigmy race, 
averaging about four feet ten inches in 
height. Their skin is dull brown, and their 
faces have a projection of the jaws, which, 
with their gaping mouth, gives them the 
appearance of an ape. Their eyes are large 
and wide open, and they have very big ears. 
To add to their other peculiarities, they 
are greatly given to facial contortions. 


Schweinfurth says: ‘‘ The twitching of 
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realisation of the Cape to Cairo dream 
will bring into touch with civilisation. 
With the exception of a few bangles or 
a string of beads round the waist, and 
ostrich feathers on their shorn heads, the 
men wear no clothes. The women adorn 
themselves with rings, chains, beads, and 
shells. They also wear a fringe in front 
and a leather apron behind. Both sexes 
paint their bodies red and tattoo their 
skins most elaborately. They are very 





The Capital of Uganda, from Fort Kampola, over which floats the Union Fack. 


the eyebrows, the rapid gestures of the 
hands and feet while talking, the incessant 
wagging and nodding of the head, all 
combine to give a very grotesque appear- 
ance to the little people.” For this reason 
they figure at the court of the Mombuttu 
King as buffoons. 

The Bari are fine-looking Negroes, who 
inhabit the country about Lado, the scene 
of Emin Pasha’s philanthropic efforts to 
create some kind of government after the 
destruction of Egyptian power in the 
Soudan. They are one of the many tribes 
of the Upper Nile region which the 


fond of their cattle, which are killed to 
eat only for funeral feasts. To the north 
of these are the Dinka, a strange people 
in a continent of strange peoples. Though 
among the darkest of races, they make 
themselves darker with a coating of ashes. 
They have little hair, which is closely 
shorn except for a tuft at the top. Some- 
times, however, it is dressed so as to 
stand up straight from the head, when it 
is dyed red with an effect so hideous and 
fiendish as not to be described. According 
to Dinka ideas, clothing is fit only for 
women. These load themselvés with iron 
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The Tomb of Mtesa, the late King of Uganda. 


bracelets and anklets, which, with every 
movement of the wearer, clink like the fetters 
of a slave. Unlike their neighbours, the 
Dinka are clean in their persons and refined 
in their cookery. ‘They do not all eat 
together out of the same dish, but in suc- 
Their houses are sometimes 
40 ft. in diameter, and are very clean. 
The central pillar is usually the trunk of 
a living tree, and the roof is of cut straw. 
So great is the regard of the Dinka for 
their flocks and herds that they will not kill 


cession. 





On the Road to Fashoda: Shillooks in a Canoe. 


them for their own use, though they will 
eat the flesh of their neighbours’ cattle. 
The Shillooks inhabit the bank of the 
White Nile for two hundred miles, their 
territory extending as far to the east as 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. They make them- 
selves even more repulsive in appearance 
than the Dinka. Not only do they plaster 
their bodies with ashes, but they break 
off the lower front teeth. Schweinfurth 
says of them: ‘‘The movements of their 
lean, bony limbs are so languid, and their 
repose so perfect, as 
- - not rarely to give the 
| Shillooks the resem- 
blance of mummies; 
and whoever comes as 
a novice among them 
can hardly resist the 
impression that in 
gazing at those ash- 
grey forms, he is look - 
ing upon mouldering 
rather than 
upon living beings.” 
Though the men pluck 
out their beards, they 
devote great attention 
to their hair, which is 


forms 
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stiffened with clay, gum, or dung, and then 
arranged like a fan or comb. The women 
wear their hair cut short. Though the 





Through Omdurman: The Mahdi's Tomb. 


religious ideas of the Dinka are primitive, 
they reverence a Great Father, and believe 
their dead are always with them. 

The Baggaras have become more or less 
familiar to the British public by the 
Soudan War of 1884-85, and the brilliant 
victories of the Sirdar last They 
were, perhaps, the most zealous followers 
of the Mahdi. They call themselves 
Arabs, though they speak Arabic with an 
accent. They have a reddish complexion 
and are tall, well made, and dignified. ‘They 
are great elephant-hunters, and own large 
herds of cattle ; the women wear the curious 
headdress peculiar to Lower Egypt. 

The Imperial Government Railway from 
Cairo to Kassala, which is to connect with 
the Cape-Tanganyika Railway by way of 
the White Nile and Uganda, brings Europe 
in touch with the Nubians, the descend- 
ants of the ancient inhabitants of Ethiopia, 
though their country is never: strictly 
defined. They live in the valley of the 
Nile from Assovan to Khartoum, and the 
country on either side from the Red Sea to 
the Libyan Desert. They are now a mixed 
race of Negroes, Arabs, and Hamites, but 
the Negroes only are the descendants 
of the ancient sons of the soil. They 
are the darkest of African races. A 
shock of woolly hair is worn like a cap 
on top of the head, and, at the back and 
sides, almost to the shoulders. They 
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often disfigure themselves with three 
oblique scars on each cheek, and to 
cure disease sometimes inflict wounds 
on their bodies. The men wear a tunic, 
and over it a cotton robe. A girl 


wears little else than a girdle or apron 
ornamented with pearls or gold and silver 
ornaments. She is also fond 
rings and wears bits of wood in the jobes 
of her ears until she gets a husband, when 
she exchanges them for gold and silver. 
The married women dress more elabor- 
ately, especially the hair, which is twisted 
into long spiral curls, stiffened with fat 
and ochre, and sometimes covered with 
thick layers of gum. The Fellahin are de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. The 
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men are good- 
looking, tall, 
robust, lithe, and 
capable of great 
endurance. The 
women mature 
early, many girls 
being mothers at 
fourteen. In old 
age they are ugly, 
but in youth their 
loveliness is un- 
surpassed. More 
beautiful eyes can 
hardly be con- 
ceived — large, 
dark, almond- 
shaped, with long 
black lashes and 
a most exquisitely 
soft expression. 
Unfortunately, 
however, an 
Egyptian girl 
tattoos with 
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An Egyptian Fellah. 


Cairo, the Capital of Egypt. 





some bluish mix- 
ture her chin and 
between the 
breasts, wears 
great rings in her 
ears and nose, 
and paints her 
eyelids with kohl. 
She is seen at her 
best carrying her 
water-jar from the 
river or village 
well. 

As the genius 
of one colonial 
statesman brought 
the Atlantic and 
Pacific together 
by means of a 
railway, so the 
genius of another 
is about to con- 
nect the two 
extremes of a 
continent. 
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A RED RAG TO SPA 


DON CARLOS, DUKE OF MADRID WITO CLAIMS THE SPANISH THRONE. 








THE MASTER OF THE CHANNEL. was Sub-Lieutenant of the Royal yacht 

HE Channel is in safe keeping, for Victoria and Albert in 1864. He reached 
Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson his commandership eleven years later, 

has hoisted his flag on the Majestic. He and he was in command of the flag- 


ship Shah when that vessel fought the 
Peruvian rebel ironclad monitor Huascar 
off the Peru coast. From 1879 till 1881 
he was chief of the Arifannia, and suc- 
ceeded Lord Charles Beresford as Captain 
of the royal yacht Osborne. Since then he 
has had several ships. He has invented a 
new system of voice-pipes on ships, which 
the mercantile marine has taken up. He 
is a keen cricketer, golfer, and sportsman. 


A PERSIAN PRINCE. 
A prominent young Persian—to wit, his 
Imperial Highness Prince Shoaa-i- 
Saltanah Malik Manstr Mirza—is now 
in Europe for the sake of his health. He 
is the second son of the Shah by the 
granddaughter of Fath-Ali-Shah, the 





Photo by Maull and Fox. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR H. RAWSON. 


was born in 1843, and having been at 
Marlborough College, he entered the 
Queen’s Navee at the age of fourteen. 
Since that time he has seldom been idle. 
He served in the China War of 1858-61, 
and came out of it with medals and 

wounds. He hoisted the British flag at 
Cyprus in 1878; was knighted in 1892; 
and bombarded Zanzibar in 1896. He is 
a fearless swimmer. So long ago as 1861 
he was thanked on the quarter-deck of his 
ship for having saved the life of a marine 
in the Shanghai River, and one year later 
he got the silver medal of the Royal 
Humane Society for another piece of 
gallantry. 





Phuto by Schaarwichter, Berlin. 


PRINCE MIRZA, THE SHAH’S SECOND SON. 
THE LATEST REAR-ADMIRAL. 


Harry Rose, as his intimates call him, is second king of the present dynasty. Born 
the latest Rear-Admiral. Born in 1844, in 1880, he entered the army at the age 
he entered the Navy in 1858, and _ of nine, serving two years in the infantry 
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and nine in the artillery, He is now 
an adjutant to his august sire. He is very 
accomplished, plays the piano and violin, 
is enthusiastic on photography, and he 
speaks French fluently, for the Persians 
are excellent linguists. He has five 
brothers and eleven sisters. 


JOHN BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP. 
This year will witness a great deal more 
discussion and perhaps action over China 
than we have had for many a day; and 
Sir Claude MacDonald will be more 
in the public eye than ever. Sir Claude 
is the son of a 
Major-General, and —— 
entered the Highland 
Light Infantry in 
1872 at the age of 
twenty, retiring as 
Major three years ago, 
after going through 
the Egyptian Cam- 
paign of 1882-84. He 
began his diplomatic 
career in 1883 as 
Military Attaché at 
Cairo; then he went 
to Zanzibar; thence 
to the West Coast of 
Africa. He was 
knighted in 1892, and 
in 1896 he went out 
to China. He had 
been there before, as 
an officer in Gordon’s 
‘victorious army”; and he had travelled 
in the Heathen Chinee’s vast empire a 
good deal. He speaks Chinese perfectly, 
and writes it as well as he does the Queen’s 
English (which is not his strong point). 
He has been in for a great deal of adverse 
criticism, but he goes on his way rejoicing, 
aided by his wife, who was a soldier’s 
daughter and an Indian Civil servant’s 
widow, and who faced the Empress of 
China lately at the head of the Ambas- 
sadorial dames. 


SIR CLAUDE 


AN IRISH PHILANTHROPIST. 
“Guinness” is always more or less in 
the public eye; but’ the Guinness who 
is Lord Iveagh has, by his recent 





munificence, put himself on a very high 
pedestal indeed. His Lordship cele- 
brated the season of offerings by giving 
away £500,000. One half of that sum goes 
to improve the City of Dublin ; the other 
is given to the Jenner Institute of Preven- 
tive Medicine at Chelsea, so that the 
future of pathological research in this 
country is placed on a safe basis at last. 
The Guinnesses started brewing in 1759. 
In 1867 the brewery founder’s grandson 
was made a Baronet. The latter’s eldest 
son was created Baron Ardilaun in 1880, 
while his third son was elevated to the 
peerage as Baron 
ce al Iveagh. Even the 
ree | Rothschilds have not 
done better. The 
title was suggested 
to him by the fact that 
Sir Arthur Magennis 
of Down was created 
in 1623 Viscount 
Magennis of Iveagh. 
The fifth Viscount, 
who raised a regiment 
of dragoons for 
James II., was re- 
warded for his trouble 
by the forfeiture of 
his title in 1691, and 
he died in the follow- 
ing year without 
leaving issue. The 
present Lord Iveagh 
was born in 1847, 
and married his kinswoman Miss Adelaide 
Guinness in 1873. They have three sons 
alive, all of whom have been educated at 
Eton. Lord Iveagh has two country seats 
in Ireland and in England, and residences 
in London and Dublin. 


Photo by Elliott and Fry. 
MACDONALD. 


AN OLD JUDGE AND A NEW PEER. 

None of the new peers is more popular and 
better known than the veteran Sir Henry 
Hawkins, who hasa warm place in the hearts 
of all Englishmen as a wit, a sportsman, 
and a conscientious judge. At eighty-two 
Sir Henry is as healthy as ever, though 
(perhaps because) he has led the life of 
a very hard worker. He is the son of a 
Hitchen solicitor, and his brother was a 
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LORD IVEAGH, 


Who has given £250,000 to the Fenner Institute of Preventive Medicine and £250,000 to improve Dublin. 
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Chancery barrister, so that he has always 


lived 


in a legal atmosphere. He 


has 


been working at law himself for fifty-six 
years, for he was called to the Bar of the 


Middle Temple in 
1843, and got his silk 
forty-one years ago. 
He gave the Crown 
great assistance 
during the Tichborne 
Case, and was raised 
to the Bench in 1876, 
Sir Henry is a kins- 
man of Anthony Hope 
(who is a lawyer also). 
Like Lord Russell of 
Killowen, he has 
been very keen on 
the Turf, being 
counsel and honorary 
member of the Jockey 
Club; and you might 
often have seen him 
riding at Newmarket 


Heath on a sturdy cob. 
Jack, 
Falmouth gave him in 1881. 


fox-terrier called 





SIR HENRY 


He hada favourite 
which Lord 
It was Sir 


Henry’s constant companion till 1894, when 
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THE NEW LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


The two pictures below suggest such a title 
as ‘‘ From Cowboy to Chamberlain.” Asa 
matter of fact, Lord Hopetoun, the new 


Photo by Russell. 


HAWKINS. 


Lord Chamberlain, 
roughed it like a 
squatter when he 
was in Victoria in 
1889-95 as Governor. 
He is a Peer who 
wants to get on. 
Born in 1860, he 
began his _ career 
under the wing of 
the Scots Kirk by 
representing her 
Majesty as _ Lord 
High Commissioner 
to the General As- 
sembly. He has 
been a Lord-in-Wait- 
ing to the Queen, 
and has served in 
the yeomanry. He 


married the daughter of Lord Ventry, and 


has two sons. 


themselves by breeding ponies. 


His two sisters amuse 


The 


supporters of his arms are figures of 





Photo by Johnstone O’Shannessy. 


LORD HOPETOUN AS A COWBOY. 


it died, and nearly broke his heart. 


His 


first wife was an actress, Miss Reynolds, 
who was long associated with Macready. 


Photo by Johnstone O’Shannessy. 


LORD HOPETOUN IN COURT DRESS. 


Hope, 


and his motto (as Englished) 


runs: ‘But my hope is not broken.” 
How could he ‘do other than succeed ? 
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LADY BARBARITY. 


A ROMANTIC COMEDY. 


By J. C. SNAITH. 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, the well-known Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” has chosen 
the stirring times of the Jacobite Rebellion for the misz-en-scene of this story. 


SYNOPSIS OF FORMER CHAPTERS. 
LADY BARBARITY, so called because of the lack of heart she showed to her suitors, becomes tired of the 
bewigged puppets of London Fashion, and retires to her family’s ancestral seat, High Cleeby. While there, 
Captain Grantley, a London acquaintance of Lady Barbarity, in pursuance of his military duties craves 
permission of the Earl to escort a Jacobite prisoner whom he is taking to Newgate across the Earl’s moor 
and to billet the escort at High Cleeby for the night, which permission the Earl, an ardent Hanoverian, 
readily grants. Captain Grantley, who is desirous of making Lady Barbarity his wife, gratifies her curiosity 
to see the prisoner, whom she finds to be young and handsome. She inquires what punishment is going 
to be meted out to him, and is told that as he has done good service for the Pretender he will be hanged at 
Tyburn. On further inquiry she learns that he is of low birth and named Anthony Dare, and that he has 
preferred death to the betrayal of his friends. Inspired by pity or a love of mischief, she at the dead of 
night sets him free of his fetters, but just as the prisoner attempts to escape Captain .Grantley appears. 
There is a hard struggle, in which the Captain is wounded by the prisoner with a pistol given by Lady 
Barbarity, who herself receives a flesh wound from the same shot. The prisoner makes good his escape, 
and the Captain threatens to complain to the Government, which will bring about the arrest of the 





Earl fcr High Treason. 


CHAPTER V. 

I MIX IN THE HIGH POLITICAL. 
WAS very mystified by the manner of 
my papa. When I tripped into his 
presence, I was met with that wonderful 
sweet politeness that was so much in the 
marrow of the man that at his decease a 
tale was put about in town that his death 
was delayed ten minutes by the elaborate 
courtesies with which he introduced him- 

self to the Old Gentleman’s attention. 

Having paid me a compliment or two 
and discovered the good condition of my 
shoulder, he congratulated me on that fact, 
and then took a chair with such comical 
solemnity that I burst into laughing at 
the picture that he made. 

“Mr. J.P.,” says I, “that’s excellent. 
Mr. Custos Rotulorum, my devoir to you! 
And I am sure your worship hath only to 
strike that attitude at the Petty Sessions to 
reform every poacher in the shire.” 
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I rose and swept three curtseys at him, 
but he sat more serious than ever. 

** Bab,” says he, “‘there hath been an 
accident; and, my dear child, I would 
have given much to have prevented it.” 

There was a depth and brevity about 
these words that startled me out of my 
lightheartedness. I had never guessed 
that this old barbarian kept such a chord 
locked up in his heart. In five-and- 
twenty years I had not touched it till this 
instant, and why or how I had done so 
now I did not know. 

Meantime I sat in silent fascination at 
the fine and sorrowful power that had 
come into his voice, and hearkened with 
all my ears to everything he had to say. 

‘“‘ Bab,” says he with a gentle smile that 
was intended to conceal his unaccustomed 
gravity, ‘‘ man is a whimsical animal, I am 
aware. But there is one thit.z in him that 
even a woman must deal with mercifully. 
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You have, perhaps, not heard of what he 
calls his honour. The omission is not 
yours, my pretty lady; your angelic sex 
rises superior to honour and little flip- 
pancies of that kind. But your papa 
suffers from his sex, and is therefore tainted 
with their foolish heresies. He hath also 
what he calls his honour; and a certain 
young person whom I will not name, but 
who, I may say, is as greatly celebrated 
for her beauty as her wit, hath quite un- 
consciously put her foot upon it. And 
that spot is so tender that she must forgive 
the victim if he groans.” 

He smiled a charming, melancholy 
smile, and made me think of those noble 
velvet gentlemen by Vandyck upon the 
walls of our state chambers, whom I would 
stand and look at hours together and 
make love with all my heart to when I was 
a little girl. To watch him smile, and to 
hear him speaking like a most tender 
music, none could have discerned what 
his emotion was, unless one had the 
experience of a lifetime to bear upon his 
ways. And for myself, ’twas only the 
misgivings of my heart that told me he 
was in great pain. 

** What is it that I’ve done, my lord ?” 
cries I, feeling that he must have been 
furnished with a very highly coloured 
picture of my deeds. 

‘*I gave my word to the King,” he 
answered me, ‘‘ that I would succour his 
soldiers here at Cleeby for a night, and 
take the prisoner that they held into my 
keeping faithfully. Instead of that, I send 
my maid to drug the sentry; I go out ina 
pair of carpet slippers in the middle of the 
night; I set a ladder up against the hay- 
loft; [ climb up there, and by means of 
dropping through a trap into a manger, I 
get into the prisoner’s cell and let the 
prisoner out ; I furnish that prisoner with 
a pistol; I disarm an officer of the King, 
and cause him to be shot severely in the 
knee, and enable the prisoner to escape. 
It is in this manner that I redeem my 
promise to the Government of his Majesty 
the King.” 

“ You, 
doubting 


my lord!” cries I, aghast, and 
whether he had the proper 
“Pray shatter 
I, my lord—-I, your 


enjoyment of his mind. 
those 


delusions ! 
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daughter Bab, did that, and I can show 
you the wound upon my shoulder that I 
got.” And here I chanced to sneeze, and 
turned it into evidence. 

‘“‘And that, my lord,” says I, “is the 
mortal cold I’ve caught from those carpet 
slippers. I put them on for fear of waking 
you, Sir.” 

‘“* Bab,” says he, in a wooing voice, 
“‘ was it you who made that promise to the 
King ?” 

** Certainly not,” says I in triumph, “‘ for 
do you suppose that I would have thus 
amused myself had I done so? I told the 
Captain I was a rebel from the first.” 

“Then that confirms all that I have 
said,” says he, ‘‘and I have informed the 
Captain that you count for nothing in this 
matter, and ’twas I who let the prisoner 
out.” 

“Which, under your pardon, you never 
did,” says I, misunderstanding him. ‘I 
took the risks and I’ll have the glory. 
*T will be published in the Courier that that 
audacious wretch Bab Gossiter let out a 
dangerous rebel in the middle of the night, 
at her father’s country seat, by outwitting 
nimbly a well-known officer of his Majesty. 
They will put me in a ballad, and sell ’em 
two a penny in the Strand. Sylvanus 
Urban will have a full and particular 
account of me in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and for a whole nine days I sha! 
be as variously known as Joan of Arc or 
wicked Mrs. Molly Cutpurse.” 

“But ’twill be said,” says he, “that 
Mrs. Rumour hath lied as usual, and that 
she hath been quite put out of countenance 
by the fact that the Earl of Longacre, her 
peerless ladyship’s papa, hath confessed 
in his own person to this treason ; that he 
hath stood his trial upon it at Old Bailey ; 
hath been found guilty, and therefore 
stands committed to the Tower.” 

‘*Papa,” says I severely, ‘‘you are 
become profane. Do not jest with such 
sacred names as ‘High Treason,’ ‘ Old 
Bailey,’ and the ‘ Tower.’” 

“Bab,” says he, ‘“‘a woman’s head is 
far too pretty to understand these ugly 
matters. But ’tis enough that ’twas I that 
let that prisoner out in the middle of the 
night ; ’tis my name that Captain Grantley 
has done me the special favour of inserting 
















in his despatches to the Minister of War, 
and it will be my body that will be com- 
mitted in dishonour to the Tower. And 
now, my pretty Bab, suppose we wash our 
hands of these dirty politics, and solace 
with a little game of back- 
gammon and a dish of tea.” 

There was only one person in the world 
that this delightful mirror of the graces 
could not deceive with his urbanity. She 
chanced to be his daughter Bab. That 
young person’s eyes could penetrate his 
embroidered vest and look into his heart, 
or any substitute that he wore for that 
important organ. His countenance | 
never saw more easy and serene, and was 
good enough to cheat the devil with ; but 
behind that mask his every nerve was 
quivering with an agony of shame. His 
sensibility to politics astonished me. ‘This 
worldly man, this polished heathen, this 
ancient fop, this hard-bit roué, who feared 
not God nor anybody; this scandalous 
Court chronicle of sixty years of Stuartry, 
to be laid prone and bleeding by a frolic 
of his daughter Bab’s! ’Twas impossible, 
you'll say, and that is what I also said; 
but there it was. 


ourselves 


“Oh, these politics!” cries I 
passion. ‘‘ A pestilence upon ’em! Con- 
found these politics! And what in the 
world is there to make so wry a face about, 
my lord? The matter might be serious. 
Do I not repeat, Sir, that the thing was 
but a piece of mischief? Call it fun, my 
lord, bravado, diablerie, what you will, but 
I want you to understand that ’twas a piece 
of mischief.” 

“Tis perfectly correct,” says he; ‘an 
infernal piece of mischief.” 

**’Then might I ask, my lord, what there 
is to make a song about ? True, the rebel 
is escaped, but I’m not sorry in the least 
for that; indeed, betwixt ourselves, I am 
somewhat glad of it. He is a very hand- 
some lad and will make a prettier man than 
any that I’ve seen. But what is there to 
make a ballad of, | ask? Is he the only 
rebel in the world, then ? There are thou- 
sands of rebels up and down the earth, 
and I’m sure not a man jack of ’em’s so 
handsome as that lad. Why,” laughs I, 
‘he hath an eye that is a rival to my own. 
No, ’twould not be truthful of me to say 


in a 
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that Iam sorry for it. 


As for the bullet 
that traversed Captain Grantley’s knee, | 
do, indeed, regret that very deeply; but I 
ask you, my lord, is his the first knee that 


hath had a bullet through it? And is it 
going to be the last? Why at that same 
instant a portion of the same discharge hit 
my shoulder too, so he is not the only 
sufferer. Pah! ’twas only a piece of mis- 
chief, and my maid Emblem will tell you 
quite the same, and she should know, for 
she put my cloak on and saw me down the 
stairs. Why, if it comes to argument, my 
lord, the King, nor you, nor politics, nor 
precious Captain Grantley hath a leg to 
stand on, and ’tis argument, they say, that 
is the only thing that is considered in a 
court of justice. Come, tell me, is it not 
so, Mr. Custos Rotulorum ?” 

“Faith, that is so!” laughed his lord- 
ship heartily, and he hath been on four 
occasions High Sheriff of the County ; 
‘“‘and if they shall find a lawyer who 
may prevail against this argument of 
yours, my delightful criminal, it will have 
to be a woman—a second Portia, let us 
say—for the man hath not been fashioned 
yet who could possibly chop logie with 
you; nay, nor if it comes to that ””—and 
my papa stood up and bowed to the bright 
buckles of his shoes in the most flattering 
fashion—‘“‘ the combined genius of our sex 
could never hope to overcome in argument 
the dialectics of you fair, unfathomable, 
amazing ladies.” 

Yet despite his smiling speeches, the 
hard -wrought look still sat in his eyes. 
Then I grew Tower-haunted. Could it 
be possible that my frolic had so greatly 
shocked old, indignant, sober - sided 
Politics? But if any proof were needed 
to the Earl’s assertion that my night’s 
work was criminal, it was at my elbow. 
On the table I saw a sheet of the official 
blue with a brief statement of the prisoner’s 
escape upon it. It was a rather garbled 
version, for the name of me, prime agent 
and offender, was not allowed once to 
appear; nor were the inconvenient details 
set down at any length, but in the sum it 
said that the whole of the responsibility 
rested with my papa, the Earl, and he had 
affixed the peculiar scrawl that was his sig- 
nature upon this preposterous indictment. 
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The familiar which this was 
irresolutely writ, in his trembling, old, and 
gouty hand, affected me most strangely. 
‘There seemed a sort of nobility about the 
of this old 
strain of the hero in a man delights me 
more than anything, and generally fills me 
with a sort of emulation. 

“This means the 
brandishing the paper. 

** It does,” my lord says, inclined to be 
amused at my impetuosity. 

“Then, Sir,” says I, “I will be men- 
tioned in it fully as is my due. I did the 
deed, and I will take the recompense. If 
its reward is to be the Tower, I will claim 
itas my own. Therefore erase your name 
from this document, my lord, and insert 
the name of her who hath duly earned her 
place there.” 

‘“‘ Nay, Bab, not so,” says he. “I gave 
the soldiers of the King my hospitality, 
and now they must give me his.” 

** Which they never shall,” cries I, with 
my cheeks a-flaming. ‘‘ I will go and see 
the Captain, and insist upon his keeping 
to the truth. Oh, these politics! ’Tis 
well said that there is no such thing as 
rectitude in politics. But in the mean- 
time I will draw the teeth out of this 
wicked document to prevent it committing 
harm.” 

And under the nose of its custodian I 
screwed the paper into a ball, and planted 
it calmly in the blaze. Having watched 
it thoroughly consumed, I swept from the 
room to beard the Captain, and left 
‘laughter holding both his sides” in the 
person of his lordship, who quoted Horace 
at me or some other, whom I have not 
sufficient Latin to locate or to determine. 
’Twas about the Sun-God Apollo and his 
tender sentiments towards some deity with 
a cheek of fire. 

I found my worshipful friend the Cap- 
tain in occupation of the library. He was 
dressed rakishly in lavender and in a 
peruke that flourishes most in Chelsey and 
suchlike Southern places. His shattered 
knee was strapped upon a board, and 
though his face was pinched with pain, it 
was anything but woeful when he gazed 
up from the writing-table at which he sat, 
and beheld me glide into the room. 
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He was monstrous busy with a full- 
feathered quill upon a page of foolscap 
the twin to the one to which my papa had 
signed his name, and that had been so 
considerately burned. 

I asked him of his hurt, and he ques- 
tioned me of mine. Both, it seemed, were 
recovering excellently well. Then says I 
with that simplicity which is perhaps the 
most insidious weapon of all that I 
possess— 

“*My dear Captain, I have just seen a 
paper identical to the one you are now 
engaged upon, in the room of my papa. 
I call it very thoughtful of you to suppress 
my name in the manner that you do. Am 
I to suppose ?” I inquired, with an eager- 
ness that he noticed with a gleam of 
pleasure, “that you have treated my part 
in last night’s affair as kindly in this docu- 
ment that you are now preparing ?” 

‘* Look, my dear lady, for yourself!” 
cries he, happy in his own adroitness. ‘I 
will wager that you shall not find your 
name once mentioned in it.” 

My gentleman handed five close-writ 
sheets of foolscap to me to examine for 
myself. I scanned every page, and saw 
that it was even as he said, and that the 
case, a black one in all conscience from 
the point of view of politics, and quite 
enough to hang even a peer of the realm 
upon, was made out entirely to the pre- 
judice of his poor old lordship. 

‘*’Tis true, Captain,” says I, ‘‘that there is 
not a word of me within it. And last night 
at Cleeby without Bab Gossiter is like the 
tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ without the Prince of 
Denmark. ’Tis utterly worthless, Sir. As 
a truthful narrative it is inadequate, but is 
none the less a very pretty fairy-tale. But 
in this cold and unromantic age of Politics, 
pleasing fictions are popular. Therefore, 
dear Captain, I think it better that it were 
suppressed. And Ido not doubt if it be 
any consolation to you, Sir, for the futile 
pains you have spent upon this document, 
that one day all the Prime Ministers and 
Privy Councillors, and stout Whigs and 
arrant Tories, and every kind of politician 
that ever was or ever will be, will fizzle 
just as briskly and completely together in 
another hemisphere as these five papers 
this instant do in this.” 
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And in the course of this decisive state- 
ment I tucked the five papers deeply in 
the grate, saw them turn black in a twink- 
ling, and then turned round to enjoy the 
ir.dustrious writer’s countenance. 

To prove how little this summary deed 
afiected him, he selected another sheet 
without granting me a word of any sort, 
took a new dip of ink, and calmly re-began 
his labour. 

“*Come, Sir,” said I tartly, *‘ do you not 
see the nonsense of it? You know quite 
well, Captain, it was I who wrought the 
mischief of last night; and if it hath 
earned Old Bailey and the Tower, I am 
<letermined not to flinch from my deserts.” 

““My Lady Barbara,” says he with an 
elegance that disarmed my anger, “ it is 
the desire of his lordship and my humble 
self to spare so much wit and beauty these 
indignities. Besides, one really must be 
considerate of the Justices. Assuming that 
the Court found you guilty of this crime, 
there is not a Judge upon the Bench with 
sufficient tenacity of mind to pass a sentence 


on you.” 
““Why, of course there’s not,” says I 


” 


complacently. ‘1 foresaw that all along. 
But there indeed a conspiracy 
between these gentlemen, and I tried very 
hard to break up this cabal that I might 
stand or fall upon the consequences of my 
act. Now when I was a very little girl I 
had only to stamp my foot and dart a fiery 
glance or two to obtain my way with any 
man, beginning with my papa, the Earl. 
And from that time, either in London or 
the country, whether the unresisting male 
was a marquis or a hosier, I had only to 
grow imperious to bend him to my will. 
But now old Politics, that square-toed 
Puritan, was here, and a pretty game he 
played. For the first time in my history I 
<ould not persuade, direct, or browbeat my 
papa, who was the best-brought-up parent 
of any girl’s in England. And then there 
was this foppish officer, who would have 
<lied for me in Kensington, as inflexible as 
steel before my downright anger. 
“Captain,” says I, for the tenth time, 
**T never saw such monstrous fables as are 
put into these papers. And I give you 
warning, Sir, that if these falsehoods are 
sent to London, and the soldiers come for 
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my papa, the Earl, I will post to town 
myself, and tell the Judges all about it 
privately.” 

“‘I suppose you mean the Govern- 
ment?” says he, smiling for some reason. 

“Judges, Government, and King, I’ll 
see’em all!” cries I fiercely, “‘ for they ’re 
all tainted with the same disease, and that 
disease is Politics. And I’ll accost every 
power in the kingdom rather than my lord 
shall go to prison in the room of me. And 
Captain, I would have you prepare your- 
self, as you are the person | shall call in 
evidence to prove twas I let the 
prisoner out.” 

“* Madam does me great honour,” says 
the silken villain, ‘‘ but all I know of last 
night is that the prisoner escaped. I do 
not know who enabled him to do so, 
and I do not greatly care. But ’twas a 
member or members of his lordship’s 
household, and the entire responsibility 
rests with that gentleman.” 

As the Captain desired to continue with 
his writing, I thought it the more graceful 
to withdraw. This I did, and shut myself 
up in privacy, for my mind was filled with 
grave considerations. In a day and a few 
hours over, my existence had become a 
terribly complicated matter. There 
the prisoner. My life had long been 
waiting for a man to step into it. A man 
iast night had done so, and I wished that 
he had not. For in spite of myself, all 
my thoughts were just now centred in his 
fortunes. Would he escape? And if he 
were retaken? That second question 
sent a new idea into my head, and straight 
I went and consulted the Captain on it. 

“Tf,” says I, “the prisoner is brought 
back by your men, Sir, you will not need 
to report the matter of his escape to the 
Government ?” 

He looked at me quickly with a keen 
twinkle in his eye that appeared to spring 
from pleasure, and then answered glib as 
possible— 

“That event will 
abrogation of this unpleasing duty. But 
he must be retaken within a _ week. 
Understand that, my Lady Barbara. If 
he is not in my hands within that period 
there is nothing for it but to despatch these 
papers to the King.” 
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My question seemed so exactly to his 
mind that he could hardly restrain a 
chuckle. But I soon provided a bitter 
antidote to his satisfaction. 

“Captain,” says I, ‘I hate you. I 
would rather have one hand cut off than 
that poor prisoner lad should be brought 
back and hanged at Tyburn in his shame. 
And I would sooner the other hand should 
perish, too, than that the Earl, my father, 
should be committed in his age in dis- 
honour to a jail. Captain, I repeat, I 
hate you!” 

I meant every word of what I said, and 
my voice made no disguise of its sincerity. 
And at last I had found a tender place in 
the Captain’s armour. My words left him 
livid as his wig. At once I saw why he 
was affected so. The Captain was in love, 
and the object of his passion had just told 
him in the frankest terms how much she 
was prepared to sacrifice for the sake of 
another man. I will admit that my hand- 
ling of the Captain was not too tender. 
But let us grant full deserts, even to the 
Devil. I had hit the Captain pretty hard, 
but beyond a slight betrayal of its imme- 
diate shock, the blow was accepted beauti- 
fully. Without a word he went on writing, 
and in despite of the cruel situation he had 
put me in, and the hatred that I bore 
towards him, he forced me to admire his 
nature in its silken strength. And for that 
night at least I could not rid my brain of 
the picture that he made, as he sat writing 
his despatches in ihe library with the lamp 
and firelight playing on his livid face and 
his increasing labours. I began to fear 
that a second man had come into my life. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I CONTINUE MY NIGHT ADVENTURES. 
If the prisoner were retaken in a week, 
the Earl, my papa, would have a pardon! 

This was indeed a grim fiat to take to 
bed and sleep upon. What was this rebel 
to me that I should be so concerned for 
him? Why should he not perish at 
Tyburn for his deeds, as had been the 
fate of more considerable men? He was 
but a baker’s son. I had only exchanged 
a glance and a few broken sentences with 
him in all my life, yet never once did 
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I close my eyes that night but I saw him 
in the cart, and the topsman preparing to 
fulfil his gruesome offices. More than 
once had curiosity prompted me to sit 
at a window with my friends, as was the 
fashion, and watch these malefactors hang. 
A kick at space, and all was over! But 
this handsome youth, with the fiery look, 
a baker’s son, who had committed crimes 
against the State—must he, a child, be 
strung up in ignominy? Brooding on 
this horrid matter through this intermin- 
able night, I grew so feverish and restless 
that sleep was banished utterly. At last | 
could endure my bed no more. I rose 
and covered up my nightrail with a cloak, 
relit the lamp, and read the timepiece. It 
wanted twenty minutes to three at present. 

“Faugh!” I pondered. ‘‘ These lonely 
speculations are so unendurable that I will 
fetch Emblem to bear me company the 
remainder of the night.” 

But everything outside seemed mufiled 
in such silence as with the hush of snow, 
that ere I started for her chamber, I drew 
the blinds up of my own and looked out 
into the park. 

Snow indeed! Quite a fall of it, though 
it now had ceased. The moon was shining 
on the breadths of white; every tree stood 
up weird and spectral, and such a perish- 
ing cold presided over all that the whole of 
Nature seemed to be’succumbing to the 
blight of it. The lamp I held against the 
pane struck out for a quarter of a mile 
across the meadows and revealed the 
gaunt, white woods of Cleeby sleeping in 
the cold paleness of moon anc snow. The 
night appeared to hold its breath in awe at 
the wonderful fair picture the white earth 
presented. And very soon I did aiso, but 
for a different reason. 

To my left hand a hedge that stood a 
distance off was plainly to be seen. 
Suddenly a figure emerged stealthily from 
under it. “Twas that of a man, who, after 
looking cautiously about him, began in a 
crouching and furtive fashion to approach 
the house. 

He came creeping slowly through the 
snow, and at every yard he made it seemed 
as much as ever he could do to drag one leg 
behind the other. Once he stopped to 
listen and observe, and apparently heard 
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sounds that did disquiet him, for he 
speedily resumed his motion, and at a 
more rapid pace than formerly. His form 
grew sharper and clearer as he came, and 
soon the moonlight fell on it so distinctly 
that I presently recoiled from the window 
with a thrill of very horror. It was the 
fugitive ! 

I think I was more frightened than sur- 
prised. During the weary vigil of that 
night this wanderer had held such entire 
dominion of my thoughts that after my 
brain had been fretted into a fever on his 
account, it seemed one of the most natural 
consequences to step from my bed and 
discover the cause of my distraction coming 
towards me through the night. 

I quite supposed that his enemies had 
managed to turn him from the north, and 
that, finding himself without money or any 
resources for escape, he had returned to 
Cleeby to implore the aid of the only friend 
he had in the cruel country of his foes. 
Yet his movements were so mysterious 
that I was by no means certain that this 
was so. Instead of coming underneath 


the window in which the blinds were up 
and a lamp was burning, that he should 
have known was mine (my figure must have 
been presented to him as clearly as by 
day), he renounced the front of the house 
entirely and turned into a path that led to 


the stables and kitchen 
servants’ side. 

To try and find a motive for his action I 
pulled up the casement softly and thrust 
my head forth into the stinging air. Certain 
sounds at once disturbed the almost tragic 
hush, and assailed my ears so horridly that I 
hastily withdrew them and shut the window 
down. The poor lad’s pursuers were shout- 
ing and holloaing from a distant meadow. 
In half an hour at most they must run the 
wretch to earth, for they were horsed, and 
he was not; besides, his painful gait told 
how nearly he was beaten. 

They say that the deeds of women are 
the fruit of sentiment, and after this 
strange night, I, for one, will not dispute 
with the doctors on that theory. There 
was no particular reason why I should 
give a second thought to the fate of 
this hunted rebel, this baker’s son, this 
proletariat. Nay, the sooner he was 


offices on the 


retaken the better for myself and my 
papa. Yet at three of the clock that 
snowy morning I did not review his end 
with such a cold, complacent heart. His 
affairs seemed very much my own. Once 
when I had played the friend to him his 
brave eyes had delighted and inspired me. 
No, I would not sit down tamely and let 
him perish. Why should I—I whose 
spirit was adventurous ? 

Therefore, my determination taken, I 
wisely put the lamp out, that its brightness 
might not attract attention from those 
enemies scouring the fields, then pro- 
ceeded silently but swiftly to get into my 
clothes. Never was I dressed less care- 
fully, but haste meant the salvation of 
a friend. Warmly shod and clad, | 
descended the stairs with expeditious 
quietude, groped to the left at the bottom 
of the staircase, through dark doors and 
the ghostly silence of moonlit and deserted 
passages, until I reached the kitchen part. 
Soon I found an outer door, unlocked it, 
slipped the bolt, and stepped into the 
night. The slight, soft breathing of a 
frosty wind came upon my face, and a fi w 
straggling white flakes rode at intervals 
upon it, but only a film of snow was on 
the yard, of no more consistency than 
thistledown, but the sharp air was wonder- 
fully keen. 

However, ’twas precious little heed I 
paid the elements. The shoutings of the 
soldiers from the meadows was even dis- 
tincter than before, and by that I knew 
the men were moving in the direction of 
the rebel and the house, and that if I 
hoped to put the lad in some safety not an 
instant must be lost. First, though, ! had 
to find him. 

I peered particularly on all sides for the 
fugitive, but failed to discover a solitary 
trace, and yet there was such a lustre in 
the hour’s bright conditions that the yard 
was nearly as luminous as day. Sure I 
was, however, that he must be close at 
hand, and accordingly was mighty ener- 
getic in my quest. And I had taken 
twenty steps or less when my eyes lit ona 
stable with an open door. Immediately I 
walked towards it, and as I did so re- 
membered that this was the very prison in 
which the lad had been previously held. 
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This time there was not a bayonet and a 
sentry to repulse one, else a strategy had 
been called for; but, walking boldly in, | 
was rewarded for my labours. The prisoner 
was lying in the straw in the very posture 
of the night before. No sooner was my 
shadow thrown across his eyes than he rose 
to his feet with every evidence of pain, and, 
casting the pistol I had lately given him 
upon the ground, said— 

* All right, I am taken; I submit with- 
out resistance.” 

‘“*On the contrary, my friend,” I answered 
angrily, being bitterly disappointed of his 
character, ‘‘ you are not taken, other than 
cxtremely with your cowardice. You do 
not care for fighting at close quarters, I 
observe. Bah!” And I turned my back 
upon him. 

‘*My benefactress!” he cried, in a 
strangely altered tone, ‘‘my benefactress ! 
What do you here at this place, and at 
this hour?” 

“What did I here before ?” I said in 
scorn. ‘“ And why, Sir, may I ask, are you 
not footing it to Scotland, as I ordered 
you, instead of returning in your tracks ? 
I suppose it is, my gallant, that rather 
than help yourself, you would choose to 
throw yourself upon the mercy of a friend, 
heedless of what degree she is incriminated 
so long as she can contrive to shield your 
valuable person. So you submit without 
resistance, do you ?” 

He was very white and weary, and his 
breast was heaving yet with the urgence 
of his flight, but it pleased me to discover 
that my speeches stung. 

‘As you will, Madam,” he zwnswered, 
with a head upthrown, but also with a 
quietude that had a fire underneath, “as 
you will; but you are a woman and my 
benefactress, and I bend the knee before 
you.” 

‘“*Not even that,” says I. 
suppose I will take 
servant ?” 


“Do you 
a coward for my 


‘* Madam,” says he, “‘say no more of 
this, for perhaps you would regret it at 
another time ; and, Madam, do you know 
that you are the last person in the world 
that ' would have regret anything what- 
ever? You have been so much my 


friend.” 
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““Thank you,” says I bitingly. ‘ But, 
Mr. Coward, you infer that when I act in 
the capacity of your friend I enjoy a 
privilege. Let me assure you I am deeply 
honoured by it.” 

“Oh,” says he, “ how good of you to 
think so!” 

This was staggering simplicity, for I 
judged him to be too young to be ironical. 

“ But, hark!” says he. “I hear the 
soldiers shouting and approaching. I 
must beg you, Madam, to leave me to my 
fate ; but do not think too hardly of my 
cowardice.” 

“Then I will not leave you to your 
fate,” saysI. ‘*’Lis not in my nature, 
however I may despise your character, 
having once befriended you to desert you 
at the last. I came forth in this wintry 
night especially to save you, and that is 
what I'll do.” 

*“No, no, Madam,” he replied, “I will 
not have you further prejudice yourself 
with his Majesty for the sake of me.” 

Now I could only accept this answer as 
something of an outlet for his wounded 
feelings, seeing that he must be back in 
his present spot expressly to implore my 
further aid. 

““Mr. Coward,” says I, “I think you 
will, and readily, when you reflect that 
certain death awaits you, should you spurn 
my Offices.” 

‘I think not,” says he, with a stoutness 
that astonished me. 

‘* You think not!” cries I; “ why, what 
in wonder’s name hath brought you back 
to the very spot you started from, if ’tis 
not to beseech my further aid ?” 

** Madam,” he said, ‘‘ had you refrained 
from my defamation I would not have told 
you this. But I will, to clear my name, 
for I could not bear to walk the scaffold 
with such a stigma on it.” 

“Bravo!” says I; ‘* boy, you use the 
grand manner like an orator. Whatwas the 
school in which you learnt your rhetoric ?” 

‘“*’Tis the very one in which you learnt 
your gentleness,” says he. 

Being at a loss to answer him, I made 
haste to turn the theme by warning him 
of his foes’ approach and his great danger. 

“The sooner they are come,” he said, 
“the better I’ll be suited. But if you 
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must know why I am here to-night, ’tis 
you that brought me, Madam.” 

I put my finger up, and said, ‘‘ Pray be 
careful, Mr. Coward, or I shall not 
believe you.” 

““When my enemies four times foiled 
me,” he said, “in my attempts to make 
the north, and feeling that I had neither 
friends nor money in the south, that there 
every man would be my enemy, I knew 
that sooner or later I must be caught. 
It then occurred to me that your 
kindness, Madam, towards a rebel had 
probably exposed you to a severe penalty 
from a Government that respects not any 
person. Wherefore, I thought, should I 
dleliver up my body in the very prison 
that I had lately broken, without any 


prejudice to my foes or to myself, the 
matter might be simplified, and as no one 
had been incommoded, your pardon would 
perhaps be made the easier.” 

I knew this for the truth, as the simple 
and deep sincerity of his words cast me in 
a miserable rage at my own impulsiveness. 


This speech had taught me that his 
behaviour, instead of being craven, verged 
perilously near the fine. And of course in 
the height of the mortified anger that I 
indulged against myself, the moon must 
choose that moment to throw her rays 
about the lad’s white face, that made it 
even sterner and stronger than before. 

‘‘And,” says I, “had it not been for 
thoughts of me, what had you done when 
you found your plight extreme ?” 

““A bullet would have done my busi- 
ness,” he answered with an eager, almost 
joyful promptness, that showed how 
welcome to him was that prospect of 
escape. ‘ Anything is kinder than Tyburn 
in the cart. Madam, I would have you 
believe that even I have my niceties, 
and they draw the line at the ignominy of 
the mob.” 

I chewed my lips in silence for a time, 
and, you may be sure, should have been 
very willing to forget the epithet I had so 
unsparingly clapped upon his conduct. 

‘My lad,” says I, “confound you! Why 
couldn’t you contrive to let me know, you 
unreasonable being, that a deed like this 
was in your mind? You wretched men are 
all alike, so monstrously unreasonable ! 
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How should I know that when you threw 
your pistol down you were trying to play 
the gentleman? I say, confound you! 
But here, here’s my hand. Kiss it, and 
we ’ll say no more about it.” 

The lad went gallantly upon one knee 
in the straw, like a very well-bred person, 
and did as he was bidden, with something 
of a relish too. 

“‘Mr. Baker’s son,” says I, “I confess 
that I should be glad to see you rather 
more diffident at the audacity of this; and 
a little more humbly rejoiceful in your 
fortune. For, my lad, you are the first of 
your tribe and species to be thus honoured. 
And you will be the last, Im thinking.” 

‘IT am none so sure of that,” says he, 
with a marvellous equanimity, “for that 
depends upon my tribe and species. If 
they ever should desire to kiss your hand, 
I reckon that they’ll do so.” 

“Don’t be saucy, Sir,” says I, and put 
an imperious warning in my tone. 

“ Humph!” says he, “1’ll admit it is a 
nice, clean, white one, and not so very 
fat. But when all is claimed, ’tis but a 
mortal woman’s.” 

“Come, Sir,” I says, “‘ this is not the 
time for talk. Not an instant must we 
lose if you are to escape the soldiers.” 

“* But, Madam, I do not intend to escape 
them,” he replied. 

This startled and annoyed me, and 
promptly did I show him my displeasure. 

““Nay, Madam,” he said, “‘ you have 
risked too much on my account already. 
I repeat, it was to lessen your culpability 
that I am come back to my prison. There- 
fore, can you suppose that I will allow you 
further to incriminate yourself ?” 

“Bah!” says I, “you had not these 
scruples formerly.” 

“No,” says he, “and it is my shame. 
I was unthoughtful.” 

** And do you suppose,” says I, “‘ that if 
so much as my little finger were endangered 
in your service, I would risk it ?” 

“You would,” says he, “for your high 
temper is writ upon your face. If my 
shoe required buckling, and she who 
buckled it did so at the peril of her neck, 
you would attempt the deed if you had the 
inclination. Ha, Madam! I think I can 
read your wilfulness.” 
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For the moment I was baffled, as I had 
to admit that he read it very well. 

“The danger,” I rejoined, ‘‘is quite 
nothing, I am certain. My papa, the 
Earl, hath a great interest with the 
Government. He can turn it round his 
little finger.” 

“Can he so?” says he. ‘Then let 
him procure my pardon, for I would not 
willingly risk again the safety of his 
daughter.” 

“*He would not procure your pardon,” 
I replied, ‘for the good reason that he 
abhors all rebels and their work. Yet he 
is strong enough to protect his daughter if 
the need arose.” 

This was flat lying, I believe, but when 
one is hard pressed one is rather summary 
with truth. 

The lad was immovable as rock, though. 
His conduct threw me in a pet of down- 
right anger and alarm. Having made my 
mind up long ago to save him if I could, 
and having planned it all so perfectly, 
"twas not my disposition to let his foolish 
scruples interfere. 

*“* My lad,” says I, flashing out at him, 
‘*any more of these absurdities, and you 
will put me in a thorough rage. Come, 
we must not lose an instant now. Why do 
you view your life so lightly ?” 

“I only view it lightly where your safety 
is concerned, dear lady,” he replied, with 
a spice of the proper gallantry. 

‘It would require a person of a higher 
calibre than yours to affect it any way, 
either with the world or the Government,” 
I answered harshly. ‘‘ My Lady Barbara 
Gossiter is able to take care of herself, I'll 
hazard.” 

““My Lady Barbara Gossiter!” he 
echoed ; ‘‘ whew! this is interesting. Now, 
Madam, do you know that I took you for 
a great lady at a glance! But I’ll con- 
fess that I thought you scarcely such a 
personage.” 

I should have liked this confession 
better had there been more of embarrass- 
ment about it. But this baker’s son was 
as greatly at. his ease as ever. I laughed 
and said: ‘‘ Sir, you should reserve your 
judgment of my qualities until you see 
them underneath the candelabra instead 
of underneath the moon. But I think you 
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will admit, Sir, that I am one who should 
be strong enough to shield herself against 
the State if necessary.” 

‘* Madam,” says he, and his proposal 
staggered me, “I will put my life in your 
hands once more on this condition: that 
you swear solemnly upon oath that you 
shall run no danger in my affair.” 

Was anything more delightfully or more 
boyishly naive? I fear that I should have 
betrayed some laughter had he not worn a 
face of gravity that said my word would 
have been unaccepted had I given him 
reason to suppose I was not equally as 
serious as he. 

“Swear?” says I. ‘Of course IIb 
swear. There is not the remotest peril 
in the case.” I think it was a miracle that 
choked my mirth back. 

** Very weil,” says he, with a boon-con- 
ferring air, ‘‘I will remit myself entirely to 
your hands.” 

“*Tis very good of you to do so,” says 
I, remarkably relieved, yet even more 
amused. ‘And now then follow me, Sir, 
and I will take you into safety.” 

But alas! we had tarried over long. 
Escape was now cut off. I had no sooner 
stepped outside the stable than I fled back 
in such a haste of fear that I nearly fell 
into the arms of the fugitive, who was now 
obediently following. For the soldiers had 
arrived at last, and I could see them lead- 
ing their weary horses across the yard in 
the very direction of this block of stables 
that we occupied. 

“Up, up,” I whispered my companion. 
‘“‘into the manger ; force the hay-trap and 
mount into the loft! Up, Isay! Can't 
you hear their feet upon the yard ?” 

“After you,” says he. ‘I would not 
have these men see you for the world.” 

“Oh, what madness, boy!” I cried; 
“don’t you hear them coming? Another 
moment and you are ta’en. “Tis you, not 
me, they ’re seeking.” 

“* Madam, after you,” says he. 

“Then I won’t,” says 1; ‘I will not be 
badgered by anybody.” 

’Twas then that this delightful youth 
acted in a way that I could never suffi- 
ciently admire. He drew up his form and 
looked upon me with all the majesty of 
six husbands made in one, and pointed 
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with his finger to the trap. ‘‘ Madam,” 
says he, in a terribly stern voice, “‘ you 
will go up first, for I’m infernal certain I 
won't!” 

At another season I must have dallied to 
enjoy the situation ; but knowing that the 
life of so remarkable a boy depended wholly 
on my obedience, I went up willy-nilly. 

With his assistance I had soon scrambled 
into the manger, and had been pushed most 
comically apwards through the trap ; while 
he came on my heels with a cat’s agility, 
the pistol in his teeth. On the instant 
we composed ourselves in security in the 
straw, and in such a posture that we 
could enjoy a full view of the trap, peer 
down there through, and observe the 
movements of our enemies should they 
enter the lower chamber. 

As it proved we were not a second too 
early in our hiding. A clattering of hoofs 
announced that the horses were come to 
the stable-door; and it was to our dire 
misfortune that their riders here dis- 
mounted and held a council, whose import 
was the reverse of comforting. Leaving 
their animals outside, they sought the 
protection of the stable against the bitter 
air, and without restraint discussed their 
future courses. From our vantage in the 
upper chamber we looked down and 
listened with all ears through the trap; 
and, as they had evidently not the least 
knowledge of our presence there, we felt 
quite a keen enjoyment in the situation, 
which was terribly dashed, however, by 
the resolution they arrived at. 

** You men,” says one, with the authority 
proper to a corporal—Corporal Flickers 
was his title, as later I learned to my 
sorrow—“ you men, this fox is a knowin’ 
varmint. Why did he come back here ? 


I puts it to you. Why did he come back 
here ?” 


***Cause o’ me lady,” was suggested by 
one of his companions. 


‘““ Eggsac’ly,” says the corporal. 
‘George, you're knowin’, you are, you 
take my word for that. ”’Cause o’ me lady. 
And if I was to have a free hand wi’ my 
lady, what is it I’d do to her?” 

“* Screw her blazin’ neck,” suggested the 
same authority. 

‘“*Eggsac’ly,” says the corporal; “ screw 
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her blazin’ neck. George, you're knowin’, 
you are. Oh, the air'stocracy! They 
never was no good to England, and durn 
me if they don’t get wuss! Never did no 
honest labour in their naturals. Lives 
high; drinks deep—ow! it turns me pink 
to mention ’em. It does, George Marshal; 
it does, John Pensioner; fair congests my 
liver. And fer brazing plucky impidence 
their wimmen is the wust. This here lady- 
ship in perticular—a sweet piece, isn’t 
she ? Never does a stitch o’ honest labour, 
but sucks pep’mint to find a thirst, and 
bibs canary wine to quench it. And it’s 
you and me, George, you and me, John, 
as pervides this purple hussy wi’ canary wine 
and pep’mint. Us I say, honest tillers 
o’ the land, honest toilers o’ the sea, as 
is the prop o’ this stupenjuous air’stocracy- 
It’s we, I say, what finds ’em in canary 
wine and pep’mint. Poor we, the mob, 
the scum, the three-damned we what’s not 
a-going to hevving when we dies. But 
who’s this ladyship, as she should let a 
prisoner out in the middle o’ the night, 
and sends six humble men, but honest, 
a-scourin’ half Yorkshire for him? As 
Joseph Flickers allus was polite, he’ll not 
tell you what her name is, but do you know 
what Joe’d do if he had a daughter who 
grew up to be a ladyship like her ?” 

“Drown her,” Mr. George modestly 
suggested. 

“George,” says the corporal, in a tone 
of admiration, “ you are smart, my boy, 
downright smart, that’s what you are! 
Drown her’s what I’d do, with her best 
dress and Sunday bonnet on. I should 
take her so, by the back of her commode, 
gently but firmly, George, and lead her to 
the Ouse. And then I should say, * Lady- 
ship, I allows you five minutes fer your 
prayers, for they never was more needed ; 
because, ladyship, 1’m a-going to drown 
you, like I would a ordinary cat what 
strays upon the tiles at nights, and says 
there what she shouldn’t say.’ Ow, you 
besom, wi’ your small feet and your min- 
cing langwidge, you should smell hell if 
Joseph Flickers was your pa!” 

Now I have sat long and often in a play- 
house, but Sir John Vanbrugh, Mr. William 
Congreve, and all those other celebrated 
gentlemen of mirth have yet to give me 
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an entertainment I enjoyed half so much 
as this. There was something so utterly 
delightful in the idea of Corporal Joseph 
Flickers being my papa, and his con- 
ception of a parent’s duties in that case, 
that I had perforce to stuff my cloak into 
my mouth to prevent my laughter disturb- 
ing my denouncer. 

Next moment, though, there was scanty 
cause for mirth. The corporal, having 
delivered this tremendous speech with a 
raucous eloquence, gave it as his opinion 
that the prisoner had already been let 
into the house with my connivance, and 
that I had put him in hiding there. They 
were unanimous in this, and came to the 
conclusion that he would abide some hours 
there at least, as he had been so sternly 
chased that he could not crawl another 
mile. This was true enough, as their 
quarry took occasion to whisper as they 
said so. It was considered inadvisable to 
challenge the house just then ; the majority 
of its inmates being abed, the night not 
yet lifted, and therefore favouring conceal- 
ment, and above all, they were full of weari- 
ness themselves, and their horses beaten. 
Accordingly, they determined to put them 
up, and also to allow their own weariness 
a few hours of much-needed ease. 

**Even us, the mob, the scum, can’t go 
on for ever; what do you say, John 
Pensioner ?” the corporal remarked. 

“Truest word you’ve spoke this moon, 
Joe,” John Pensioner asserted, with a yawn 
for testimony. 

“Where ’ll we sleep though, corp’ral ?” 
inquires my friend Mr. George. 

““There’s a hayloft top o’ this,” the 
corporal replied, “ pretty snug wi’ straw 
and fodder. Roomy, too; bed six like 
blazes. And warm, warm as that ’ere 
hussy of a ladyship will be in the other 
life, when the Devil gives her pep’mint but 
no canary wine.” 

““The very spot!” by general acclam- 
ation. 


I could have cried out inmyrage. This 
meant simply that we must be taken like a 
brace of pheasants in a snare. With the 
soldiers already underneath there did not 
appear the remotest possibility of escape. 

*““The game’s up, Madam,” the poor 
prisoner whispered to me, while I whispered 
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curtly back again that 1’d be better suited 
if he ’d hold his tongue. 

‘“* But you, my dear lady, you ?” says he, 
heedless of my sharp reply; ‘‘’twill never 
do for you to be discovered with me thus. 
Nay, you shall not. Rat me, but I have a 
plan! They are still underneath this trap, 
you see, assembled in a talk. I’ll drop 
down in their midst, scuffle with ’em, and 
while we are thus engaged, you can get 
from here into the yard, and slip back to 
the house unseen, and so leave them none 
the wiser.” 

“Very pretty,” says I, ‘but how am I 
to get from here into the yard? It means 
a ten-feet drop upon weak ankles, for the 
ladder, you observe, is no longer there.” 

“‘Confound it!” says he. ‘“1’d forgot 
the ladder. Of course it is not there. 
What a fool I am! But’oons! here’s a 
means to overcome it, Madam. We’ll drop 
a truss of straw down, and that will break 
your fall if you leap upon it carefully.” 

“I’m to run away, then, while you, my 
lad, are to be delivered up to death ?” 

“Perhaps,” he dubiously said; “but 
then I am the least to be considered.” 

“Then I intend to do nothing of the 
sort,” says I. ‘‘’Tis like man’s vanity to 
cast himself for the part of hero. But 
I think I can strut through that part just 
as handsomely as you.” 

“You have your reputation, Madam, to 
consider,” he reminded me. ‘ They surely 
must not find you here.” 

“A fig for reputation and her dowager 
proprieties. Am I not a law unto myselfr” 

This was a simulated flippancy, how- 
ever, for we were in a grievous situation 
now. But the desperation of it spurred 
me, and very soon I found a plan by which 
the fugitive might after all go free. It 
called for a pretty daring act, and much 
kind fortune in its execution. Adventure 
nothing, nothing win, is, however, the device 
by which I am only too prone to order my 
behaviour. For even granting that your 
effort fails, the excitement it engenders 
is something of a compensation. 

Briefly my stratagem was this. I would 
exchange cloaks with the rebel, muffling 
my form up thoroughly in his military 
article, and don his three-cornered hat in 
lieu of the hood I wore. Thus arrayed, 








*twas not too much to think that when his 
enemies caught a view of me in the 
uncertain moonlight, and expecting to see 
the prisoner there and at that season, they 
would mistake me for him. In an under- 
tone that admitted of no parley I caused 
the prisoner to effect this alteration in his 
attire, and having done so speedily, I gave 
him further of my plan. 

“My lad,” says I, “let us drop that 
truss of straw down, as you said, but we 
must take care that none of them see us 
do I am then to fall upon it, and 
having done so safely, shall contrive to 
advertise them of the fact. And when 
they run forth to seize me, I shall flee hot- 
foot across the park. They will, of course, 
pursue. Then, Sir, will be your time. 
While we are having our diversion in the 
grass, the path will be open for your flight 
into the house. You will find one of the 
kitchen-bolts unslipped, and on my return 
| shall expect then to discover you awaiting 
jurther orders.” 

*’Tis a sweet invention, Madam,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ but how shall you fare when 
they catch you, and your identity is 
known ?” 

‘* The chances are,” I answered stoutly, 
“that they will not catch me. A thick 
wood infringes on the path a quarter of a 
mile away. If I once reach that, and I 
think I can, for these men are dog-weary 
and I shall have a start of them, I’ll wager 
that Iam not ta’en. For I could traverse 
every inch of that wood in the darkest 
night.” 

The rebel was exceedingly loth to let 
me do this. But the more I pondered the 
idea, the more I became enamoured of it; 
smali the danger, the exertion not exces- 
sive, the prospect of success considerable, 
the promise of diversion great. There 
was all to win and nought to lose, I told 
him. Besides, in the end I did not con- 
ilescend to argue, but simply set my foot 
down and led him to understand that when 
Bab Gossiter had made her mind up no 
mortal man could say her nay. 

Therefore he submitted, with a degree 
of reluctancy of course; yet none the 
less did he obey me to the letter. First 


so. 


we peered down through the trap to see 
what our enemies were at. 





They were 
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succouring their horses. This being a 
three-stall stabie only, three of their steeds 
had to be elsewhere furnished. The 
corporal, John Pensioner, and another 

soldier had led their animals into the one 

we occupied, while the others had taken 

theirs to the one adjoining. Choosing a 

moment when all the men were in the 

stables, the prisoner dropped a truss of 

straw down gently ten feet to the stones. 

Then we listened painfully to learn if this 

movement had been discerned by those 

within. Seemingly they were all uncon- 

scious of it, for they went on uninter- 

ruptedly in the bedding of their horses. 

Therefore, the moment was still pro- 

pitious, and I ventured my descent- 

Quickly I stepped to the edge of the 

loft, got through the wide bars that 
enclosed the provender, dropped upon 

my knees, tightly grasped my com- 

panion’s outstretched hands, swayed an 
instant above the space that intervened 
between me and the straw, was lowered 
several inches nearer to the ground by virtue 
of the rebel’s offices, then renounced my 
grasp of him and leapt lightly on to the 
cushion that awaited me beneath. The 
shock of the fall was of the slightest, and 
left me ready for an immediate flight. 
This was truly fortunate, as it was evident 
that my descent had been duly noted by 
the corporal and his men. Hearing a 
commotion in the stable and various 
astonished cries, I began to run at once, 
and was, perhaps, the best part of a 
hundred yards away ere they came fuming 
and shouting from the stables and were at 
last alive to my retreat. 

‘The horses, men! The horses !” bawled 
the corporal, never doubting that it was 
the prisoner in full flight. 

To lead forth their weary beasts, tu 
saddle them, and to coax them to pursuit 
meant such a loss of time that I was far 
out in the middle of the park ere they had 
started on their way. I headed straight 
for the gaunt, shadowy line of woods that 
looked the veritable haunts of ghosts and 
the supernatural with their deep, dark 
masses of tree and foliage bathed in the 
eerieness of snow and moonlight. It 
always was my pride that, though a woman 
of the mode, I could, when in the country, 
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run both easily and lightly, being blessed 
with the nimblest feet and a stride which, 
if not an athlete’s, had at least a spring 
and quickness in it not to be despised. 

Further, it was easy running across the 
soft, thin carpet of the snow, while the 
flakes had ceased to fall, and the bitter 
wind was dead. I was soon aware, how- 
ever, that it was to be the sternest race. 
Once mounted and away, the hunters 
<lecreased the wide distance that was 
between us mighty soon. And presently 
I knew that my long start would prove not 
a yard too much to enable me to reach the 
woods. in a little while, being in no 
state for such violent and prolonged 
exertion, my chest became restricted and 
my breath grew dreadfully distressed. And 
every minute my pursuers drew more near. 
Therefore, despite my discomforts, I set 
my teeth and trotted on as determinedly 
as ever; and I would have you to believe 
that I felt a fierce delight in doing so, for 
after long months of a suppressed and 
artificial course of life, this strange race in 
the snow seemed a return to very nature. 
Sure, this tense, exhilarating agony of 
hope and fear and hot breathing energy 
were worth a hundred triumphs in the 
drawing-room ! 

Yard by yard the horses ran me down. 
But I had fixed my eyes upon those weird 
trees ahead that assumed shapes more 
palpable and familiar as I ran; and though 
I could hear the perpetual shoutings and 
hoof-thuds of my enemies, I never once 
looked back, but trotted valiantly on with 
a mind for nothing but the woods. There 
was no time then to enjoy the quaintness 
of the matter, or to laugh at my ridiculous 
employ. However, thai lack hath been 
made up later. Soon I was so near the 
trees that I could plainly see the ditch I 
had to cross, and the very gap the hither 
side it in the fence that I proposed to 
scramble through. The proximity of 
safety lent me strength, and for a few 
yards my failing pace was_ perceptibly 
improved. 

Here I had a horrid fright. My feet 
were almost on those dim, mysterious 
woods, the snow upon them pure, the 
moon upon them eerie, and such a mighty 


silence in the trees that if a squirrel cracked 
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a beech-twig the report of it rang among 
them like a gun, when a pistol barked out 
loud and brutally, and a bullet whistled by 
my ear and pattered ominously in the 
ditch. ‘Twas a very cruel, peremptory 
means, I thought, and my heart stood stil! 
with terror. Not my feet, forsooth, for fear 
was a sharp spur to their flagging ardour. 
I durst not look behind, but the shot 
informed me that, despite the perilous 
nearness of my pursuers, they saw that I 
must be ihe first within the wood, where 
horses could not follow, and among that 
continent of branch and herbage they 
knew that their search must prove most 
difficult. Evidently they meant to stay my 
entrance, cost what it may. 

Another shot yelped out at me, another, 
and then another. One touched my hat, 
I think, but that was all. Verily the Devil 
was wonderfully kind this morning. 

And, strange as you may think it, I felt 
pretty callous to these bullets. Nay, I 
was not afraid of anything. My spirit had 
thrown for once the fetters of convention 
off. It was itself for one brief hour. It 
was part of the earth and the trees, the 
snow and the moonlight; free as air and 
primitive as nature. “Iwas running un- 
impeded under God’s moon, without any 
of our eighteenth-century fopperies of 
brocades and powders upon it. 

I scrambled through the ditch and out 
again, brushed through the hedge-gap at 
the cost of cloak rents and a briar in my 
hand, and found myself within the thicket. 
I plunged into the deepest I could find, 
but as I did so a new volley rattled above 
my head among the trees, and the splinters 
from a shattered bough missed my face by 
inches and fell across the path. Knowing 
the ground so thoroughly I could take 
a great advantage of it, and sure every 
bit of it was needed, for the soldiers were 
desperately close. There was so thick a 
roof of branches to this wood that the 
moon could hardly penetrate, and not the 
snow at all. Thus the question of foot- 
prints had not to be encountered, and the 
deep gloom that slumbered everywhere 
also lent me aid. Once under the pro- 
tection of the trees I checked my pace, 
for in this sanctuary it would be easy to 
dodge a whole battalion. 

(To be continued.) 





“are gifted with the same ardour of life 
that himself. 


are as deeply coloured as dreams. 


«se A LL Balzac’s characters,” says Baudelaire, 
a 


All his fictions 
Each mind is a 
weapon loaded to the muzzle with will. The very 
scullions have genius.”’ It would seem, indeed, that 
certain qualities predominate in all the characters 
created by one author. 


animates 


The men and women of 
George Meredith are all brilliant and obscure, wise 
and cryptic as himself. Did he write of finger-posts, 
the directions on them would 
epigrams. 


be unintelligible 
The heroes of Mr. Henry James are 
ail—including the valets and even the ghosts— 
perfect gentlemen to their polished finger-tips. His 
heroines ave sensitive plants, universally filled with 
subtle scruples, strange intuitions, curious and deep 
delicacies and refinements, all of which lead up to 
some renunciation, some exquisite piece of sacrifice, 
at all events to mot doing something or other that 
the reader wants them to do. One believes far 
more in the genuineness of their feelings than in 
the sincerity of the characters of M. Paul Bourget, 
who resemble one another also in their soul- 
struggles, and have their cases of conscience and 
ethical scruples too—though these seem to lead 
them in the opposite direction to that of 
sacrifice. There is in them all, besides, a 
certain strain of romantic snobbishness — a 
tendency on the part of the rather fatuous 
Parisian dandies to wash their linen in London 
(and as publicly as possible), and on that of his 
tortuous, Worth-dressed duchesses to suffer horrible 
agonies of literary remorse in their boudoirs of 
faded old brocade—remorse not, indeed, entirely 
unmerited, after their surprising ‘‘ psychological ”’ 
difficulties in elegant rez-de-chaussées and “ goings- 
on” on board charming yachts belonging to million- 
aire Americans, who all ‘“‘ move,”’ of course, in the 
highest possible “ circles.” 


Yes, our dear M. Bourget is just a little the literary 
parvenu; he is impressed by the long pedigrees and 
titles he himself invents, he has a certain solemn 


respect for luxury, and cannot take even silver hair- 
brushes, or marble baths, or the 4/manach de Gotha 
as a matter ot course. How different from Lord 
Beaconsfield, or, indeed, Ouida, who also revelled 
in purple formerly—I think she does still, though 
she is a little less gorgeous and more moderate! 
But neither of these ever gave the impression of 
being dazzled by it. It would take more than a 
little silver and marble to astonish them! Taking 
M. Bourget’s novels as a whole, one realises that 
just as in Kensington at one time “ail roads led to 
Earl’s Court,” so in his delightful romances all 
roads seem to lead to a breakage, more or less 
technical, of his favourite Commandment — the 
one, at least, that I may be permitted to say 
he aas made peculiarly his own. 

To tur to a very different writer, are 
not all Mr. Kipling’s heroes exactly alike 
essentially—all manly, spirited, patriotic, brusque ? 
Even the villains are good chaps, and there 
is not one without the proverbial “soft spot” 
in his heart; besides, it’s all the fault of 
those “‘Up Above’? — which is not profane, 
but merely an allusion to the Viceregal Court. 
They are a little narrow in their views perhaps, a 
little slangy, and, of course, lacking in manner as 
their author is lacking in-style. But they were 
created by genius, and will not die. 


What of Mr. George Moore? I think his char- 
acters have less in common with one another than is 
usually the case. Evelyn Innes bears absolutely 
no resemblance—not even an air de famille—to 
Esther Waters, and had their circumstances been 
exchanged, they would have behaved entirely 
differently. Owen in Zvelyn Jnnes and the hero 
in The Mummer’s Wife are as far as the poles 
asunder. Lvelyn IJnnes (which I regard as the 
great literary event of last year) is as much in 
advance of the other works as though it had been 
written by another author—say a disciple or pupil 
of the earlier George Moore—superior to his model, 
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as pupils often are superior to their masters. It wili 
take years for Evelyn Innes to be appreciated at its 
real value. The character of the heroine is an 
extraordinary study of a dual temperament, always 
in extremes. I do not think Evelyn Innes ever 
really oved anyone except her father. She had a 
grateful admiring affection for Owen, who repre- 
sented for her, besides freedom, fame, and luxury, 
that tender devotion that is the secret ideal of the 
hearts of all women. Put she grew tired of that 
very devotion, and his artistic amateur’s attitude 
towards life palled on her and wearied her, as 
any attitude to life would in time have done. 
For Ulick, the young poet, she had the wildest 
fancy, but that was less real even than the 
feeling for Owen, and in the scenes at Dulwich 
with her father—a most exquisite and most difficult 
subject, the return of the daughter as a great opera 
singer to her little suburban home—one sees the 
depth of her real iove. Then she turns with a 
rebound io religion. Sister Theresa, the new 
book on which Mr. Moore is now engaged, is the 
history of Evelyn Innes after she becomes a nun. 
One looks forward to reading it as to hearing news 
of a dear friend who has adopted a new life. Will 
she be happy? Will she ever wish to return to 
the triumphs and excitements of the stage? She 
has all the fascination of a mystery, and the interest 
of a note of interrogation. 


On the whole, I think the winter has been 
fertile in readable and pleasant books. A new 
one has lately been published that will make, and 
deserves to make, a sensation: /duls, by William 
J. Locke (John Lane, the Bodley Head, Vigo 
Street). This is a powerful story. Herbert is 
devoted to his friend Gordon, and has saved his 
life. He is equally and respectfully devoted to 
Gordon’s wife, Irene, and all three are excellent 
Then Herbert meets Minna, a 
handsome and fascinating girl of the Hebrew race. 
She wishes to marry him and almost proposes to 
him. He is somewhat carried away, and, for the 
But she has a father with 
hundreds of millions a year, who will not leave her 
anything if she marries a man of a different religion. 
As she is impulsive and unscrupulous, with a 
charming mixture of childish self-indulgence and 
sordid speculation, she marries him in secret and 


and true friends. 


time, in love with her. 


makes him “ promise faithfully ’’ never to tell unless 
her father would consent. 
Now comes a difficulty. Herbert is falsely accused 
of murder (never mind how—I refer you to the 
book), and, in order to prove an alibi, would have 
to break his promise to Minna, confess his mar- 
riage, and show that he was at the time with her 
alone at Brighton. He knows Minna, who is now 
tired of him, would prefer risking his life to her 
fortune, so he says nothing. At the last moment 
Gordon and Irene being there, when 
Herbert is evidently about to be convicted and 
condemned, Irene suddenly stands up and makes 
a false confession, saying, in order to save his life, 


This he will never do. 


in court, 
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that he was with her at the time. She gets him 
off, but the result is disastrous to her and to her 
future. Again I must refer you to the volume 
itself for the dénouement. It is powerfully told, 
and all the people are quite real, spite of the 
melodramatic thread of plot. It is a book to be 
read and enjoyed. 


Another clever novel is A Guardian of the 
Poor, by T. Baron Russel (also published by 
John Lane, Vigo Street). This deals with the 
cruelty and sufferings inflicted on shop-girls, with 
the far-reaching evil that a selfish and brutal 
proprietor can do. It is particularly well told 
and without exaggeration. The marriage of Edith 
and her admirer, founded as it is on an error, and 
a very important one, may yet, one feels, turn out 
well and be happy. For they are suited to one 
another in nature and in education, except that 
he has more of a scrt of superficial culture that 
impresses her and delights him to be able to show. 


There have been more good children’s books 
of late than for many seasons past, but I feck 
rather inclined to agree with Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
who says that most of them would make charming 
presents for adults. I think he is right, too, in his 
opinion that children like a moral in their tales, 
that irresponsible fantasy does not delight them. 
The old stories went perhaps too far. Do you 
remember when even Paul Dombey declines to 
believe that a little boy was ‘‘gored to death 
by a mad bull” for “telling a story”? ‘* How,” 
says the young sceptic, ‘‘could anyone go and 
whisper secrets to a mad bull? I don’t believe it.”” 
Children may think this too severe a punishment, 
though there is a certain delight, too, in the idea of 
Foolish Harriet and other ancient child heroines 
being burnt to death for disobedience, or even 
(a favourite punishment) catching small-pox, from 
vanity. There is no doubt they enjoy a little 
retribution in their literature. Children have a 
strong sense of justice, and there are few that do 
not prefer to read of “naughty” children rather 
than “‘ good” ones. Zhe New Noah's Ark (also 
published by John Lane) is a charming book of 
nonsense of a familiar 
chiefiy the natural history of real and imaginary 
beasts. 
good ; but the pictures are exactly what they should 
be, and will make it popular. 


school now becoming 


The rhymes in this volume are not very 


I wish I had space to speak of a deliciously 
humorous volume, Dan Leno—His Book (published 
by Greening and Co., 20, Cecil Court). Here is a 
quotation from Azs “literary chat’”’: “I am never 
Perhaps that ’s 
because I never start on it; but I really must say I 
think it is one of Dickens’ failures Foy a purely 
lyric poet like him to set out to write a twelve-act 
comedy of manners was rash and _ ill-considered. 
He should have stuck to conundrums, like his 
friend Pope.” SPHINX. 


tired of reading Paradise Lost. 
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CURIOUS CHARACTERISTICS OF BRITISH GAME BIRDS. 


By H. A. BRYDEN. 


HE partridge is a singular combina- 

tion of nervousness and courage. 

Its natural fear of mankind and its inces- 
sant dread of the assaults of such blood- 
thirsty enemies as stoats, weasels, foxes, 
and hawks, are, of course, wel! known. 
Yet few creatures are more truly courage- 
ous. During the pairing season the male 
partridge is one of the most pugnacious 
and determined of all birds, and the 
courage and devotion shown by both the 
parent birds in defence of their young is, 
in its way, almost unequalled. In the 
days when kites were still plentiful in 
Britain, Markwick, a_ reliable observer, 
has placed it upon record that he has 
seen the old birds fly up at this most 
formidable bird of prey, ‘‘ screaming and 
fighting with all their might” in order 
to preserve their brood from its assault. 
A hen partridge will stand up boldly 
in defence of her nestlings, even against 
so bloodstained and terrifying a marauder 
as the weasel or stoat. In passive de- 
fence of her young she is equally brave, 
and will suffer herself to be carried from 
her nest sooner than desert her eggs or 
nestlings. Mr. Macpherson, in his mono- 
graph on this bird, mentions the case of 
a sitting hen partridge which allowed a 
schoolgirl to pick her from her nest and 
carry her home in her apron, a distance of 
a mile. Happily the order was at once 
given to replace her, and the brave mother 
not only quietly resumed her seat on the 
nest, but in due time hatched out a covey 
of partridges. When the 
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young are 


hatched the old birds are equally courage- 
ous, and will practise curious shifts and 
strategems to save their fledglings. A 
partridge has been seen to feign itself 
wounded, and run tumbling and apparently 
maimed just in front of the nose of a 
pointer which had come suddenly upon 
its brood, and this stratagem was not 
once but twice enacted. 

One of the most singular features in 
connection with partridge life is the fact 
that during the nesting season the hen 
bird loses for the time, or has the power 
of suppressing, the strong scent which 
And it would seem 
that the nearer a bird nests to a path or 
this power of 
This curious fact, it is to be 


characterises her race. 


building, the greater is 
suppression. 
noted, is common to grouse and other 
game birds also during the nesting period. 

Few birds make tamer or more interest- 
ing pets than the partridge. Years ago 
a Sussex lady had a tame partridge, which 
she kept about her for many seasons. It 
came into her possession as a tiny chick, 
and displayed extraordinary affection and 
intelligence. It had the run of the house, 
but its favourite abiding place was the 
dining-room, where, perched on the back 
of its mistress’s chair, it was in her pre- 
sence thoroughly happy. In the absence 
of this lady, it showed undoubted marks 
of grief and concern. At bedtime it 
invariably accompanied its mistress up- 
stairs and took up its position near the 
head of her bed. Other instances of the 
successful taming of young partridges are 
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well authenticated. It is a fact worth 
knowing that tame partridges kept about 
a place in the country are useful in attract- 
ing a stock of wild birds near home. ‘The 
late Mr. Francis Francis, the well-known 
i angler and sportsman, fully established 
this circumstance at his place in South 
Bucks. 

Touching the handsome horse - shoe 
marking which is so often found to adorn 
the breast of our English birds, it is to be 
remembered that it is either entirely absent 
or very imperfectly developed in the full- 
grown female. It distinguishes the adult 
male, but not the immature male bird; 
while it is, curicusly enough, to be found 
on the breast of the young female. 

Why does the partridge tower? That 
is a question once hotly debated, but now 
set completely at rest. A towering bird 
has been so hit that it suffers from an 
escape of blood into the lungs or wind- 
pipe. It chokes, and in its piteous desire 
for air flics upward and upward until it 
can fly no higher. Then it falls, rocket- 
like, to earth, and is found stone dead, 
usually on its back. 

An abnormally dry season (preceded by 
a good nesting time), such as those of 
1893 and 1897, suits partridges better than 
any other. There probably never were 
more partridges in Britain than during the 
shooting season of the latter year. Gilbert 
White long ago pointed out how these 
birds favour a parching year. ‘In the dry 
summers of 1740 and 1741,” he says, “‘ and 
for some years after, they swarmed to such 
a degree that parties of unreasonable 
sportsmen killed twenty, and sometimes 
thirty, brace in a day.” What, I wonder, 
would our modern gunners say of such pro- 
digious bags? And what would Gilbert 
White have thought of the makers of a bag 
of 1458 partridges in a single day of 
Hampshire shooting, a record made in 
1897 at the Grange, Lord Ashburton’s 
place in that county? It is enough to 
make the old _ parson - naturalist shift 
uneasily in his quiet grave ! 

It has long been a pleasant and a 
comfortable belief among lovers of the 
pheasant that our old English bird, known 
to our ancestors certainly as far back as 
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Saxon times, came originally from the 
Phasis, a river of Asia Minor, flowing into 
the Black Sea, and was imported into 
Britain by the during their 
occupation. ‘That is a picturesque belief, 
which it seems cruel indeed to shatter. 
Yet the recent researches of paleon- 
tologists seem clearly te point’ to the 
fact that this splendid bird was not im- 
probably a denizen of Britain long before 
the Roman conquest. The pheasant, with 
its magnificent plumage and colouring, 
seems at first sight far more likely to be 
an importation from the gorgeous East 
than an indigenous dweller beneath the 
dull skies of Albion; and yet recent dis- 
coveries of fossil remains of pheasants in 
western France seem to indicate clearly 
enough that these birds had always a much 
wider range westward and northward than 
has been hitherto supposed. The old 
English pheasant (Phasianus colchichus) is 
identical in every particular with the bird 
known to the Romans and Greeks, and 
procured by them from the banks of that 
river of Asia Minor (the Phasis of the 
Ancients, the Rion of modern maps), 
from which the bird has acquired its 
European name. ‘The pheasant is still 
abundant in the wild state among the 
forests, reeds, and thickets fringing the 
Black Sea and in other parts of South- 
Eastern Europe. In this country it 
retained its purity of descent uncon- 
taminated for many hundreds of years, 
until, in fact, towards the end of the last 
century, when the ring-necked, or Chinese, 
pheasant was introduced. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the annals of 
game - bird life than the rapidity with 
which the ring- necked pheasant has 
spread itself abroad and imprinted its 
characteristics on the old English strain. 
So much is this the case that it is now 
rare to see a cock pheasant in this country 
without strong traces of the white neck- 
ring characteristic of the Chinese bird. It 
would, indeed, be a somewhat hard matter 
to fizd in any corner of these islands a 
real old English pheasant, uncontamin- 
ated by a trace of the Chinese strain. 
Other breeds are also being constantly 
introduced, and a glance at a poulterer’s. 


Romans 
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shop during the winter months will often 
convince the spectator interested in bird 
life that some of the paler pheasants 
before him are neither Phasianus colchichus 
nor its ring-necked ally, nor a cross 
between the two, but a fresh blend of 
these and others of the numerous pheasant 
family. Happily, the old English breed 
is being again strengthened here and 
there by importations of the same blood 
(P. colchichus) from Eastern Europe and the 
Black Sea shores, and the rich, dark breed 
of Old England is not likely to be entirely 
suppressed or supplanted. 

in spite of the coddling with which the 
modern pheasant is so unduly surrounded, 
its natural instincts of wildness and sus- 
picion are so deeply implanted that a few 
days of roaming in woodland and covert 
suffice to render the hen-reared bird 
almost as truly feral as its wild-bred 
congeners. A curious instance ot the 
strange nervousness of the pheasant 
happened many years ago (1850) in the 
south of England. When the terrible 
gunpowder explosion in March of that 
year occurred at Curtis and 
Harvey’s mills at Hounslow,’ the dull 
shock and concussion were felt percep- 
tibly in West Sussex, more than fifty miles 
away. And it was remarked by Mr. A. E. 
Knox, the naturalist, and by a number of 
labourers engaged at work among some 
coverts in that part of the county, that a 
loud and alarmed crowing proceeded from 
the pheasants in ail parts of the wood for 
many minutes after the explosion. 

The cock pheasant has been described 
by an old writer as “bold, voracious, and 
cruel,” and one of these birds has been 
known to seize a tame canary, which had 
escaped from its cage, and after rending 
it with its strong bill, to devour it. These 
birds are certainly not so particular in the 
choice of their food as might be expected. 
They have been witnessed feeding on a 


Messrs. 


dead carcase in the evil company of crows, 


and there is a curious and persistent 
legend among country folk that they will 
greedily devour toads and yet will not 
touch a frog. ‘That they assist farmers 
materially by eating vast quantities of 
grubs and insects inimical to agriculture, 
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is quite certain. Mr. Tegetmeier, a well- 
known authority on these birds, has stated 
that in the crop of a single pheasant no 
less than 726 wire- worms were discovered, 
while the crop of another contained 440 
grubs of the crane-fly. On the other hand, 
pheasants certainly devour at times large 
quantities of grain. It is upon record 
that no less than 1606 grains of barley 
were taken from the crop of one of 
these birds at Bury, in Suffolk, in the year 
1727. The increase of pheasants in these 
islands during the present century has 
been enormous. Fourteen years ago it 
was computed that 335,000 were slain 
during a single shooting season. ‘That 
estimate was believed at the time to be 
below the mark. At the present day it 
is probable that about 500,000 of these 
birds are shot each year in the United 
Kingdom. 

The red grouse, inhabiting as it does 
some of the wildest and most romantic 
scenery in these islands, is, as a sporting 
bird, probably productive of more real 
pleasure to the gunner than any other 
of our game birds. It is, unlike some 
others of its family, monogamous, and 
has further the 
being found in no other part of the world 
than Great Britain and Ireland. 
are, as befit their Highland breeding, 
desperate the 
season. So furiously do they wage their 
contests for the possession of the hens 
that severe injuries are often received, and 
the birds are maimed and even blinded 
from the effects of these assaults. 

The grouse is, like most of the game 
birds, a most devoted mother, and in pro- 
tection of her young will brave the assaults 
of what to her must be appalling foes. A 
cock grouse has been seen to keep at bay 
a sparrow-hawk, which was attempting to 
seize one of the nestlings. While the hen 
gathered her chicks under her, the cock 
dodged backwards and and 
exposed his breast whenever the hawk 
attempted to make its strike. ‘‘ This,” 
Mr. J. G. Millais, to whom the 
narrated by a keeper in 
Strath Beauly, “lasted for some five 
minutes, till the hawk became disgusted 


peculiar distinction of 
Grouse 
during 


fighters pairing 


forwards, 


says 
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and beat a retreat without having effected 
her purpose.” 

Red grouse, if taken young, make 
lent pets, and are extraordinarily fearless. 
A tame cock grouse at Lord Tweedmouth’s 
place, Guisachan, in made 
great friends with one of the dogs, and 
used frequently to ride on its back. He 
was once taken to Oxfordshire, but seemed 


excel- 


Ross-shire, 


while there to be depressed and out of 


spirits, so much so that he was never heard 
to crow. Sent back to Scotland again, and 
enlarged from his box at his native home 
in the Highlands, he instantly ran up a 
grassy hillock and crowed loudly. This 
bird once furiously attacked a_ pointer, 
which had the temcrity, while ranging, to 
approach him too closely upon the hill- 
side. 

In many parts of Scotland and almost 
everywhere in the north of England grouse 
now lie far less well to the guns than was 
formerly the case. Whether this is the 
result of much driving or of some other 
cause is hardly yet decided; probably the 
great increase of shooting and the effects 
of driving have much to do with the 
matter. 
absurdly close, quite as much so as many 
of the francolins in Africa. In the moun- 
tains of Mayo and Galway the writer has 
found them exceptionally close-lying, and, 
right on to the New Year, they afford there 
excellent shooting over dogs. 


In the west of Ireland grouse lie 


Black game, or black grouse, are, it is to 
be feared, a vanishing race in these islands. 
In mosi >2rts of England, where they once 
aboundec their haunts know them no 
more. These birds are peculiarly depen- 
dent for their food-supply upon plants and 
wild fruits, which thrive only in wild, waste, 
and boggy country. The constant increase 
of cultivation is, therefore, almost solely 


answerable for the steady disappearance of 


this most handsome game bird from locali- 
ties where it had existed foruntold centuries. 
The blackcock, curiously enough, never 
seems to have been found in Ireland, and 
attempts to acclimatise the race 
have failed. Even in Scotland, these 
birds are steadily disappearing, and upon 
estates where, forty or fifty years ago, a 
hundred brace were secured in a day’s 


there 
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would now be 
There is one 
peculiarity about blackgame which is not 
generally known. When fairly under 
have a strong, easy, 
and rapid flight, but they will never, if 
they can help it, fly down wind, a direction 


shooting, fifteen brace 


considered a good bag. 


way, these birds 


which their cousins, the red grouse, usually 
prefer. Often, sooner than endure the 
discomfort of having their handsome tails 
blown about by a strong breeze, they will 
choose to face the gunners and submit to 
their fate, or will remain upon a wall or 
tree sooner than go off down wind. 
Capercailzie, the most gigantic of all 
our game birds, were, until past the middle 
of the last century, indigenous in the north 
of Scotland. Common as they are in the 
pine-forests of North and Central Europe, 
they were probably never very abundant 
in these islands. By the year 1760, when 
the last indigenous specimen is stated to 
have been seen in the woods of Strath- 
glass, they had become almost extinct in 
Scotland, and they were not again heard 
of until reintroduced by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, at Taymouth, in Perthshire, 
in 1836. They have spread considerably 
since that period, and have been reintro- 
duced in other localities, and in several 
parts of Scotland are now fairly abun- 
dant. In 1888 one was killed as far 
south as Lord Rosebery’s place at Dal- 
meny, Edinburgh. Capercailzie 
driving is first-rate sport; the great birds 
come down wind at astounding speed, and 
take a good deal of stopping even by 
expert gunners who know their habits 
and flight. In spring the male bird 
displays himself to the hens very much 


near 


as does the blackcock; his cry at this 
season has been compared to the noise 
of the whetting of a scythe. When perched 
upon a branch, thus uttering his amorous 
call, the bird seems quite oblivious of 
what is passing around him, and is often 
stalked and shot by the gunners of North 
Europe. 

The capercailzie is nothing like so good 
a table bird as the grouse and blackcock ; 
its habit of feeding upon the young shoots 
of pine and larch imparts a bitter flavour 
to its flesh, which is by no means palatable. 
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PTARMIGAN.—By Arcuipatp Trorsevury. 
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During late summer and autumn, how- 
ever, when the birds feed much upon the 
berries and wild fruits of the forest, the 
flesh is much more palatable, and a young 
capercailzie is then really good eating. 
As a rule, these birds roost in trees, but 
when moulting, they are compelled, igno- 
miniously enough, from lack of flying 
power, to take refuge on the ground. In 
Austria, capercailzie are shot only in the 
spring, and then the cocks alone are slain. 
They are very abundant in the forests 
there, as may be gathered from the fact 
that in April of 1892 not less than 5143 
capercailzie cocks were shot in that country 
alone, without reckoning Hungary. The 
gigantic ‘“‘Cock of the Wood,” as it is 
sometimes called, attains to the size of a 
turkey, and is certainly one of the noblest 
and handsomest birds of the forests of the 
north of Europe. 

Ptarmigan, or white grouse, true lovers 
of the mist - enshrouded hillsides and 
showy mountain - tops, are seldom met 
with at a lower elevation than 1500 ft. 
The colouring of the plumage, which 
varies from pale brown and white in 
summer to pure snow-white in winter, is 
singularly protective, and the bird is, upon 
its own ground, most difficult to pick out. 
In fact, the scheme of plumage-colour, 
varying as it does from month to month 
with the changing effects of the mountain- 
and affording a marvellous pro- 
tective resemblance, is one of the most 
remarkable and beautiful things in nature. 
Ptarmigan like the red _ grouse, 
They assemble in 
siderable packs or coveys, and in fine 
weather are the easiest of all game birds 


side, 


are, 


monogamous. con- 


to approach, the gunner often being 
astonished to find himself within a few 
yards of the very birds he is in 


search of. From the nature of the high 
ground they frequent and the hard climb- 
ing involved, ptarmigan are not, however, 
very popular game with any but the most 
active and vigorous pedestrians. These 
birds were formerly found in Wales and 
Cumberland, but have been for some time 
extinct there. Twenty brace of ptarmigan 
may be reckoned a good day's bag in the 
British Isles, but if the gunner should 
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happen to be on the Lofoten Islands ina 
severe winter, when the ptarmigan (fjeld- 
rypa) migrate in immense numbers from 
the mainland of Norway, he may have the 
chance of amassing a huge bag. 

Quail visit Britain in far smaller migra- 
tions than of old, although in exception- 
ally dry seasons fair numbers of these 
charming little game birds still wing their 
flight to these shores. In 1893, after a 
particularly droughty summer, they were 
shot in nearly every county in England. 
The fact remains, however, that their 
appearance is far less common than it used 
to be. Quail are not fond of high culti- 
vation, and the inevitable changes in agri- 
culture have, no doubt, had something to 
do with their scarcity. But the capture of 
immense quantities of these birds during 


the migratory periods of spring and 
autumn in the south of Europe has 
had probably a good deal to do with 


the gradual lessening of their numbers. 
For ages the island of Capri has been 
famous for the enormous numbers of quail 
caught there. The principal revenues of 
the bishop and some of the convents 
largely depended, and, I believe, still 
depend, upon the capture of these birds, 
which are sent thence to Naples. ‘The 
birds are taken in nets set-upon high poles. 
A good season lasts about three weeks, and 
sixty or eighty years ago as many as 150,000 
were taken at Capri in a good season. At 
the present time from 40,000 to 60,000 is 
considered an average catch, so that it is 
clear that the supply is gradually but very 
perceptibly falling off. During the spring 
migration the little creatures are thin and 
in poor In the autumn pas- 
sage, however, after the high feeding of 
Europe, they are plump and 
eating, as experienced gourmets well know. 
Quail are the pugnacious little 
creatures imaginable. used 


condition. 
delicious 


most 
They were 
by the Greeks and Romans, and are still 
used by the Chinese and Italians, as we 
English formerly employed fighting cocks, 
and 
few grains of seed thrown between the 
little game birds. 

It has been well 
day, gone to-morrow 


desperate battles are waged over a 


said that “‘ Here to- 
” may fairly be called 
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the motto or the delicious woodcock. <A 
certain number of cock, it is true, breed 
in the British islands, but the vast majority 
of the birds found within our borders are 
shifty migrants, of whose presence you can 
never be secure. To-day they may be 
seen in numbers in a favourite covert, 
yet to-morrow not a cock may be found 


within a score of miles. If you know that 


woodcock are about, lose not an hour if 


you are wise, but take your gun and go in 
search of them. ‘They are, in truth, the 
most evanescent of birds. They arrive 
upon our coasts often so lean and storm- 
tossed that they lie utterly exhausted for 
They 
have been known to drop in considerable 
numbers in the churchyard—nay, in the 
very streets of Rye, in Sussex. A pair 


some hours, scarcely able to move. 


took refuge, in 1799, during a gale of 


wind, on the Gory man-of-war, then 
cruising in the Channel. They migrate 
from the North of Europe to Britain, 
usually towards the end of October, and 
remain with us until March, when they 
seek their accustomed breeding grounds 
in Scandinavia, Russia, and elsewhere. 
Their southerly migration extends to the 
Mediterranean and North Africa, while 
eastward they are to be found as far 
distant as Japan. The flight of this 


bird during migration must be _ enor- 
mously swift. A well-fed woodcock 


seldom weighs much more than twelve 
ounces ; yet, in the year 1796, the keeper 
of the lighthouse upon the Hill of Howth, 
in Ireland, found a pane of glass, more 
than three-eighths of an inch thick, broken 
by one of these birds, which, attracted by 
the strong light, had flown against the 
pane. The unfortunate bird struck with 
such violence that its bill, head, breast- 
bone, and both wings were all found to 
be completely smashed. Woodcock feed 
almost solely at night, and by consequence 
lie up closely during the day in those snug 
harbourages, in warm and sheltered wood- 
lands, to which they are so partial. Their 
food consists almost entirely of worms, 
larve, small water and mud _ insects, 
beetles, and the like. They have inordi- 
nate appetites, and with their long bills 
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bore countless holes in search of food in 
the soft places to which they repair. 
The this 
extraordinarily rapid. A tame wood- 
cock, which had _ breakfasted in the 
morning upon half a flower-pot full of 
worms, was found the same afternoon with 
its stomach perfectly empty, while the 
viscera contained no perceptible trace of 
its ample breakfast. What would not the 
confirmed diner-out give for such digestive 
organs? Only other bird, the 
Locust Bird, of South Africa, that I am 
aware of, equals the woodcock in this 
The Bird, sometimes 
called Nordmann’s Pratincole, one of the 
plover family, preys in enormous numbers 
on the mighty swarms of locusts which 
devastate South Africa, and is provided by 
nature with astonishing digestive powers. 

The woodcock is a most tender mother, 
and has the curious habit of carrying its 
young, one at a time, from its nesting- 
place to and from some chosen feeding- 
ground. The baby woodcocks are held 
suspended between the claws, and pressed 
closely against the mother bird’s breast 
and stomach. 

The West of Ireland, with its soft, moist 
climate and freedom from frost, is, and has 
always been, a favourite winter resort of 
woodcock. Great bags are still frequently 
made there in good seasons. At Lord 
Ardilaun’s place, Ashford, in County Gal- 
way, for instance, as many as 365 of these 
birds have been secured by six guns in 
four days’ shooting ; while 173 cock have 
fallen to the same number of guns in a 
single January day. After all, however, 
these bags, made with the finest of modern 
breech-loading weapons, are scarcely equal 
to the score of the Earl of Clermont, in 
County Cavan, in 1802, with a pair of 
flint-lock guns. Fora wager of 300 guineas 
that nobleman shot, without difficulty, in 
the course of the morning, fifty couple of 
woodcock, and easily won his money. At 
that time, it is to be remembered, cock 
were extraordinarily plentiful in Ireland, 
and were sold for the price of one penny 
a-piece, plus the expense of powder and 
shot. 


digestive process of bird is 


one 


respect. Locust 
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STORY OF THE 
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CENTURY 


By ATHOL FORBES. 


= A* Signore,” and the old sacrist 
i shook his head in reverential awe, 
“that is a long story.” 

I was “‘ doing” one of the churches in 
Rome, and turned suddenly from some 
unique specimens of frescoes by Guido 
Reni to ask the meaning of a vacant niche 
on the north side of the chapel of Santa 
Maria. The church of the 
priceless enrichments of almost every age 
that I wondered why such a large space 
as the niche I pointed out should be 
left blank. Nota sign of mural painting 
even, and for a statue it was the place in 
the whole chapel, as a window opposite 
threw a soft light right on it, which now 
only revealed the barrenness. 

‘‘ Why, what can have been the reason 
for leaving such a place vacant without 
even an attempt at decoration!” I 
exclaimed in surprise. 

“Ah, Signore, it is a long story. 
have heard of Andreas Erizzo ?” 

‘““No, never,” I replied. 

I saw that my guide regarded me with 
surprise and disapproval, and an expres- 
sion of pity glimmered in his sleepy dark 
eves. 

** Ah, Santa Maria! 

I was uncertain 


was so full 


You 


It is sad.” 
whether this remark 
was in reference to my ignorance or the 
story itself; and as the old man seemed 
inclined to go off into a day-dream I 
thought I might as well remind him of my 
presence. 

‘“* What is sad 7” I asked. 


” 


“* Scusdte, Signore. What was I saying ? 

“The story of Andreas Erizzo, I want 
you to tell me,” and I pointed to the vacant 
niche. 


** Scusdte, Signore, I was thinking” (I 
felt strongly inclined to say he was sleep- 
ing), ‘* but it will not interest you English 
Protestant. Bas/a! it will not interest 
you,” he repeated slowly, ‘and you will 
not believe it. Why should I tell you? 
Protestant! Che pecca/o!” and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

I felt I had the chance of learning some- 
thing, and fearing that my tone might 
have struck him as flippant, and that 
I had thereby offended the sensitive old 
man, I asked him to supplement this 
neglected portion of my education with 
a gravity befitting the difficulty of the 
situation. 

“Well,” he answered, ‘I cannot now 
tell you; perhaps some other time when 
you come. I must now say my Mass for 
the day.” 

I was more anxious than ever (I am 
always on the look-out for something 
of historical or romantic interest), and I 
was determined to let nothing stand in 
the way, so I pressed the old priest to 
name a time and I would come. I saw 
him give me a searching glance, and I 
must say, though I am not a religious 
man, there was a beauty in his face, a 
calm confidence that was not without its 
effect even upon my indifference. 

“It is impossible for me now to 
tell you the old tale of Andreas, but as 
you are anxious, you may come to the 
sacristy after siesta to-day, ard you shall 
hear.” 

I thanked him, and assured him of my 
deep obligation. 
“Va bene! 

and left me. 


A rivederci!” he replied, 
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I had arranged to meet some friends of 
mine that afternoon, but business before 
pleasure, so I wrote and put them off. 
With my usual obstinacy, I was determined 
to hear the history of the vacant niche. 
It always gave a good finish to any holiday 
of mine when I could reckon up useful 
material at the end. So when I thought 
my friend had had fair time for his siesta, 
I walked up to the church and knocked at 
the sacristy door. 

My summons was answered by a younger 
priest, to whom I explained the object of 
errand. He 


my was very polite, and 
invited me to enter, but I detected a 
smile playing over his face when I 


broached the subject of the niche. 

“* Ah, yes,” he said in excellent English, 
“the father is a good narrator:of the 
popular legend, but I wonder he mentioned 
it, as the last of your countrymen who was 
here offended him deeply by laughing; but” 
(and he bowed with true Italian grace) “I 
am detaining you. Follow me, please. 
You will find Father Clement in the 
chapel of Santa Maria. He is always 
there unless he is sleeping or eating,” 
and he conducted me through a corridor 
to the entrance of the church. 

Father Clement saw me, but greeted me 
with only moderate cordiality. 

““You have come, then,” he said. ‘I 
did not expect you; and now perhaps you 
will be grievously disappointed, but, at 
all events, your coming here is a proof of 
a sincerity which I doubted.” 

*‘T am afraid, father, my manner this 
morning was perhaps not so reverent as it 
should have been, but I am young and 
careless. However, there is such a thing 
as an apology,” and I bowed deferentially. 

“Unfortunately, apologies explain what 
they do not alter, but as you have come I 
will tell you what youask. Will you please 
sit down ?” and taking a seat opposite to 
me, he began— 

‘“‘ Many, many years ago, in the seven- 
teenth century, inanage of greater piety than 
this, when angels did at times condescend 
to visit us, and evén worship in this 
church, a young babe was one day left at 
the sacristy. A cavalier, who would take 
nc denial, entered, saying he was off to 
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the wars, and the Church must take the 
child. If he came back he would pay 
handsomely, if not—well, the Church 
must make the best of the bargain. Ah, 
Signore, they were lawless as well as pious 
days, and the Church was often at the 
mercy of her wayward sons, but the good 
fathers took the child, a laughing, merry 
lad of about a year in age. 

““*Baptize the child and call him 
Andreas,’ and the cavalier galloped off. 
As he never came back, no doubt he was 
killed in the wars. 

‘“‘ The boy grew up and soon became a 
great favourite here. In due course he 
was made a chorister, and it was the 
intention of the good fathers to make him 
a priest, but he was ever in trouble. No 
sooner was he forgiven than he was in 
mischief again. But he was clever. All 
day long he would roam about cutting at 
everything with hisknife. See!” (And he 
pointed to some grotesque carving on his 
chair.) ‘‘This was his work when a lad. 
There were many similar chairs, for he 
carved everything he could lay hands 
on, but they were taken away one by one. 
Still, we have pieces of his work here and 
there, but fragmentary only. One day—a 
great festal day it was, anda cardinal sang 
Mass—what does Andreas do but cut a 
wicked caricature of the good Cardinal on 
the panel of his Eminence’s carriage. 
They show it now in the library of 
S. Giovanni in Laterano. The good 
fathers did not know what to do, but the 
cardinal laughed. ‘Come here, my boy. 
Why did you do this? Tell me now, 
truly.’ 

““*Because I did not wish to be a 
priest,’ answered the graceless youth. 
One of the fathers explained as far as 
he was able. 

‘«* The lad shall not be pressed against 
his will,’ said the cardinal. 

“*What is it 
son ?’ 

‘“«* A sculptor, good cardinal,’ he replied. 

***So thou shalt. I will make arrange- 
ments for thee to attend the studio of 
Lorenzo Bernini,’ and he drove off. 

“The fathers rebuked the lad, but he 
never slept until the messenger of the 


you wish to be, my 
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cardinal came to take him away. Still, 
the old place had a large share in his 
heart; and often he would come in after 
years, and tell of all he had done and 
what he had seen. 
lad. 


Yes! he was a win- 
he evidence of 
marvellous ability, of work which they 
did rival 
master. When 


Andreas succeeded 


ning Soon gave 


said even that of his great 
the great Bernini died, 


him by acclamation. 


** The story of Andreas Erizzo, I want you to 


He was then a tall, handsome youth, 
who, in spite of all success, still paid his 


weekly visit to the sacristy. He was 
feasted and féted by the nobility and the 
princes of the Church, and after the death 
of Bernini each church, as well as every 
noble of note, competed to have him work 
for them. But he refused all requests. 
‘No! no! My first great work,’ he said, 
‘shall be something for my old home.’ 
The people—ah! they were so pleased, and 
the good fathers, they said he was a true 
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son afterall. He was a wonderful sculptor, 
but above all he excelled in his first art of 
carving in wood; afterwards. with the aid 
of colours, he would make it lifelike. One 
day he came to the sacristy, and said a 
statue of the Santa Maria would be his 
gift to the church, and it was to stand in 
the niche above us. 

‘Well, as I said, Andreas refused all 
other work. ‘ Not until my gift is finished 


tell me,” and I pointed to the vacant niche. 


will I do anything else,’ was his answer to 
requests and orders. He shut himself up 
and laboured incessantly for two months. 
From morning till night he was in his 
studio, busy on the statue which was to 
be placed in position on the Festival of 
the Assumption. Many of the highest in 
the Church and among the nobles visited 
him, and begged to see the result of his 
genius, but to all he gave the same 
answer—‘ On the festal day, and not till 
then. Have patience with me.’ 
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‘Various and many were the conjec- 
tures whether the Blessed Virgin would be 
represented standing or sitting, whether 
she would bear in the good 
And, my as you know, 
when people begin to guess they soon 


her arms 


Jesus. son, 


begin to imagine, and imagination and 


superstition are closely allied. One is 
parent to the other. So it was an 
easy transition from the strange to the 


marvellous, and from the marvellous to 
the miraculous. A rumour spread that the 
Blessed Virgin herself actually assisted in 
the work by a revelation of herself. Other 
stories told of people who had seen her 
approach when the streets were veiled in 
darkness. Night after night the studio 
was a blaze of light, and many believed 
that it was no earthly illumination. 

** Again and again cardinals and princes 
called and begged for a private view of 
the blessed statue. Wait till Assumption 
Duy,’ said Andreas, ‘ then all shall see.’ 

“Other stories were circulated. An 
evil-living woman said she saw the Devil 
gliding along under the dark shadows of 
the street adjacent to his studio. Soon 
others saw him enter the studio. ‘Then a 
boatman swore that, passing up the river, 
he saw from his bark Andreas put a 
hooded figure into a skiff and row up the 
stream, but the boatman himself was too 
much afraid to follow. Excitement begets 
excitement, and the Holy Father was 
called upon to interfere. Crowds blocked 


the street to stare at the outside of the 
studio. Andreas replied to the Holy 
Father as he had answered others: 


‘ Assumption Day, not before’ ; and if the 
mass of people were not cleared from the 
street and the thoroughfare kept free, he 
would smash the statue and sink it in the 
river 


‘For a time the people ceased to 
annoy, but the excitement was even 
greater. Rich and poor alike made it the 


one topic of conversation. Work in the 
city came to a standstill. Demands were 
made that Andreas should be arrested and 
burnt, while others maintained that he 
had sold himself to the Devil, and that he 
ought to be drowned, for fire would not 
hurt him. Slowly the days crept on to the 
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great Festival of the Assumption.” 
my old friend stopped and shivered. 
‘** Signore,” he said, ‘“‘the church gets 
cold. Come, I will finishin the sacristy.” He 
looked faint and ill, and he gladly accepted 


Here 


my aid to walk along. He had told the 
story with so much earnestness, accom- 
panied with all the usual Italian gestures, 
that the 


dear old man was almost 
exhausted. The younger man to whom I 
had spoken on my first arrival at the 
sacristy quickly procured some _ wine, 


which his senior sipped leisurely, while 
his companion gently remonstrated with 
him for staying so long in the church. | 
could see that there was great affection 
between the two. 

‘* Pater carissimus ! you must take more 
wine before you speak again.” The old 
man would have waved it back, but the 
younger insisted, and then placed a cushion 
at the back of the chair for him to lean 
against. 

“Where was 1? Ah, yes, the great 
Festival of the Assumption came round 
and the excitement was intense; but on 
the eve the impatience of the people could 
be kept under restraint no longer, but burst 
forth, and a vast mob went in a body to 
the studio and demanded the statue. For 
a long time Andreas heeded them not, but 
the crowd grew and grew and the reports 
concerning the artist were repeated, with 
fresh additions. Soon the mob was rein- 
forced by some of the Holy Father's 
guards, who hammered on the door and 
swore they would break it in*unless he 
acceded to their demands. 

‘‘ Andreas appeared, and in great anger 
reminded them of his promise, and begged 
a few more hours so that he might execute 
the last’ touches. They replied that he 
could do that in the church. The dense 
mass swayed like an angry sea. ‘Very 
well, then,’ said Andreas, ‘ you shall have 
your way, but it shall not be uncovered in 
the street.’ That he made them promise. 
He called for the clergy of the church to 
which the statue was going, and the good 
fathers came forward, for they also were 
in the crowd—and so, surrounded with 
torches, and preceded by crosses and 
banners, amidst the solemn chanting of 


SANTA MARIA. 


When the people entered, ore loud burst of admiration was succeeded by a deep reverential awe. 
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a litany, the Santa Maria was slowly drawn 
to her destination, closely covered up, 
with Andreas steadying it on the carriage. 

‘Then comes a wonderful part. When 
the corfége arrived, Andreas said he alone 
should place her in the niche, and the 
dense crowd was locked out, but only for 
a short space of time. How he got the 
statue up by his own unaided efforts no 
one knows; it is a mystery. But when 
the people entered, one loud burst of 
admiration was 
reverential hush, 


succeeded by a deep 
and simultaneously the 
people sank on their knees. Yes, the 
Holy Virgin had indeed descended to sit 
in person for the work, and who would 
deny the miracle? ‘What life! What 
celestial beauty!’ .the priests whispered 
as they gazed awe-stricken at the work of 
their young friend. ‘ See, see, it moves!’ 
cried the crowd, and the fact was attested 
by the many hundreds in the church. 

“Then Andreas shouted aloud: ‘ All 
must now depart, for the work must be 
finished for the Blessed Festival.’ 

** Silently and awe-stricken, the vast mass 
withdrew; for such had been the delight of 
the people that they became as children, 
and Andreas could do what he liked with 
them. His wonderful genius had mastered 


them. It was indeed a triumph for the 
lad in the church which had been his 
home for so many years. The priests 


crowded round him with congratulations. 

““*Go quickly,’ he replied. ‘I must 
finish * and reluct- 
antly they withdrew, with many a glance 
at his Santa Maria.” 


o~ 


before the morning, 


Take some more wine, father,” said 
, , 

the young priest. 

yourself.” 


“You are exhausting 
Father Clement took a few 
sips, and there was a tenderness in his 
eyes whick spoke of a deep affection for 
his brother cleric as he handed him back 
the cup, and who smiled in reply. 

*“* My story is nearly finished. I wish I 
did not get so excited, but I cannot help 
it. I seem to have seen the whole scene. 
It is so real to me. 

‘“‘ Well, next morning, at a very early 
hour, before the good fathers were astir, 
they were wakened by the cries of the 
people eager for admission, but when they 
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entered the church for the first Mass, and 
with bated breath approached the chapel 
to look at the statue, they were dumb with 
amazement, for the Santa Maria was gone 
and the niche was vacant; and while they 


gazed, an acolyte shouted in terror, 
‘Andreas!’ and pointed to another part 
of the church. There was the artist lying 
quite dead, quite cold. Life had been 
extinct some hours. 

“‘The people were admitted, but it was 
to poor Andreas’ funeral. It was a sad 
day for the funeral. The people had been 
wile with joy the night before; now they 
beat their breasts in their grief. 
Andreas!” 


Ah, poor 


For a time the old man was quite over- 
come. 

‘“*Poor Andreas!” I repeated softly; “‘ but 
what did it all mean ?” 

With an effort he again proceeded— 

‘“*Ah! you do not understand. Andreas’ 
heart was broken, for the angels, when 
they saw this statue perfected, carried it 
away. You see, it was too perfect to 
remain among sinful mortals. It was too 
divine, so they carried it away. Andreas 
could not live after the loss of his beau- 
tiful idol.” 

‘* But,” I said, ‘‘ how did he die? What 
was the cause ‘of his death ? Were there 
no marks? May it not have been,” | 
hesitated to use the word, ‘ suicide ?” 

Never shall I 
reproachful look. 

“No, my son, as the reward for his 
work one of the good angels kissed him, 
and the divine kiss drew forth his expiring 
spirit. 

“We buried him in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin. Did I show you the 
inscription in the pavement? Ah, well, 
you can read it for yourself.” 


forget the old man’s 


The look of reproach gave place to a 
sweet heavenly smile, as if he had indeed 
seen the vision of angels himself, as with 
a murmured blessing and a soft “* Dormi 
bene,” he shook my hand and _ left 
me to seek his couch. He was followed 
by his companion, who motioned me to 
remain. 

‘“*A curious story,” I remarked by way 
of opening the conversation as soon as the 
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** Does 


young priest entered the room. 
Father Clement. really believe it ? 

“Very curious until you hear the 
explanation ; but perhaps you do not care 
to be disillusioned.” I saw he meant to 
ignore my question. 

“There is an explanation, then?” I 
asked. 

‘Why, yes,” he answered with a smile 
at my question, “there is a sequel, or, 
at least, another chapter, which Father 
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much time on my hands the library here is 
my favourite haunt, and a few months ago 
I came across some old manuscripts that 
had evidently been the private papers of 
some priest who had gone before us in the 
work here. We have many such packages. 
You see, when a priest dies it is very rarely 
that any relatives come forward, unless he 
be a cardinal or hold some high office, so 
his papers are tied up and put away in the 
lumber-room adjoining the library; and 


There was the artist lying quite dead, quite cold. 


Clement omitted, and which throws con- 
siderable light on the incident.” 

“‘T hope I am not detaining you, but I 
should.like to know the sequel, if I am not 
keeping you from other more important 
duties,” I said. 

“‘T am indeed pleased to have someone 
to talk to,” he answered, with a sigh as I 
thought. ‘‘ Father Clement always retires 
very early, and I find the evenings long. 
He is.a saint if ever there was one on 
this earth. He does not know what I am 
going to tell you. His is the popular 
story. I came across the other, the sequel 
as you call it, quite by accident. With so 
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some of them reveal curious things—this 
bundle, for example.” 

*“*] should very much like to spend some 
time in that lumber-room,” I remarked ; 
and my eyes beamed at the very suggestion 
of it. “I am a fair Latin scholar,” | 
ventured as a hint that an invitation would 
be acceptable. 

“Yes, but these papers are all written 
in an abbreviated monkish Latin, which 
varies with each decade. At times I am 
puzzled. Deciphering them is almost an 
art by itself; but you are welcome to come 
and try. 

“The story told you by Father Clement 
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is, I think, accurate enough as regards his 
early history, but Andreas being a hand- 
some man as well as a genius, half the 
ladies in Rome were in love with him. His 
story was aromantic one, and his success 
so marvellous we cannot The 
most beautiful woman in Rome at that 
time was a daughter, the only child and 
heiress, of the great Duke Orsini. She 
was a proud dame, with all the patrician 


wonder. 
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to everyone else, encouraged Andreas in 
his expressions of love and devotion. 
Marriage, of course, was out of the ques- 
tion; indeed, her father, who may perhaps 
have noticed something, insisted upon her 
accepting a Neapolitan prince as a suitor 
for her hand, but Julia, as she was called, 
and Andreas were not to be baulked. She 


had revealed to him the real state of her 
heart, and Andreas formed his plan. 


. Andreas took an axe and smashed the statue to pieces. 


pride of her race, and something more 
besides, so contemporary history says. In 
those days, as you are no doubt aware, 
there was a sovereignty of art, and sculptors 
and painters were admitted as guests into 
princely households. If they presumed— 
well, a thrust with the rapier or the hired 
dagger of the assassin solved the difficulty. 
The lions were féted as long as they were 
harmless, but death was the cost of any 
forgetfulness on their part of the deference 
due to patrician rank. 

“Strange to say, the lady, who was cold 


“Every evening she stole out to visit 
him in his studio. She was, of course, 
always disguised. You will understand 
now Father Clement’s allusions to the 
strange visits. No doubt it flattered her 
ladyship to be beloved by the first 
genius in Rome. So well was the secret 
maintained that for two whole months 
the lovers were able to see each other 
nearly every night. Where the old priest 
got his material from I do not know, I 
am merely telling you as I have read his 
manuscripts.” 
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‘*Perhaps he may have been in the 
secret,” I suggested. 

** Possibly. with the 
prince was to take place during the week 
following the Festival of the Assumption,” 
he went on, *‘ 


Her marriage 


‘and as I have said, so care- 
fully was the lovers’ scheme carried out 
that she was with him on the very eve of 
the festival itself. Only by the genius of 
Andreas was the secret preserved then, 
and the reputation of Julia saved. When 
the crowd suddenly appeared and 
demanded the statue, naturally they were 
taken by surprise, for they had reckoned 
on the people being kept to their part of 
the bargain by the authorities. How- 
ever, such a master mind as that of our 
artist was not long in finding means to 
save the fair name of the lady he loved, 
for had the mob succeeded in entering the 
studio, had Julia been discovered, 
would been shut up in a convent. 
While the excited populace surged and 
shouted outside, Andreas took an axe and 
smashed the statue to pieces, which he 


she 
have 
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threw out into the river behind his studio. 
Then Julia took her place on the pedestal; 
the priests were admitted only when her 
lover had covered her up, and then she 
was drawn in procession here. You know 
the rest. Andreas remained in the church 
and released her, and died, probably of a 
broken heart, but he had kept his secret 
well. No breath of scandal, so far as lI 
can learn from the secular history of the 
time, was ever heard against the Lady 
Julia. She married the Neapolitan prince, 
and became a great benefactress to this 
church and a liberal friend to the poor. 
The condition of her benefactions to this 
church was that the niche should remain 
unfilled, and that a special Mass should 
be said each Assumption Day for the 
of the soul of Andreas. This 
excited no suspicion, it would appear, for 
the people regarded Andreas as a saint. 
Ah! there strange 


repose 


Signore, are some 


stories in some of the old manuscripts 
that is the history of poor 


but 
Andreas.” 


here ; 
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F the many works of man which to 
() the outsider seem to command 
prices absurdly disproportionate to their 
intrinsic merit or absolute value, none is 
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more remarkabie than the ware concerning 
which this article will 
unscientific fashion. 


deal in a _ very 
Perhaps the prices 


paid by enthusiasts for postage -stamps,, 


the sums given by bibliomaniacs for 
rare editions or tall copies, the king’s 
ransom offered now and again for a 


picture, or the startling figures at which 


superb pieces of Sévres or Dresden 
are sold may seem more = amazing 
than the three thousand pounds, the 


purchase price of the Henri II. ewer of 
no less than nine inches in height. Yet 
it would be possible to show that, either 
on the ground of absolute rarity or of 
essential magnificence of beauty, none of 
these cases of what to the philosopher 
must seem human folly are so astounding 
as the collector’s mania for the pieces of 
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stone-ware made in Touraine during the 
sixteenth century. 

The collector speaks with bated breath 
when his subject is the ware of Henri II., 


of Oiron, or Oyron, or Saint Porchaire 
for its names are many, and at a pinch he 
will fight as to the propriety of each name, 
and upon the question whether the work 
is of Italian origin or entirely due to the 
exquisite province of France concerning 
which the illustrious Balzac is eloquent. The 
safest name, no doubt, is ** Henri II.,” since 
it avoids any question as to origin from a 
geographical point of view; yet if modern 
ideas are correct, a large proportion of the 
known pieces, and the best of them, 
belong to the reign of Francois I., the 
hero of Pavia, rather than that of his less 
brilliant son, who fell in the lists by the 
lance of the Comte de Montmorency. 
To-day one may assert, without the fear 
of a coup de Jarnac from any student of the 
history of the duels as well as the pottery of 
Henri II., the view that the ware in which 
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the South Kensington Museum is very rich 
really should be called St. 
Oiron had its claims, and the advantage 
of an interesting little human note; but 


Porchaire. 


BASIN BOUGHT BY THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM FOR £140. 


the theory of M. Edmond Bonnaffé in 
favour of St. Porchaire is now deemed con- 
clusive by most collectors, and the known 
pieces, less in number than the three-score 
years and ten allotted by the Psalmist to 
the life of man, may no longer be ascribed 
to the labours of Héléne de Hangest, 
widow ‘of Artus Gouffier. No doubt 
Héléne, with her potter, Francois Char- 
pentier, and her librarian, Jean Bernard, 
did found an atelier at Oiron, in which 
some interesting work was produced, the 
decoration of which shows strongly the 


influence of designs for bookbindings by 


Grolier and Maioli; but to them may not 
be ascribed the glory of creating the little 
pieces of stone-ware for the possession of 
which collectors struggle almost to the 
last drop of their gold. 

[he outsider may ask, What is the 
appearance of this ware, which, though 
not embellished by beautiful painting, is 
sold for many times the value of its weight 
in the precious metal? Speaking technic- 
ally, one may say the ‘‘ body” is of a pure 
white /erre-de-pipe so fine in texture that no 
coating of opaque glaze or enamel was 
but merely a thin transparent 

This fact render 


needed, 


varnish. seems to 
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imp:obable the old story that it was a piece 
of the Henri II. ware which set the 
famous Bernard Palissy on the search for 
his enamel, during which he burned up 
the family chairs and table. Indeed, 
the popular about Palissy and 
his relation to the ware of St. Porchaire 
seems rather upside down, and it may 
be suggested that the daring man of 
science who died as Huguenot in the 
dungeon of the Bastille was not inspired 
by the Henri II. ware, but that during 
the last period of the short-lived factory 
it was actually copying the Palissy style 


story 


of decoration in some of its pieces which 
exhibit badly his jasper colouring and his 
lizards and frogs. Resuming the descrip- 
tion, one may say that the ware was appa- 
rently moulded by hand, after which the 
rough surface was hatched with 
lines, and a thin outer crust of the same 
clay was laid over it; then portions of the 


cross- 


clay were cut out, and coloured pastes 
It will be seen that this 
method suggests the champ-levé style of 
enamel. After this the work was tooled 
till it was smooth, and subsequently baked 
and varnished. 


were introduced. 


Of the result it is difficult to give any 
idea in mere words, for the system of 








TAZZA AND COVER BOUGHT BY THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM FOR £450. 


decoration, distinctly Renaissance in style, 
is exceedingly complex, and the pieces 
are richly decorated with figures, garlands, 








A JUG VALUED AT £3990. 


The colours 
Speaking broadly, one 
finds, as a rule, tones of yellow ochre, of 
handsome carnation red and clear brown, 
in different shades, with touches of yellow 
and green, while in some pieces of the 
second period blue appears. The general 
result, however, in point of view of colour, 
is very sober, and, as a rule, delightfully 
harmonious. At present this beautiful 
interesting ware has in one respect an 
almost unique position. So far as public 
record shows, very few pieces, if any, have 
come into the hands of the American col- 
lectors, who have become the terror of the 
European collectors and joy of the dealers. 


and mouldings in high relief. 
are low in tone. 


Moreover, so many pieces are safe in the 
hands of public institutions—such as our 
South Kensington and the Louvre—and 
so many in the collections of the Roth- 
schilds, three or four of whom have 
been holders for a long time, that very 
few are likely to tempt buyers to 
the acts of splendidly extravagant folly 
which startle the humdrum world that 
adopts the Peter Bell attitude towards any 
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but the most obviously magnificent of 
objets d’art. For, deeply as one may 
admire the tender, calm beauty of colour, 
the skilful, audacious design, and great 
technical achievement of the little treasures 
fabricated by the now nameless artists, one 
cannot pretend that to the ordinary eye 
it can be expected to appeal with such 
favour as some of the superbly painted 
products of the State factory at Sévres or 
the Government studios of Dresden. 
Those who feel any desire to see more of 
the ware than is shown by the photographs 
published with this article, will find a 
number of excellent specimens in the 
South Kensington Museum, such as the 
beautiful candlestick of which we give an 
Illustration. £750 may seem a high price 
for so small an object, and yet it may be 
believed that any dealer would pay the 
money with enthusiasm for such a:superb 
example. Whilst upon the subject of 
prices, I may say a word or two concern- 
ing the wonderful advance in sums paid 

















































































EWER SOLD FOR 505 FRANCS. 





CRANKS IN 
for picces of Henri II. The ewer sold in 
1842 for £96 reached £1500 at the Mag- 
niac sale. A salt-cellar, which at the Rattier 
sale only reached £80, was valued by Mr. 
Chaffers in 1891 at £300, and at the famous 
Hamilton Palace sale realised £840. It 
is, perhaps, needless to multiply instances. 
One may state that Mr. Chaffers in 1891 
estimated that the fifty-three pieces then 
known were of the 
value of almost 
thirty thousand 
Experi- 
since then 
has shown that this 
sum is far below 
the present value. 
For instance, one 
piece valued by 
him at £1000 has 
been 


pounds. 
ence 


sold for 
£3675! 

What an amaz- 
ing fact that the 
birthplace of these 
little pieces of 
coloured 
worth to-day the 
best part 
thousand 


clay, 


of a 
pounds 
apiece, was for a 
long time the sub- 
ject of dispute, and 
that though they 
were made in the 
days of Bluff King 
Hal, the names of 
the potters 
absolutely 

in oblivion ! 





are 
buried 

One 
remarkable feature 
about the Henri II. 
ware is the fact that the specimens 
unmarked. One piece, a p/at/eau, in 
South Kensington Museum, has a 


are 
the 


mark scratched in the clay under the 
glaze which looks like a frying-pan with 


a twisted tail; but the experts differ 
as to what exact signification should be 
given to it. No other piece at present 
known bears any mark at all. The writer, 
far too poor to be a collector of such ware, 
uses the term ‘‘at present” maliciously : 


CANDLESTICK BOUGHT BY THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM FOR £750. 


CROCKERY. 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, I 
must say, reluctantly, are qualities notice- 
able in the bosom of the collector. The 
one who can only look and long, and 
never hope to own, chuckles with amuse- 
ment at the fact that the number of known 
specimens steadily grows greater. In 1839 
only twenty-four pieces were in evidence. 
In 1891 fifty-three were known, of which 
twenty-six were in 
England and the 
same number in 
France, while one 
had its home in 
the collection of 
Prince Gallitzin in 
Russia. 
1891, if 
accept 
authority of Mr. 
Frederick = Lich- 
field—an authority 
which would 
be rash enough to 
dispute—a 


Since 
one may 


the 


few 


dozen 
more have come to 
light. Neverthe- 
less, the price ad- 
vances. It is con- 
ceivable that other 
pieces will present 
themselves; there 
families 
which, all uncon- 
scious of their 
value, treasure for 
the sake of old 
association, pieces 
of faience which, 
to the uninitiated, 
may seem pleasing, 
but not remark- 
From time to time one of these 
will come into the market, and the expert 
may make one of those bargains that form 
the daydreams of the professional and also 
the amateur collector. Nevertheless, 
seeing how short was the life of the 
factory, how fragile its product, and how 
little in esteem its ware during quite a 
long period, it is improbable that the 
collector has really much to fear. One 
may ask whether the element of fraud will 


may be 


able. 
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not enter into the question. Is there any 
remarkable secret of manufacture that has 
perished ? Palissy, we know, refused to 
bequeath his secret to posterity, for 
although a large-minded man, he had a 
personal vanity which made him hate the 
idea that anyone should ever be able to 
imitatc his work— the work which had cost 
him almost his life—a price ridiculous to 
have paid for the independent rediscovery 
of an enamel well known to all the potters 
of Northern Italy at the time when he was 
using the floor of his to feed 
Probably, the 
greatest difficulty that the forger would 
have to deal with would be that of pedigree. 
M. Theodore Deck has done some charm- 
ing work in the way of producing faience 
with coloured paste inserted in the body 
of the ware, and in his valuable book 
“La * published under the 
patronage of L’Administration des Beaux 
Arts, he gives an analysis of the body and 
cover of what he calls the /faience d’ Oiron, 


cottage 
the flames of his furnace. 


on Faience,’ 












SALT-CELLAR IN 


THE COLLECTION 
OF MR. GEORGE FIELD, SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S 


FOR £500. 
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DRINKING-JUG IN THE COLLECTION OF 


BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


obtained, I believe, from treatment and 
examination of a broken piece of Henri II. 
which is in the possession of the Sévres 
Museum. Perhaps, while on this point, 
I should add that chemistry has shown 
that the composition of what is now truly 
deemed Oiron faience is identical with 
that of the Henri II. 

Assuming, however, that the forger can 
succeed in making pieces absolutely in the 
style of the Henri II. ware, and if it be 
possible, it is certain that the cost of the 
accomplishment will not be very great, 
could he succeed in selling them?  Pro- 
bably not. An offer of them at a moderate 
price would cause suspicion in any col- 
lector’s mind, whilst to demand a big 
figure 
as to origin, 
of 
may 
that for their is a constant 
growth of the unearned increment, and 
happy in the fact that the forger is likely 
to leave alone this beautiful, interesting, 
if perhaps somewhat overrated, product 
of the potter. 


would be to cause investigation 
which would bring about 
the fraud. the 
remain happy, confident 


wares there 


disclosure So col- 


lectors 








“OLD VENNY.” 


By GEORGE GAMBLE. 


‘ The 


‘C*O that’s the famous vase, 
S Pride of Venice’ ?” 
“Yes. Its extreme height is twelve 
and a quarter inches; its greatest diameter 
five and a half. By every eminent authority 
considered capital; the 
execution perfect. On the one hand, we 
have the most elegant line and tracery 
the other, the most 
glorious colour and blending imaginable. 
Once the property of a Venetian Doge, it 
came into the 
From 
him it passed (this time by purchase) into 


the design is 


conceivable ; on 


some say surreptitiously 
possession of an English duke. 


the hands of the trustees of the museum. 
Seventy-five years has it stood beneath its 
shade upon that pedestal—the wonder and 
desire of all its beholders.” 

rhousands and thousands of times ‘‘ Old 
Venny” was asked the above question ; 
thousands and thousands of times ‘ Old 
This 
informing speech, which he had culled 
from the catalogue, he delivered ever with 
the same sly lowering of his voice at the 
method of acquirement pursued by the 
duke, and ever with the same bold raising 
of it at that pursued by the trustees. But 
though humorist, ‘* Old 
Venny,” in two senses, always kept his 
place. 


Venny ” returned the above answer. 


somewhat of a 


Every working day for over thirty 
years—since (when a mere lad of forty 

he had joined the staff of the museum—he 
had held good and faithful guard over its 
priceless treasures of and 


china stone 


and glass. Every working day for over 


thirty years he had tended the irreplace- 
able glories entrusted to his charge, and 


answered all questions concerning them 
sedulously and without demur. 
He was not known by his real name; 


his real name was—well, people had for- 
gotten it, and now called him “ Venny,” 
“Old Venny”: a label fastened upon 
him because of his inseparable associa- 
tions with ** The Pride of Venice.” 

His life and_ methodical. 
Each morning he attended the museum 
punctually (even though he did keep time 
by his own old-fashioned repeater), ex- 


was eas\ 


changed the same salutations as on the 
preceding morning, and carefully made 
ready to perform the day's duties. Taking 
off his private hat and coat, he would 
put on 
removed 
dust—real 
cleaner on 


his semi-uniform. Then, having 
silk handkerchief all 
and imaginary—left by the 
the and 
would leisurely peruse the morning paper ; 


with a 


shelves cases, he 
always searching out articles and com- 
ments on relics, antiquities, curios, and, 
foremost, Venetian glass-ware. At one 
o'clock he partook of a_ small - salary 
dinner; afterwards, seated on his officially 
hard chair by the door, though he never 
sl pt, he 
several 


lower his 
minutes. At time he 
resumed his private attire and walked, for 
the sake of his health and purse, two miles 
and a quarter homewards. 

When and he 
wished to divert himself, he would count 


would eyelids for 


closing 


visitors were scarce, 


and recount his possessions. For so he 
had come to think them. Their designers 
and makers long since had passed away; 
their buyers and donors mostly had fol- 
lowed. But for him—who had grown old 
them—these things of 
would be scattered and destroyed. 
they were his! 


watching beauty 
Surely 
Certainly he enjoyed 
them as if they were. The great jars by 
the door he admired ; the cases of beads 
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and mosaics to right and left he esteemed ; 
the dainty figures at the end he liked. But 
he loved “The Pride of Venice.” He 
knew all its history and all its legends; he 
knew its every curve, its every colour. The 
beauteous glory of it was the light of his 
life. 

Of course these thoughts and feelings 
were the products of many years. ° In his 
middle age he had had different things to 
occupy his mind: the long and painful 
illness of his beloved wife, the wild and 
thoughtless doings of his only son, and 
other commonplaces of existence. But as 
the years had rolled away, and his wife had 
been laid to rest and his son had been lost 
at sea, he had had, except himself, nobody 
to trouble about—unless it were that 
invalid niece whom he helped. And so 
he had lapsed into the uncomplaining, 
quiet “Old Venny”—the worshipper of 
inanimate beauty, the warden of his own 
gifts. 

People smiled sympathetically at his 
harmless hallucinations, and assumed to 
be credulous and grateful. He was a worn 
man, and near the grave. He was neither 
offensive nor obtrusive; so most liked 
him, while all admired him: for, despite 
age and trouble, he attended to his duties 
with the same regularity and faith as of 
old. 

Now and then he somewhat 
irritable, and answered questions grudg- 
ingly and grumpily. Why did people ask 
him the same things over and over again ? 
Did they desire information? Or did 
they want but to know if Ae knew? Once, 
in a state of senile excitement, he had 
threatened that if they persisted in pester- 


became 


ing him, he would destroy everything in 
the room, and thus have nothing for them 
to inquire about. But instantly after he 
had laughed so genially at the mere idea, 
that all, knowing it to be the old man’s 
joke, laughed with him. Did a mother 
kill her babe? Or a lover his sweetheart ? 
No—unless they were mad. 

So the years came and so the years 
went, and still ‘‘ Old Venny” poured forth 
all he knew concerning the beauteous 
things he guarded with such care ; still he 
recited his little speech (innuendo and 
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assertion included 
Pride of Venice.” 


descriptive of ‘‘ The 


One day—one foggy, depressing day— 
he became particularly annoyed at the 
innumerable questions asked and re-asked, 
and was not so ready as usual in answer- 
ing. He had been unwell of late, and his 
old nerves were all agog with mental irri- 
tation. Why wouldn’t they let him alone? 
Now that that fearful thing the nature of 
which he was not aware, was likely to 
happen to him, why did they worry him 
so? Well, he would bear it a little longer, 
and as for to-day, closing time was near. 
Then he would go home—home to his 
lonely fireside, with the vacant chair in 
the opposite corner. But it was home— 
away from those unending questions. 
And when the clock struck he ran into 
his little ante-room quivering with excite- 
ment, and prepared to 
delay. 


leave without 

Two minutes following there entered 
a strange man— strange in and 
manner. Glancing covertly from side to 
side as if to be sure that he were un- 
observed, he made his way on tiptoe to 


face 


the centre of the room. There, gracing 
the post of honour, was “The Pride ot 
Venice ”—‘“‘ the wonder and desire of all 
its beholders.” A gleam of joy, as at 
a granted the man’s 
features—a gleam instantly obscured by 
But there followed a 
settled gloom of determination; and he 
prepared to fulfil his design. Carefully 
removing the enclosing shade, he placed 
it, without noise, on the tesselated floor 
beside the pedestal. Then he took a 
watch, big and heavy, from one pocket, 
and from another a handkerchief. ‘This 
he bound round the watch till he had 
made a firm pad; and, gathering up the 
loose ends about his right hand, he leant 
eagerly forward. Ten seconds later the 
the delicate lines and glowing colours of 


wish, shone on 


a cloud of doubt. 


“The Pride of Venice” lay unmeaningly 
blended into an ugly irreparable ruin. 
Soon, attracted by the jingle, three 
attendants ran in... . The sight that 
answered their inquiring gaze shocked 
them still and silent. Seated on the 
floor, dabbling with cut fingers among the 
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splintered fragments of his destroyed trea- 
sure, was what once had been “Old Venny.” 
Muttering ‘‘ Now they’ll question me no 
more—nevernomore,” theage-worn, broken 
man lifted pieces of the glass level with 
his forehead and let them shower from his 
bleeding hands, as were he a wizard in- 
voking a spell. . Horrified, they con- 
tinued to watch him. It was bad for their 
peace of sleep 
that night that 
they continued 
to hear him. 
He triumph- 
antly laughed, 
as would a 
Calvinistic 
devil had 
just flung a 
sinner into 
Calvinistic 
torment. He 
rej oiced that 
he was 


who 


free— 
tejoiced that 
Sis work was 
done—rejoiced 
that no longer 
need he 
the footsteps of 


dog 
this elusive, 
obnoxious, 
irritating thing 


that 


some 
mighty power 
had deputed 
him to damn. 
He commenced 
to gibber; he 
They 
were quietly 
grateful. 

With the double 
feebleness of 


ceased. 


the twice childish, he 


quavered a snatch of a nursery rhyme ; 


it was as if of the thin, cracked 
fragments on the floor had started into 
speech. Some such fancy seemed to flit, 
as a moth in an old box, through the 
skull of the demented ancient. With out- 
spread hands and unheeded wounds, he 
strove to stifle this fairy utterance of the 
fragments ; he scribbled upon the mosaic 


one 


He had held good and faithful guard over its 


pric eless treasures. 


59! 


with them; he shuffled them back and 
forth—in all the silly fierceness of a child 
who is losing at dominoes. 

And, then, the watchers were thrilled 
by a sympathetic horror that compelled 
them to save. Curiosity and irresolution 
annihilated. They sprang forward 
and dragged him from the splinters. He 
staggered to his feet; he stood bent; his 

lacerated hands 
swung at his 
sides; 


were 


from 
them the blood 
drip - dropped 
audibly upon 
the marble. . . . 
His alterna- 
tions of manner 
were as notice- 
able and start- 
ling as hitherto. 
With the eager 
suspicion and 
blinking lids of 
a caged ape 
that has been 
spat in the eyes, 
he searched 
the faces of his 
discoverers for 
signs of their 
intentions. 
One shook him 
and called him 
by his old 
familiar name. 
He muttered 
that now they 
would question 
him no more— 
never no more. 
Another told 
him to 
He looked the room 
relapse of childish feebleness. The third 
told him to be a man.. He playfully 
dabbed his adviser’s cheek in the style 
of a baby. 


rouse. 


about with a 


Of a sudden, it seemed that a stone was 
rolled away from the grave of his reason. 
Forth stepped the ‘‘Old Venny” they all 
had known. He smiled at them as a little 
girl awaking from a sleep. Then he 
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stared, saw his murdered treasure, and 
burst into tears—tears that almost flooded 
from his brain the last wreck-wrack of his 
deliration. Only almost, however! 


upon knees he 


Down 
fell; where he fell, 
bowed his head. And, with 
whimpers of despair, he strove 
earnestly to reform his shattered idol, and 
to bring it back in all its beauty, grace, and 
splendour. 


his 
there he 
many 


But soon, even to himself, it was obvious 


that (unlike “Old Venny’s” reason) the 
glory of ‘The Pride of Venice” had 
departed forever. 

The trustees of the museum did not 
charge their ex- faithful servant with 


wanton destruction of their other-people’s- 
property. Perhaps, because a conviction 
would have been more than unlikely. At 
any rate, they were merciful, and gave 
upon which he could 
comfortably starve. He might have done 
so with a success as speedy as final, but 
that a friend came to his aid. 
with 


him a_ pension 


This, not 
money. However, recommendation 
is often as effective as charity, of which 
it is a minor form, neither so rare nor 
wrenchful, nor 


parties. 


so perturbing for both 
The friend was a property-man 
in a theatre that had hours of success; 
his recommendation was stammered to 
the property-master, likewise had 
hours of success. That almighty person- 
age was in want of somebody to mind 
three or four ornaments of real 
china and glass, to place them on the 


who 


dozen 


melodrama 
critics had smitten and the 
public caressed), and to return them to 
the property-room without undue decrease 
of their value; 
number. 


scenes of a 
the 


drawing - room 
which 


and, above all, of their 
. The man previously told off 
for this duty had developed a habit of 
occasionally breaking one or three into 
a habit of nightly decimating them, a 
subtraction that, of 
entailed 


course, would have 
their complete renewal every 
tenth evening had he been allowed to 
proceed. But he was not. He was told 
to play the bull elsewhere, a china-shop 
for choice; or to get a pantomime engage- 
ment, as the hind legs of his so sincerely 
flattered animal. In short, he was told to 
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do terrible things to himself; and, fore- 
most, to go away. . Accordingly, being 
desirous of a man at once, the property- 
master did not express a wish to dispense 
with the sight of ‘* Old Venny.” 

Their interview progress. 
The property master made short inquiries ; 
and “Old Venny,” who had been warned 


was soon in 


not to argue, replied with a corresponding 
brevity. 

** Ever worked in a theatre ?” 
“Ne: Sa: 
** Sorry a" 
‘‘ No, Sir.” 
** Glad 7” 
‘*No, Sir.” 
“Old?” 
“xe Se; 
** Eighty ?’ 
“No, Sir.” 


oé 


’ 


Seventy ? 

‘* No, Sir.” 

“‘ Between ?” 
Unconsciously taking advantage’ of 
the lucky number, seven, ‘Old Venny” 
broke his sequence of negatives, and thus 
avoided irritating his interlocutor, by 
saying— 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

The property-master showed his appre- 
ciation by doubling the length of his 
questions. 

‘* Carry weights 7° 

“Yes, Sir.” 

* Light ones ?” 

““Yes, Sir.” 

‘** Keep sober 7” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Handle glass -” 

‘*'Yes, Sir.” 

‘** Break things 7’ 

“Yes. Six.” 

“Very often ?” 

Once again the luck of the number, or 
of the question, or of something held 
good, and “Old Venny” won a further 
increase of words by saying— 

“No, Sr." 

The property-master paused—not for a 
reply but He 
something effective. 

** More than once ?” 

* No, Sa,” 


for a question. wanted 
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“Have you ever been told 
the wages ?” 

Te. 

“Is a couple of bob a show 
too much?” 

If the property-master 
imagined that he was going to 
force this meek white-bearded 
man to change his 
he was mistaken. 


answer, 
ven though 
it was time to do so, politically 
as well as 


numerically (not 


And let them shower from his bleeding hands, as were; he a wizard invoking a spell: 


** Are you a good liar ?” 

“No, Ser.” 

‘Then you won’t do for a property- 
man.” 

“Ka Se 

“Don’t say so much ‘ No, Sir’ to me!” 

“ No, Sir.” 


that either, curiously enough, thought 
of anything so mechanical as the 
latter), ‘Old Venny” risked his luck by 
saying— 

“No, Sir.” 

And as the property-master fully agreed 
with him, that personage was content to 
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ask if he would like to start at once. To 
which ‘‘ Old Venny ” answered— 

‘“* Yes, Sir.” 

It is not to be supposed that this minor 
employer of labour, this niggard in words, 
this staccato deliverer of worn notes, was 
in any way a truly wonderful soul ; he was 
merely the cause of wonder in others. He 
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he was duly impressed, the great man allowed 
this admirer to stand beneath the 
portico of his favour. Him he addressed 
without seeming to tap a pair of steel-lined 
top-boots with the whip of a tiger-tamer; 
opposite of which omission he had found 
so useful in his bearings towards others. 
Him he treated almost deferentially. To 


new 


“Is a couple of bob a show too inuch ¢” 


suffered frcm the vice so peculiar to middle- 
age: the desire to seem a strong man— 
the wish to be taken for a terrible fellow. 
If anybody showed signs of seeing in him 
a person with powers engathered beneath 
his hat cf controlling and 
nations, and managers, the said somebody 
was at once placed on the free-list of: this 
poser’s drink-bill. Therefore, when ‘‘ Old 
Venny,” by his refraining from anything 
stronger than “yes” or “‘no,” exhibited that 


destinies, 


give this animated paradox his due, 
although he began showing kindness to 
the white-beard for one reason, he con- 
tinued showing kindness to him for more 
than one. He saw that “Old Venny” 
ought not to be working at such an age, 
and that he had had troubles. 

“Old Venny” never spoke of his 
troubles. He did his work without 
speech ; also without falter. It seemed 
that from the ashes of his swift madness 
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had sprung a new thing. His hallucina- 
tions, concerning a supposed ownership of 
those beautiful glories he had left behind 
at the museum, were 
all 


tiresome 


gone—gone w ith 


those 


questions. 
He had 
regained his 
mental] 
balance; and, 
old and worn 
and near the 
grave though 
he was, there 
had 


with 


come 
his 
from 

his 
from 
monot my,an 


release 
routine, 


escape 


apparent 
freshness. 
But, of 
course, it was 
only appar- 
ent: even a 
flash oflunacy 
burn 
out the accu- 
mulated dust 


cannot 


and decay of 
a lifetime ; 
and where 
those things 
remain, there 
shall memo- 
ries keep. So 
“Old Venny” 
used often to 
think of the 
past ; and, 
thinking, 
used to grieve 
Over his 
killing of the 
he 


thing 
loved — that 
superlative 


irony of Nature, who so 
frequently impels the mad to strike at 
their As if to propitiate the 
his heart, he took of 


glass_ with 


dearest. 
gnawing rat in 


the china and which he 


He was quite unconscious ; 


595 
was entrusted the supremest possible 
If one article should be cracked, or 
even chipped, he knew it would be put 
down against him in the great book. He 
was fright- 
ened to love 
his 


care. 


charges 
overmuch 
lest he came 
once more to 
that condi- 
tion of hatred 
But 


was a 


when 
there 
particular 
vase — na- 
creous glass, 
graceful — 
that brought 
always to his 
inward view a 
vision of 
“The Pride 
of Venice.” 
And as a 

man will often 
take interest 
about some 
woman who 
hasnospecial 
value in her- 
self but 
reminds him 
of one he has 
loved and 
lost, so ** Old 
Venny” made 
of this recol- 
lection-bring- 
ing, imme- 
morable, 


who 


comm on- 
place, _five- 
shilling 
article a par- 
ticular fa- 
vourite. He 
would guard 
it and tend it and touch it as lovingly 
had those other things — those 
other things of the that 
now seemed dead,’ah, so long, so long! 
Also, he found that the money he earned 


but he still grasped his 


rescued treasure. 


as he 


gone days 
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was a useful addition to his starvation 
pension, and that he was enabled still to 
help that invalid niece. 

One evening, just as the audience were 
gathered together in momentary expecta- 
tion of the rise of the curtain, smoke was 
seen waving its forbidding arms about the 
staircase leading to the stage from the 
property-shop , and an hysterical Cockney, 
who more than scanned the Sunday news: 
papers, came rushing up from the lower 
level, yelling: ‘** Fi-yer! Fi-yer! Fi-yer! 
Ev’ry man fer ’isself! Save us! Save us! 
"Elp! ’Elp! Oh, my Gawd!” 

The fireman of the theatre, a man that 
knew his business, chancing to meet this 
vociferous voluble at the top of the stairs, 
carefully kicked it on the lips. Quite 
quickly it returned to the bottom of the 
and 
stomach 


stairs, began disgorging from its 
therein ill-gotten teeth. 
Then the fireman started to put the fire 
out, making no whatever. He 
knew that the building was packed with 
people; and, although he did not pause 
to phrase the matter, he was aware that if 
they became informed of the danger— 
remote though it was—disaster would 
follow. When Pan stamps his hoof, and 


men and women begin to trample the 


some 


noise 


bowels from each other, it is not good- 
not good either to see or to hear, or to 
read, much less to do. 

The mischief had begun in an’ inner 
room of the property-shop. _ There was 

about. Perhaps the glue-pot 
over—it is mostly a farce that 
a tragedy. At any the 


no one 
boiled 


causes rate, 


“OLD VENNY.” 


property-master came galloping up, and 
was — was guiltless of performing the 
obvious. Strange to say, the strong man 
did not turn weak, the terrible fellow did 
not become as harmless and as useless as 
a little child. 
things. 


No—he did several good 
Although a bully, he was not a 
coward. Remembering that the indus- 
trious white-beard had not 
lately, he dashed into that choking smoke ; 
and he found ‘ Old Venny” on the floor, 
lying as if struck down while retreating. . . . 


been seen 


In the devout hands of this worshipper of 


inanimate beauty was the live substitute 
of the dead “ Pride of Venice.” 
holding it above his head, as a drowning 
mother has been known to hold her babe. 

They bore him to the green-room. He 
quite but he = still 
grasped his rescued treasure—the com- 
panions of which had been spoiled by 
They placed him on a 
And the terrible fellow bathed the 
worn wrists and temples in a way that was 
not in the least terrible, the strong man 
smoothed the singed white beard as might 
a weak woman. 

But “Old Venny” was beyond relief, 
or need of relief. Already his mind had 
drifted to the hither shore, and his soul 
was fain to follow. 

He began to mutter. They listened. 

“*Please God-——I’m—I’m sorry—for what 
I did. . . . But it was not—all—my fault. 
The people would ask so many questions— 
so many times. . . . And—and as I saved 
this one—perhaps—perhaps—dear God— 
that will atone.” 


He was 


was unconscious > 


heat and water. 
sofa. 





ABOUT ’NUNZIATA. 


By ARTHUR BLOUNT. 


every soul in this world 


SUPPOSE 
| has its own pet weakness. 
Mine is a most 
guard it jealously. 
paint. 


innocent one, yet I 


It is only this: 


Perhaps I should say, ‘‘ 1 try to paint,” 
for years ago when as a boy I took a few 
lessons of an old Italian, he dismissed me 
after two months or so of patient labour 
on both sides. 

‘I advise you to try something else,” 
he said gently. ‘‘ You may have a voice. 
You will never be a painter.” 

But in spite of Moretti’s kindly dis- 
couragement, I could not bear to throw 
away my brushes, which | 
violinist loves his bow, so I took to the 
modest .sketch-book, and to this day 


occasionally steal away by myself to pass 


loved as a 


a blissful hour over some picturesque bit 
of landscape. 

There is corner in the Boboli 
gardens which I resisted for over a week. 
Then the temptation overcame me, and— 


one 


there it is, that insecure-looking balustrade 


overgrown with scarlet creepers. I have 


always been a methodical man (perhaps a 
kindly forearming of Providence for one 
destined to be an old bachelor), so I have, 
in a secluded drawer, over thirty sketch- 
books filled with 
aquarelles, and each sketch is named and 
dated. 


more or less execrable 


So when, as I sometimes do, I take out 
one of the little books and look through 
it, at each picture I go back to the time 
and the place; I see old, half-forgotten 
faces, hear old voices, perhaps. 

The other day I came across a full- 
page sketch under which is written— 


No. 186. March 1899 


se 


La Madonna Miracolosa. 
miata. Oct. 7, 187—" 

‘The picture is very bad. The wall of 
rough rock, high up in which the 
Madonna’s shrine is hollowed, looks like 
brown paper. 


About ’Nun- 


The overhanging trees are 
blurred, and the torrent of water which 
springs from just below the niche is flat 
and dull. But I can see the real picture 
as I look on the poor little imitation, and, 
what is more, I can see all the people 
whom I knew there. In a word, the whole 
story about Nunziata comes back to me so 
vividly that I must write it, if only for myself. 

The road leading from Naples to San 
Giacomino turns off the Cornice not far 
beyond Castellamare, and 
through the vineyards to Santa Rosa 
della Corona. Then it sweeps around 
to the right, and for some four miles 
clings* to the edge of the steep olive- 
covered descent which drops to the 
Cornice far below—thus commanding a 
fine view of the bay as far as Corleo. 

I was idling away the last week in 
September between Naples and Amalfi, 
where, early in October, I was to join a 
vacht. 

I stopped overnight at Santa Rosa, 
and then started off on foot to the next 
village. 


climbs up 


It was one of those breathless crystal- 
clear days so common in Southern Italy, 
and I had taken pains to be up betimes. 

So I swung along “ with a light heart,” 
as they say, happy as a king because the 
day was fine and the bay below as blue as 
a huge sapphire. It takes rather more to 
make me happy now, but I remember so 
well that pure joy of life! 
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Somebody has called it High Rapture 
of Living. 

Then, turning a bend in the road I 
came suddenly on such a picture that I| at 
once gave up my walk and set up my 
portable atelier on the little one-arched 
bridge. 

High up in the wail of rock was the 


niche, strengthened by some _ rough 


masonry, and below it — indeed, just 


below the tall figure of the Madonna— 
burst out the stream, clear and brilliant as 
an emerald. 

It leaped down the rocks in sidelong 
springs, and then, after a_ torrent-like 
fall of some six feet, fell meekly into a 
large shallow basin of rock level with 
the road. 

This basin was emptied by a modest 
little brook, which flowed, in its turn, 
under the bridge on which | sat. 

About the pool of water knelt three 
girls, each one busy with her basket of 
clothes, dipping them into the water and 
rubbing them with stones and sand, which 
process, if not so good for the clothes as 
soap, was infinitely more picturesque ! 

They nodded good-morning to me, and 
continued their work, while I set to mine 
with hope and ardour, listening to their 
chatter at the same time. 

One of the girls—the one they called 
Filomena—was very pretty, with a Botti- 
celli face which would have been lovely 
had her teeth been good—the second 
one, Maria, was very ugly; and the third, 
a big, strong young woman with a square, 
brown face and the most wonderful blue 
eyes I ever saw. This one the others 
called ’Nunziata. 

The three chattered away merrily, 
answering my questions without boldness 
and without shyness. 

Before they left each one of them 
climbed the wooden steps leading to the 
shrine, and, kneeling reverently, said her 
prayers. 

While Filomena was praying, I asked 
*Nunziata to tell me about the Madonna; 
why the shrine was so high up. 

‘‘It was a miracle, Signore,” answered 
the girl. ‘‘A poor beggar was dying of 
thirst one day in the plague-time, and she 


"NUNZIATA. 


prayed the Madonna for water. So the 
stream came out from the rock, and—that is 
all.” 

‘** And the Madonna is then in honour of 
the miracle ?” 

“‘Sissignore, we pray her for common 
things, for bread, and for good harvest, 
and sometimes even for husbands.” She 
laughed shyly. 

“‘Filomena prayed nine days in the 
spring, and then she went to Castellamare 
to see her aunt. And while she was there 
came a ship loaded with fruit from Sicily. 
One of the sailors fell in love with Filo- 
mena, and. they are to be married in 
October.” 

“The Madonna answered her prayer, 
then, you think ?” 

“* Eh, altro! of course.” 

I was so interested in my picture that 
I decided to stay a couple of days at Santa 
Rosa to finish it. So I went back to the 
inn, and while I ate my dinner | inquired 
of my landlady about my two friends of 
the morning. 

I was still so young that the third 
girl—she of the plain face—did not 
count. 

‘*Sissignore,” said old Anna, ‘‘ Filomena 
is very pretty. She is Tommaso Vicci’s 
girl Heis rich; he owns two vineyards 
and three houses. ’Nunziata, she is not 
so happy, foverina. Her mother is es 
The old woman crossed her first and little 
fingers over the two middle ones. ‘‘ Her 
mother is je/fafrice—evil-eyed. The Sig- 
nore understands ?” 

“Certainly. And are you sure ? 

“Eh, altro! One doesn’t say such 
things unless one is sure. She sent some 
grapes to Corleo in Giacomo Landri’s 
cart, and the horse fell over the cliff. And 
my cousin Giulia met her in the church- 
yard one day, and Giulia burnt her hand 
that night with the soup, and couldn’t 
work foramonth. And Angela Bissi gave 
her a penny, and poor Angela’s baby was 
born blind.” 

“‘ Poor old soul,” I said absently. ‘‘And 
the daughter ?” 

‘*Oh, "Nunziata is a good girl enough, 
but—I wish she would stay up at her 
home. My cream all turned sour the other 


” 
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day when she passed,” finish | the good 
woman, repeating the sign of the horns. 

That afternoon I climbed up the steep 
road to old Giannetta’s cottage. 

My excuse for the visit was a present of 
a fine, gaudy kerchief and some beads 
for the daughter; my 
make friends 
the old woman. 


real reason, to 
with 
She 
was a mild, terrified- 
looking old creature, 
who seemed bent to 
the earth under the 
load of her dreadful 
accomplishment. 
‘The Signore had 
better not 
here,” 


come up 
said; 
“they say I bring a 
curse on all I see, 
though the Holy 
Virgin knows I don’t 
want to.” 

After half an hour 
or so I left the 
cottage, pondering. 

Neither old Gian- 
netta nor her 
daughter had the 
slightest suspicion 
that the reputation 
of the one was be- 
ginning to extend to 
the other. 

% % os 


she 


I worked on every 
day at my picture, 
and every day saw 
different people creep 
up the little stair to 
pray to the rigid- 
faced Madonna. 

I was in no hurry 
to reach Corleo, so 
I stayed on, making friends, as I love to 
do, with the peasants. One day Nunziata 
came, and passing me with a nod and a 
smile, ascended to the shrine and prayed 
a long time. 

When she came down she looked serious 
and yet a little excited. 


“Tell me,” I said; “‘ you have prayed 
a long time!” 


"NUNZIATA. 


* Sissignore.” 
‘**What did you pray for?” 
She frowned. ‘‘ Could I not just have 
been praying that the Virgin would make 
me good ? - 

‘**No,” I returned calmly. “In that 
case you would have gone to the church.” 


—— 


‘ The Signore had better not come up here,” ‘she said. 


She blushed and played with her ker- 
chief. 

“‘T believe you are praying for a hus- 
band,” I continued. 

** Dio How did 


guess ?” 


mio ! the Signore 
I looked as wise as I knew how, and 
said that I knew a great deal. 


“* Ebbene! the Signore is right. It is a 
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nine days’ prayer I begin. 
Filomena did it, 
coming next week to see her. 


Why not? 
Gennaro is 
And the 
blacksmith’s Rosa, who is as ugly as a 
toad. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

I saw no reason, and wished her good 
luck. 


The next day she came again, and just 


and her 


as she left the shrine and came down the 
stair, a young man turned the corner from 
Corleo way, and—saw her! I sat as still 
as a mouse. 

first 


clear case of love at 


It was a 
sight. 
She looked very pretty, hesitating shyly, 


and he was a brown-faced, bright-eyed 
little chap with a checked handkerchief 
knotted about his muscular throat. After 
a minute’s pause he removed his hat and 
knelt in the road looking up reverently 
at the Madonna—and perhaps at the 
girl ! 

‘Then he passed on. 

“* Eccolo!” 1 cried enthusiastically to 
’Nunziata as she reached the road. 

**Oh, Signore, if it were /” 

“T tell you one thing, "Nunziata, my 
dear,” I continued paternally, ‘if ever I 
saw a man lose his heart, it was our friend 
with the earrings! I declare I saw his 
heart fly out of to you!” 
(Remember, I was speaking Italian.) 

" repeated the girl; ‘then 


his_ breast 


Earrings ! ” 
he is a sailor!” 

She turned and went back to the shrine. 
Needless to say, I was enchanted. I closed 
my book and went at once to the village 
to find out about the stranger. 

“This will put an end to the evil-eye 
nonsense,” I thought. 

In front of the inn stood Angela-Maria, 
the inn-keeper’s daughter. 

**Oh, Signore,” she exclaimed breath- 
He is here, he 
Why who but 


lessly, ‘‘ have you heard ? 
Who ? 
Filomena’s Gennaro!” 

% * * * 


has just come ! 


That evening I walked down the road 
to the shrine. The sailor was there. It 
was moonlight, and I saw him distinctly 
as he knelt where the poor Nunziata had 
knelt only a few hours before. 

When he came down I spoke to him. 


"NUNZIATA. 


Anyone, I suppose, was better than no 
one, so he told me all about it. 

“You see, Signore, she is very pretty, 
my little Filomena, but, per Bacco, six 
months is a long time, and the other—this 
brown-faced lass with the blue eyes!” 

He stopped and swore angrily to him- 
self, cheerfully unconscious of any incon- 
gruity in the proceeding, so soon after his 
prayers. 

** And—I ’ve promised.” He didn’t 
ask my advice, and I was heartily glad 
he didn’t. 

** Who is she ?” he asked abruptly. 

‘* Her name is "Nunziata; she lives up 
there in that little 


you going ?’ 


cottage. Where are 


“Going? I’m going up there, of 


course.” He was off. 
the deuce to 


pay,” I thought, lighting a cigar. 


“There is going to be 


Italians cannot be judged by English 
standards, and Sicilians cannot be con- 
sidered ordinary Italians. 
the thunderbolt fell. 

To my the sailor 
did the thing. He called on the 
papa of Filomena and explained matters 
to him. 


The next day 
mind love-stricken 
best 


The old man was angry, of course, but 
in the end calmed down and went to call 
on the blacksmith had a son who 
seemed to admire the slighted Filomena. 

I learned these details from 
himself, who wept and kissed my hand, 
and rhapsodised. Then I met ’Nunziata. 

‘*Sissignore, it is all true. I am_ so 
happy. I am taking the beads you gave 
me to the Madonna. We are 
to be married on Tuesday, for on Thursday 


who 


Gennaro 


Arrivederla. 


he must join the brig at Castellamare. 
Arrivederla di nuovo.” 

She was positively beautiful ! 

The next day was Sunday, and I went to 
Mass in the morning. The church was 
crowded, and the centre of attraction was, 
of course, "Nunziata and her lover, who 
both with extreme 
throughout the service. 

I stood at one of the two doors to watch 
the people come out of church. 

Filomena, her father, and the _ black- 
smith’s ‘Tonio came out of one door just 


behaved reverence 
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as "Nunziata and Gennaro, both dressed in 
The 
two girls had not met since the arrival of 
the Sicilian. 

Everyone watched with interest. 

’Nunziata hesitated a second, and then 
stepped forward. 

‘*? NV giorno, Filomena,” she said breath- 
Filomena 
first 


their best, issued from the other. 


lessly. 
and 
little fingers, and held 
her hand up in front 
of her face. 
“ss "NV 
ziata,” she said. 
* * % 
That 


was 


crossed her 


giorno, *Nun- 


that 
needed to. set 


remem- 
bering things.” 


was all 
everyone to 


The cream of my 
worthy landlady, for 
instance ; the cow that 
fell the cliff 
after "Nunziata milked 
it; the child who died 
the very 

the girl 
found it lost on 
the hill-side, and 
carried it home to its 


over 


of croup 


night after 


mother. 

In vain I struggled, 
feebly aided by the 
parish priest, whom I 
more than suspected 
of “making the 
horns” behind his 
back. 

For two days the 
Sicilian fought like a 
tiger. 

But it 
fight against a super- 


is useless to 


stition in which one believes oneself. 
the post brought 
His ship’s company had dis- 
banded, and he was no longer needed. 

He turned even whiter than he had at 


the church door. 


On Monday evening 


him news. 


The next morning as he passed under 
an arch in the town a stone fell and hit 
him on the bead. 
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When I| met him with a ghastly bandage 


around his head, and saw his face, then I 
gave up. 

“It’s no Signore!” he 
‘“‘Everything’s against me! 


use, cried. 
I was going 
to marry a rich girl, and I met—her.” 
He crossed his fingers. 


“I lost my rich girl, then | lost my 


“7 beliewe you are praying for a husband,” J continued. 


position, and now——” He pointed to 
his bandage. 

“* Nonsense, you fool!” I said roughly. 
** How could that poor girl influence your 
captain to disband his crew or that stone 
to fallon you? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself!” 

“IT can’t 
sullenly. 


Sir,” he 


“There’s no use going against 


answered 


help it, 
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the ‘ Mal Occhio.’ I go now to pray the 
Virgin not to punish me any further for 
meddling with a jeflatrice.” 

I went my way, cursing the besotted 
ignorance and superstition of the fellow. 
“* Howcan he prayaftersuch behaviour 7” 

































































































































“© Oh, Maria Madonna mia, make them believe me, or let me die.” 


I asked myself wrathfully. I had yet to 
understand the Italian 
religious phases. 

After my evening meal I took a walk, 
and naturally went to the shrine. 

It was a cloudy, windy night, and | 
could see 


character in its 


nothing. 
ever, I heard a groan. 


As I passed, how- 
I crept softly up 
the stair. 


"NUNZIATA. 
















“Oh. Holy Mother of God, I am nos 
jettatrice—I have no evil eye—I have been 
so happy, and I meant to be so good. 

“Oh, Maria Madonna mia, make them 
believe me, or let me die. 

**T will forgive Filomena. 
good. ] 
you my shoes, 
and two tall candles, 
wax ones.” 

I took off my hat 
in the darkness. 
After a moment’s 
silence the voice went 


I will be so 
will bring 


new 





on— 
** Please him 


would 


let 
come. If he 
come and find me here, 
he would believe 
and forgive me—— 


me 
” 


Hark! 
prayer 
answered? Someone 
was coming. I drew 
back against the rocky 
wall. There were /we 
people instead of one. 
I heard a rustle 
overhead, as "Nunziata 
withdrew to the far 
corner of the niche. 

The newcomers 
passed me, and after 
a minute I heard 
another voice— 

‘‘Holy Mother, we 
thank thee. Thou 
hast saved us. Thou 
hast not punished me 
for thinking I loved a 
jetlatrice.” 

‘*“What was 
Gennaro ? ” 


Was her 


to be 


that, 
followed 
in a sharp whisper. 

“A bat, most likely, little goose. Now 
it’s thy turn to pray.” 

‘*Oh, most Holy Mother, I thank thee 
too. | brought thee my yellow 
bodice my put them down, 
Do you like them, Mother of 
Now let’s say a Paternoster.” 


have 
and corals 
Gennaro). 
God ? 

They did so, and then, after an “‘ Ave 
Maria,” they came down the stairs past 
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me. They were laughing and chattering 
now, on the principle, I suppose, that a 
regimental band plays a quick-step return- 
ing from a funeral. 

I could choked them both 


pleasure. When their voices died 


have with 


away 
down the road I listened eagerly for some 


sound from above. There was none. 





The body of the “< gettatrice - 


At last came a moan, and I heard the 
poor thing creeping from her corner. 
“So I am jeffatrice!” she said. 
to And 
her offerings! £bdbene! Do hear 
I see you, grinning at 
me in the darkness! Well, then, I hate 
and I hate them, and I hate God, 
and I’m going tojump down the cliff, and 


“ And 


he is marry her! these are 


you 
me, you image ? 


you, 


"NUNZIATA. 
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I hope every cow in Santa Rosa will die. 
and——!” 


I sprang up the steps, but I was too late. 


The body of the jeffatrice was found 
in the pool below, where I had seen her 
first, as she washed her clothes. 

That is all. I told no one of what I 


> 


was found in the pool below. 


had heard except the priest, who, I hope, 
kept his promise about taking care of the 
poor old mother. 

I suppose the other two married, but 
I didn’t stay for the wedding, though I 
saw the funeral. 

And now I will put away my poor little 
sketch-book and close my ink-bottle, for 
that is all about ’Nunziata. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
By EDWARD ALMACK. 


That interest in the House of Stuart still survives was shown by the recent 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the death of the “Royal Martyr.” 
This article retells the story of Charles’s trial and execution. 


“THE celebration of the two hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of the 
execution of Charles I. calls to mind the 
last two anxious months of his chequered 
reign. On Dec. 1, 1648, he was moved, 
by orders from the rebel army, from 
Carisbrooke Castle to the gloomy block- 
house known as Hurst Castle. On the 
6th, after an all-night sitting, the House 
of Commons resolved that the King’s con- 
cessions were satisfactory for a settlement 
of differences. The violent party in the 
Army and the House was not ‘satisfied, 
and so, without a day’s delay, a guard 
of soldiers forcibly prevented moderate 
members from entering the House. On 
Jan. 4 the remainder gave themselves 
“the Supreme Authority,” and the High 
Court of Justice to try the King was 
appointed. Captain Harrison, with a troop 
of cavalry, was now sent to bring the 
King to Windsor, where the King stayed 
until, on the 6th of January, he was taken 
to St. James’s. On hearing from Colonel 
Whitchcott, the Governor, of this change, 
the King merely remarked, ‘‘God is every- 
where, alike in wisdom, power, and good- 
ness.” The short journey to London was 
made by way of Brainford, and then 
through Hammersmith. Arrangements 
were now made for the trial, if such a 
farce can rightly be called a trial. The 
house of Sir Robert Cotton, in Palace 
Yard, on the riverside adjoining the west 
end of Westminster Hall, was taken for 
the 
two 


King’s residence, and a 
hundred soldiers quartered in the 
garden. On Friday, the roth of January, 
the King was taken from St. James’s 
Palace to Whitehall, and on the following 
day to Sir Robert Cotton’s, Guards lining 


body of 


King Street, Palace Yard, and Westminster 
Hall, as the King passed out from the 
garden door at Whitehall in a sedan-chair, 
attended only by the faithful Sir Thomas 
Herbert. 

The scene of the trial was the site of 
the old Courts of King’s Bench and 
Chancery, at the upper or south end of 
Westminster Hall, the partition between 
these two Courts being taken down for the 
occasion. ‘Two strong bars were placed 
across Westminster Hall, about forty feet 
to the north of the Court. The great 
Gothic entrance to the hall was open to 
the people. A rail was fixed from the 
Court down the length of the hall to the 
western side of the great door, to separate 
the people from the soldiers, who were 
stationed in strong force, armed with 
partisans or halberts, within the rail on 
its western side, close to the old Courts of 
Common Pleas and Exchequer Chamber. 
This left the eastern or river side of the 
rail to the people, who crowded in at the 
great door. Soldiers were posted on the 
leads and at the windows looking on to 
the hall. All the narrow avenues which 
then led up to the hall were either 
guarded by soldiers or walled up; and a 


special order was issued for stepping up 


all back-doors from the house called 
* Hell,” a coffee-house, under the old 
Exchequer Chamber. In quoting this 
startling name of a coffee-house, it is but 
right to balance the account by adding 
that close by there was a coffee-house 
named ‘‘ Heaven.” 

When the court assembled, Bradshaw, 
the president, arrayed in a scarlet robe, 
and wearing his broad-brimmed hat, took 
his seat in the middle of the court ona 
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crimson velvet chair, 


velvet cushion before him. 


table covered with a 


CHARLES THE FIRST IN 1634, 


LAST DAYS OF 








with a desk and a 
Below, at a 
rich Turkey carpet, 
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side of the court. 






scarlet ; and a guard of troops lined each 





FIRST. 





The first step in the 


proceedings was the reading of the order 


From a black and white drawing by Northcote after the o:tginal by Vandvke. 


sate two clerks, with the sword of State 
and the mace on the table before them. 


The other members of the court, with their 
hats on, and clothed i 


n their best attire, 


took their places on side-benches hung with 





of the packed House 
of Commons for cre- 
ating the trial. Then 
the roll of the members 
of the court was called. 
The first named was 
Bradshaw, the presi- 
dent, and the second 


named was that of 
Fairfax, the heroic 
general. Whereupon 


the court was startled 
at the clear sound of 
a lady’s voice, saying, 
‘he has more wit 
than to be here.” 
The voice was none 
other than that of 
Lady Fairfax, the 
general’s own wife. 
The Serjeant-at-arms 
was ordered to 
send for the prisoner, 
and in a short time 
Colonel Tomlinson 
brought in the King 
from Sir Robert 
Cotton’s house, walk- 
ing up the side of the 
hall next to the river. 
Arriving in court, the 
King was led to the 
bar, where a crimson 
velvet chair, facing the 
court, had been placed 
for him. Looking on 
the court with a stern 
and steadfast gaze, the 
King took his seat; 
but without removing 
hat or mani- 
festing the slightest 
emotion. 


now 


his 


Bradshaw then ad- 
dressed the King, and 


after a few words, called upon the Solicitor- 
General to read the charge; but at the 


“ 


words, 


in behalf of the 


Commons of 


England, and of all the people thereof,” 
there was another startling interruption. 
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The intrepid Lady 
descendant of the 
Earls of 


Fairfax, a 
fighting de 





2. eters 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


From a black and white drawing by 


tron, covered with beaver. 


“No! 
of them! It 
they or their consents ?’ 


the galleries: 
part 


Nor one hundredth 
is false! Where are 
Colonel Axtell, 
with chivalrous gallantry (!), ordered his 
soldiers to fire upon the lady, an order 


which 


was not complied with. During 


the reading of the charge, there was 
another strange incident which some- 


affected the 
noted in that superstitious age : 
merely the sudden falling on to the 
ground of the head of the King’s walking- 
cane. 


what King, and was much 


this was 


All accounts, without exception, 


CHARLES 


proud 
Veres, 
Oxford, cried out from one of 


Northcote from the original by Vandyke 
It ts a strange fact that this hat, which the King wore at Ais trial, was of 
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represented the whole bearing of the 
King on the several days of the trial, and 
at the execution, as calm, dignified, and 
intrepid to the last 
degree. 


on the 


His speech 
first day is 
kingly and worthy. 
As the King passed 
out at the end of the 
first day’s proceedings, 
he pointed 
stick to the sword, 
saying, “I do not fear 
that”; and as he 
passed the crowd, 
many shouted ‘“ God 
save the King!” The 
only cries of a different 
nature were from a few 


with his 


of the guard, to whom 
Colonel Axtell had 
given precise orders to 
revile the King. On 
the other hand, many 


of the crowd, both 
men and women, 
pressed in close to the 
King as he passed 
into Cotton House, 
exclaiming: ‘God 
Almighty preserve 


your Majesty ! ” 

The King had 
denied the 
tion of the court, and 


jurisdic- 


whereas twelve of his 
judges had refused to 
attend on this first 
sitting, a much greater 
number absented 
themselves on the second and the third 
day. Even among the regicide judges 
present, one of them, Colonel Downes, 
broke out in tears, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Have we 
hearts of stone, or are we men!” but his 
more stolid 
dragged him to his seat, saying, ‘ Will 
and Cromwell 
demanded of him, “‘ Are ye mad; cannot 
still ?” only replied, 
‘* Were I to die for it, I will not sit still!’ 
moved the adjournment, and the court 
broke up for the day. 


and amenable companions 
ve ruin yourself and us!” 


ve be Downes 
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Sunday, Jan. 21, came between the first 
and second sitting in Westminster Hall, 
and the King spent most of the day with 
Bishop Juxon, the Bishop of London. At 
the same time the members of the court 
were preached to by the mountebank, 
Hugh Peters. 

On Monday, the second day of the trial, 
as the King was walking back from the 
hall to Cotton House, one poor soldier on 


guard could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ God 


CHARLES 


THE FIRST. 


bless you, Sir!” 
him; but 


and the King thanked 
an officer at once struck the 


offending soldier a sharp blow on the head. 
The court sat again on the Tuesday, the 
King still calmly denying their having 


any Constitutional position ; and on the 
next day, Wednesday, the 
was 


farce 
president 
giving judgment against the King. ‘The 
King was now conducted by a guard of 
halberdiers through King Street to White- 


solemn 


drawn to a close, the 


'Merfaall dohinee: ot Seepii- 


THE FRONTISPIECE TO THE “ EIKON BASILIKE.”’ 


Sard to have been drawn by Charles 1. himself, except the emblematical part at one side. 


The following lines 


sometimes accompany the frontispiece 


A Sacred heat inspires my Soul to trie 

If Pray'’rs can give Me what the Warres dente, 
Three Crowns distinctly here in order do 

Present their objects to my knowing view, 

Earths Crown lies himbled at my foot, disdain, 
"Twas bright, but heavie, and wtthall but vain, 
And now by Grace a Crown of Thorns / greet, 
Sharp was this Crown, but not so sharp as sweet: 
This was Christs crown, my book upon my bord 


Explains my heart, A/y hope ts in thy Werd. 

My Starrie Crown of Glorie, last I see, 

As full of Blisse, as of Eternitie. 

Now look behind, and midst most troubled skies 
Behold, how clearer / from darknesse rise, 

And stand unmov'd triumphant, like a* Rock. 
*Gainst all the waves, & winds tempestuous shock 
So like the Pa/m, which heaviest weights do tric, 
Virtue oprest, doth grow more straight and high. 
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sitting in a closed sedan - chair, 


iil, 
and passing through lines of silent soldiers 
on each side of the roadway; but the 
stalls and full of 
people, weeping as they prayed for and 
blessed the royal captive as he passed on, 


shop windows were 


CHARLES 
land vke, 


THE FIRST. 


This portrait, after shows the stume which the 


and through what was called the Privy 


Garden, to Whitehall. Here he stayed 
until he was taken to St. James’s Palace 
on the day before his execution. The 
King now asked leave for his children to 
visit him, and this being 
arranged he wrote his last letters to the 


whilst was 
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Queen, and to his eldest boy Charles, who 
was abroad, and received the Sacrament 
from Bishop Juxon. 

On Sunday, the 28th, he attended ser- 
vice at St. James’s, escorted by a guard 
of from Whitehall and back 

again. Atterwards 


the Prince 


soldiers 


Elector 
of Bohemia, husband 
of the 
sister, 


King’s heroic 
the ‘* Queen 
of Hearts,” the Duke 
of Richmond, and 
the Marquis of Hert- 
ford came to visit the 
King; but he 
““My time is 


said, 
short 
and precious. I hope 
they will not take it 
ill that 
access to me but my 
children. The 


office they can now 


none have 


best 


do me is to pray for 
me.” The King’s 
second boy- James, 
Duke of York—was 
safe out of England, 
having a few months 
before 
ot. 


escaped from 

Palace, 
Colonel 
Bamfield, who put on 


James’s 


aided by 


him and 
black this 
was soon changed for 
but at 


a periwig 


patches : 


a girl’s dress; 
Greenwich, where 
they got on board a 
boat, the sailor nearly 
discovered 
the 
tying the young lady’s 


them by 
seeing Colonel 
garter—a very extra- 
ordinary proceeding. 
Only Princess 
Elizabeth and the little Henry Duke of 
The former 
one of the most lovely characters in all 
history, and most learned 
scholar. She pined away and died of grief 
at her father’s death. Our own Queen 
has had to her 


King wore at his trial. 


Gloucester remained. was 


was also a 


a monument erected 
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memory: it is a beautiful full - length 
figure ; she is lying with her cheek on the 
open Bible at these words, ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you.” 

It would be a piece of vandalism to 
pretend to improve upon the following, 
which was printed just 250 years ago: 
“Munday, 29th January, 1649. His 
children being come to meet Him, He 
first gave his Blessing to the Lady Eliza- 
beth; and bad her remember to tell her 
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King by them.’ At which the childe, 
sighing, said—‘I will be torn in pieces 
first,’ which, falling so unexpectedly from 
one so young, it mayde the King rejoyce 
exceedingly.” 

Another account, penned by the little 
Princess’s own childish hand, included also 
the following: ‘‘He wished me not to 
grieve and torment myself for him; for 
that would be a glorious death that he 
should dye; it being for the Lawes and 
Liberties of this Land, and for maintaining 





brother James, the true Protes- 

whenever she tant religion. ... 
m — ee _ Pe ee we ™ 

should see him, Fee aks x ii Ak He tokl me he 

that it was his ei : had forgiven all 


father’s last desire 
that he should no 
look upon 
Charles as his 
eldest brother 
only, but 
obedient unto him 
as his sovereign ; 
and that they 
should 


more 


be 


love one 
another and for- 
give their father’s 
enemies. Then 
said the King to 
her: ‘ Sweetheart, 
you 1 forget this.’ 
* No,” 
‘I shall never for- 
get it while I live.’ 
And pouring forth 
of 


tears, promised 


said she, 


abundance 


him to write downe 
the particulars. Then the King, taking 
the Duke of Gloucester upon his knee, 
said: ‘Sweetheart, now they will cut off 
thy father’s head,’ upon which words the 
childe looked very steadfastly on him. 
*‘ Mark, childe, what I say: They will cut 
off my head, and perhaps make thee a 
King; but marke what I say. You must 
not be a King so long as your brothers, 
Charles and James, do live; for they 
will cut off your brothers’ heads (when 
they can catch them), and cut off 
thy head, too, at the last; and, there- 


fore, I charge you do not be made a 








THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX. 


his enemies, and 
hoped God would 
forgive them also; 
and commanded 
us and all the rest 
of my 


brothers 
and sisters to for- 
give them. He 
bid me tell my 
mother that his 
thoughts had 
never strayed 
from her, and 
that his love 
should be the 
same to the 
last. mn 

On the Tuesday 
morning Charles 
awoke about two 
hours before day- 
break, after a 
sound sleep of 
He called to Herbert, who 
lay on a pallet bed close by, to rise, 
saying, “I will get up; I have a 
great work to do this day.” It was a 
piercingly cold morning, and the King 
put on two shirts—“ by reason the season 
is so sharp as probably may make me 
shake, which some observers will imagine 
proceeds from fear. I would have no 
such imputation. I fear not death—death 
is not terrible to me. I bless God I am 
prepared.” 

The silk or 
satin, consisting of trunk hose, waistcoat, 


four hours. 


King wore a_ suit of 
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and doublet; over this he wore a black 
velvet cloak with a medal of the Order of 
the Garter on one side of it, and on his 


head his broad - brimmed beaver hat, 
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cake-stall stood till but a few 
he pointed out a 


years 
near the 
which 

had 


tree 


ago, 


entrance to Spring Gardens, 


that his brother 
planted. Leaving 
the park, they 
passed up the stairs 
leading to the long 
gallery, 


he said Henry 


from 
the 
Cabinet Chamber of 
Whitehall Palace. 
After a delay of about 
two hours, as the 
scaffold not 
ready, and such ex- 
treme 


and 
there-into 


was 


difficulty was 
found in getting any 
to help, the King was 
conducted by Hacker 
and Tomlinson 
through the banquet- 
ing-house, by a pas- 
sage broken through 
the wall, which 
afterwards filled with 
window. 


was 


a centre 

The closing 
the scaffold draped in 
black, the low block 
placed upon it, the 
mounted 


scene, 


troops of 
soldiers 

the loyal people from 
hearing their King’s 


preventing 


CHARLES A MOMENT BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 


Reproduced from the original by Old Stone, 
drawing of the hands indicates 


original a warmth of colour very characteristic of Titian, whom Old Stone 
Old Stone resided in England from 1646 until 


also imitated. 


he took off on the scaffold, and 
put on a white cap. The King 
on this last day very particular about 
his dress, saying that it was his second 
wedding- day. 

At about ten o’clock Charles walked out 
through the garden of the palace into the 


which 


was 


park, and there, attended by several com- 
panies of infantry, with the Bishop on one 
of him and Colonel 


side Tomlinson on 


the other, he stepped briskly forwards, 
cheerfully calling out to 
‘*march apace,” and in passing close by 


the guard to 


the trees against which the cows and the 


the pupil of 


Vandyke’s influence, and there is in the 


last have 
otten 
and 


speech, 
Vandyke. The 
been recalled, 


there are few 


Ais death 6s2. 
: ve who do not re. 
member the lines of Andrew Marvell, the 


Republican— 


He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene ; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try. 

Nor call’d the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bow’d his comely head 

Down as upon a bed. 


It was observed that the King came for- 
ward with the same indifference as he 
would have entered Whitehall on a masque 
night; he looked towards St. James’s and 
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smiled, ‘‘ then dauntless strode the floor 
of death.” 

lhe King explained to the executioner 
that he would put out his hands as a sign 
for him to strike, and to the very last his 
calmness and dignity never left him fora 
moment. ‘The blow was struck, and a 
universal groan, as it were a supernatural 
voice, the like never before heard, broke 
from the multitude. and 


forth Juxon 
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sad offices. Leave asked to 
the Westminster, but 
those in power, seeing the great sym- 
pathy called forth for the King, weie 


remove away from 


last 
bury 


was 
King at 


glad to London all 
signs of their dark deed; and on Feb. 8 
the body of the late King was buried in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. White, the 
emblem of purity, has been taken as 
typical of Charles I., and as his coffin was 


CHARLES’S FAREWELL TO HIS CHILDREN. 


Herbert, with the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hertford, Lord Southampton, 


and Lord Lindsey, now undertook the 


carried to the grave a fall of snow hid 
completely the black velvet pall covering 
the coffin. 
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II—AT THE 
By 


SHRINE 


OF SHINTO. 


CARLTON DAWE. 


Mr. Dawe is well known for his stories of Japanese 


life. He wrote 


“Kakemonos,” “The Bride of Japan,” and “ Yellow and White.” 


| ANU-SAN knelt before the great 

Shinto shrine and prayed to the 
Master - of - the - August - Centre - of - 
Heaven. Pain 
wrought of the deep anguish of 


had been hers, pain 
bitter 
thoughts, and her soul was full of sorrow 
and her eyes were shaded with melan- 
had that age 
when maidens wed, and her beauty had 
found favour in the eyes of Sakata—Sakata 


of the hundred junks and many houses ; 


choly. For she reached 


and he had dreamed of her, and his dreams 
had filled his brain with restlessness and 
his heart with a great desire. 

Being rich, he had the 
It mattered nothing that he was 
old, that his limbs were shrunken, that his 
lips were blue, that his little black eyes were 
lost behind innumerable yellow wrinkles. 
He counted his yen by the thousand ; he 
was lord of a hundred junks, of many 
people. Those who did not love him 
bowed low in his presence; deep saluta- 
tions greeted him as he passed along the 
street. ‘“‘ There the honourable 
Sakata,” the people would whisper one to 


riches. 


goes 


the other, ‘“‘he who fills many mouths.” 


And in this lay the cause of all reverence : 
‘“* He who fills many mouths.” His faults 
were many, his person unlovely, his 
manners uncouth. Of him tales had been 
told which reflected little credit on 
humanity. They said he had no heart, 
no feeling; that when he died one more 
spirit-wolf would join the spectral band 
which haunted the mountain 
But they said these things in whispers, for 
Sakata was a man with whom no 
dared to trifle. 


recesses. 


one 


No. 186. March 1899 


courage of 


Of him, then, Hanu-San thought as she 
knelt before the shrine, and in her dumb, 
dull way called the gods to her aid. Not 
that she was wholly without fear of the 
efficacy of prayer. Her mother had said: 
‘It is time that thou shouldst 
rear sons to the glory of thy lord. 
Sakata hath 
descension in casting his august eyes on 
our contemptible offspring. The gods 
are truly blessing the house of Naku, the 
Her father had added: 
“‘ Worthless though we be, and as dirt in 


wed and 
The 
con- 


honourable exceeded 


” 
compradore. 


the eyes of the gods, yet are we singled 
out for this great The 
Sakata is lord of a 
hundred junks.” 
“Ay,” echoed his 


happiness. 
honourable the 
wife, ‘“‘and of a 
hundred houses as well.” 

And Hanu-San knew that here the gods 
themselves were of no avail. They, as 
she, were powerless 
junks. 


against a hundred 
] The halo that surrounded Sakata 
no cloud could diminish. 

And yet she knelt and prayed, but with 
a doubting soul. Your Oriental is more 
or less of a fatalist, and what the gods 
have once written they will in no wise 
blot out. Moreover, it was the wish, of 
her honourable parents, and to thwart that 
wish would have been a crime beyond all 
pardon. If there is any religion in Japan 
it is that of filial obedience : obedience, 
first of all, to the Emperor, by whose ex- 
ceeding magnanimity one lives, for whom 
it would be a pleasure and an honour to 
die ; then comes obedience to one’s parents, 
and, when one marries, the reverence of 
the mother-in-law. Fortunately, and in 
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this Hanu-San discovered some consola- 
tion, Sakata had buried honourable 
mother some twenty years before. 


his 


She knew that it was sinful, this appeal 
to the gods in opposition to the wishes of 
her parents; but her mind was beginning 
to expand, and life was 
right and its wrong and she 
thought of what ought to be and what 
was. 


presenting its 


side, 


And a long dwelling on what was 
kindled the smouldering embers of rebel- 
lion, and all else failing, she appealed to 
the infinite justice of the gods. But the 
of the divine ever in- 
scrutable, and even as she prayed 


ways ones were 
she 
knew it was a futile thing she asked, and 
her selfish and unfilial conduct filled her 
with shame and apprehension. Her duty 
was clear, her obedience to the parental 
assured. How could the 
look with benign eyes upon one whose 


wishes gods 
soul was charged with angry and rebel- 
lious thoughts? She would claim pardon: 
she would fulfil the wishes of her parents, 
even to entering the arms of Sakata, the 
lord of a hundred junks. 

Here her head, her heart 
throbbing with a new and noble resolution, 
and, behold! her eyes fell upon the figure 
of a man who stood back some little way, 
regarding her intently. At first, owing to 
a quick, uncertain glance, she thought the 
the 
adjacent temple, and for fear of incurring 


She would—— 


she raised 


figure was one of the priests from 


his displeasure, she made a pretence of 


continuing her devotions; but the man’s 
form came between her and the gods, and 
in a way he seemed to read her thoughts, 
and trembled like a_ child 
suddenly discovered in mischief. 


she who is 

Intuitively, for she had not the courage 
to look, she felt the presence draw near, 
and the strange throbbing of her pulses 
told her that it was no priest. In fact, she 
knew it now, even by that timid glance, in 
which he was seen silhouetted as some- 
thing dark and big against the sky. Her 
imagination carried her even farther than 
that. Was he of her country ? 

She tried to think, but her brain whirled 
confusedly. Lower she bowed her head : 
she sought to interpose between her and 
this stranger the faces of the gods, those 
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vague, mysterious deities who lived in 
clouds and rode upon the typhoons; but 
the effort proved unavailing. 
were but shadowy 


The gods 
substances at best— 
this stranger was a tangible reality. 
Then she became conscious of the fact 
that a voice was whispering softly in her 
ear, and at first she scarcely knew if the 
accents human or divine; but her 
agitation quickly passing, she recognised 


were 


the commonplace words of everyday greet- 
ing uttered with a foreign tongue. 

Her 
more profound; but it was of an entirely 
different nature. Hitherto she had been 
subdued by the strength of her spiritual 
aspirations ; had wandered in the 
realms of imagination, had trodden the 
borderland of the unknown, and her steps 
had been slow and her feet had faltered ; 


agitation was, if possible, even 


she 


but this voice and this presence recalled 
her to earth, and with a pretty show of 
confusion she began to scramble to her 
feet. Then it almost unknown to 
her, a hand grasped hers, and her burning 


was, 


palm slipped into his—so cool, so steady. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, a deep 
sincerity in every tone of his voice; for he 
saw her terror, and he had had some experi- 
ence of the timidity of these strange little 
creatures. ‘‘I assure you there is nothing 
to be afraid of. 


has come to see 


[ am merely a stranger who 





who has come to learn.” 

He dropped her hand as he spoke, and 
she, feeling herself at liberty, had a great 
inclination to dash away from this pre- 
sumptuous stranger with the soft voice, 
who stumbled so charmingly with her 
language. But her dignity and _ better 
sense came to the rescue: perhaps her 
feminine curiosity had not a little to do 
with the determination. Perhaps, also, 
the gods, who worked in a way unknown 
to mortals, had not turned a deaf ear to 
her prayers. Perhaps—but her soul almost 
sickened with terror at the awful, the 
sacrilegious thought — perhaps the god 
himself, the Master-of-the-August-Centre- 
of-Heaven, had—— 

With a strange throbbing of the breast 
she raised her eyes slowly from the 
ground, whereon was firmly planted a pair 
of white boots, and as her glance began 
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slowly to ascend the legs of the deity, she 
thought they were monstrous long, and 
totally unlike those of the men of her own 
race. But even as she thought, her glance 
continued its upward course, and presently 
she was looking into a pair of earnest 
eyes, the colour of which seemed to have 
been stolen direct from the farthest blue 
of the ocean. 


The had 


dreamed the face of a god should be, and 


face was fair, white as she 
the thick golden hair fringed it as with 
an aureole. Amazement sat upon her 
flickered i 


waves of 


indecision 
hurrying 


face : 


little 


across it in 
and 
Conscious of this unprecedented 


shadow 
shine. 
encounter, and of the proper behaviour of 
young ladies under such conditions, she 
hesitated to leave, impelled thus to defy 
the laws of decorum by a power which she 
felt acutely, but which she was utterly 
And he her 


irresolution, and the smile deepened in 


unable to analyse. saw 
his eyes and brightened his whole face, 
and in a vague way Hanu-San thought of 
the sun sinking in the sea. 

He stumbled atrociously with the 
language as he attempted to propitiate 
her, to still her fears; but she found his 
strange phrasing and mispronunciation 
and fresh, and 
would not have had him speak in any 


other fashion for the 


delightfully quaint she 


world. Moreover, 


she discovered, after the first shock of 


nervousness had passed away, and she 
could listen with something like tranquillity, 
that he was English, and she delighted 
him, in reply to one of his questions, by 
answering him in his native tongue. For 
was she not the daughter of Naku, the 
compradore, he with the 
English, who spoke their language with 
fluency? And had not wished to 


know something of these people of the 


who traded 


she 


West, and striven to learn that language 

which everyone seemed to speak ? 
Castleton, the voyager in question, was 

overjoyed at the discovery, and henceforth 


eschewed all attempts to make himself 


understood in Japanese. It is enough for 
the Englishman that other people should 
struggle with his language: he never 


discloses any great inclination to battle 
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with theirs. When Hanu- San fought 


valiantly with a word he came to her 
rescue ; but her pretty struggles pleased 
him infinitely, and he was cruel enough 
to prolong her exquisite agony to the full. 

Once had worn off she 
prattled glibly in an odd mixture of 
English and Japanese. She would begin 


her restraint 


solemnly enough with the foreign language, 
but she invariably finished at express speed 
in her native tongue. And though he did 
not thoroughly understand her, he learnt 
that she was the daughter of Naku, the 
compradore, he who provided the victuals 
As he had 
never heard of the honourable Naku, the 
information contained nothing of much 
importance. The chief point was that she 
was somebody’s daughter. 

He looked at the quaint little doll-like 
figure, and even through her loose kimono 


for the great English ships. 


saw the budding girl was blossoming into 
the rose of woman. 
entirely pretty—he 


Perhaps she was not 
had 


quite reconciled to the Strange eyes with 


never become 
the puffy lids—but her complexion was 
her mouth full and fresh and 
pouting like a child’s, and when she smiled 
she was wholly charming. 


good, 


‘Your name ?” he said. ‘* How shall 
1 call you ?’ 

** Hanu-San.” 

‘* Hanu-San,” he repeated, admiration 
and pleasure blending with singular adroit- 
ness in his look. ‘‘ An appropriate name, 
indeed, for you are just the sweetest flower 
that I have ever seen.” 

She blushed, but at the 


solemnly shook her head. 


same time 

“* Nay, your Excellency, | am but a poor 
creature who has incurred the anger of the 
gods.” 

“The gods,” said he disdainfuily, ‘* are 
old, and deaf, and blind. What have they 
to do with thee, Hanu-San, with living 
flesh and blood ? We go our way in spite 
of them, living, as the birds sing, the trees 
put forth their leaves, the sun rises and 
All things 
in nature pursue their appointed course, 
and we that are a part of nature, shall we 
not walk rightly, guided by the spirit which 
is within us ?” 


sets—simply because we must. 
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Poor Hanu-San could not quite grasp 
the subtlety of such fine argument; but 
through the confusion of words and images 
she caught a fleeting vision of that vague 
something than 
occasion lately, had flashed through her 


which, on more one 
own brain; and she was aware that the 
stranger, or the essence of him, was enter- 
ing her soul through her eyes, and uncon- 
sciously she abandoned herself to the 
strange, delicious process. 

An hour after they passed down beneath 
the great /ori7, or granite archways, which 
are the invariable symbol of Shintoism, 
that old, vague, ill-remembered form of 
worship which they call religion; but this 
time his arm was thrown caressingly about 
her shoulders, and many times he stopped 
irresolute and gazed into her face with 
doubting looks; but she smiled up at him, 
and the sunshine danced in her eyes, and 
lit with a deeper scarlet her lips; and the 
man drew her suddenly to him and pressed 
There 
pathos, a trustfulness in those clear eyes 


her face into his breast. was a 
which overwhelmed him with a knowledge 
of his own guilt. 

But the weakness, as he called it, quickly 
and remembered 
nothing but that this fantastic little doll 


was a living, breathing woman—a creature 


passed, presently he 


in whom was the pleasure and the pain of 
life. 
her, until she wondered at his passion ; 
and when she stumbled, he caught her 
up in his arms, nor would he release her 
until he had reached the very bottom of 
the long flight of steps. And then, all 
panting and blushing, and burning with 
an unknown fire, Hanu-San was set upon 


So he pressed her closer, and kissed 


her feet, and for some moments she had 
not the courage to look into those eyes 
which were so like the sea. But it was 
delightful—all this strange whirl of excite- 
ment. Her soul would ever remain within 
the embrace of those strong arms. 

He accompanied her for still a little way 
until he noticed that she began to cast 
uneasy glances about her; then he stopped 
and took her hand, and once more searched 
her eyes for the soul which had already 
filled them with a new light. But the dog- 
like, wondering pathos of the look touched 
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him keenly. He would rather her eyes 
were not quite so serious. 

** You will come to-morrow, Hanu-San,” 
he said, ‘‘at the same hour ?” 

She hesitated, but only for a moment. 

“1 will come,” she whispered. 

He watched the quaint little figure as it 
descended the hill towards the town; then 
as it disappeared entirely he sat himself 
upon one of the great granite steps, lita 
cheroot, and began to think. 

He had only arrived at the port the day 
before. Coming from Yokohama, where 
he had spent the last twelve months of his 
life, he had intended to stay in Nagasaki 
for one week prior to his departure for 
England. Old friends were to be looked 
up, visits to be repaid, general farewells 
exchanged. In a week the southern- 
bound steamer woul call and take him to 
Hong-Kong, there to join the greater 
home boats. 


He had spent some happy 


months in Dai Nippon, or Great Japan, as 
the natives proudly call their country. He 
would have some pleasant memories to take 
back with him—and, possibly, one regret. 

The panorama that opened out beneath 
him was an exceedingly fair one—the far- 
stretching picturesque town, the masses 
of foliage, and the blue bay, upon the 
waters of which the light junks scudded 
to and fro and the great steamers lay 
asleep. But he saw all these things with 
the eye only: his brain was full of the 
image of a doll-like figure in a blue-and- 
white krmono. And he wondered what he 
ought to do. Curiosity had led him to 
explorethe temple. Ashe passed up beneath 
the great for7?, his thoughts were chiefly 
concerned with his voyage and his home- 
greeting. It was not until he beheld the 
devout form of Hanu-San bowed before 
the shrine that they took another turn. 
Then, for the time being, voyage, and 
home, and every other thought was 
obliterated. Was it not strange that just 
on the eve of his departure he should have 
met her ? There was no consistency in fate. 

But the next day, at the self-same hour, 
he toiled once more towards the shrine, 
and as he approached the great gaunt 
forit he almost wished that she might not 
be there. But this was not to be. All 





At last she caught a glimpse of him as he mounted the path towards her, 














athrob with an anxiety the like of which 
had hitherto been a stranger to her, she 
had requested permission to ascend once 
to the shrine, and as she even 
sounded the name of Sakata in a tone of 
maidenly reverence, the permission was 
at once accorded. Slowly, and with the 
utmost circumspection, she bowed herself 
from the august presence of her honour- 
able mother ; but once she had begun her 
ascent of the hill her speed increased in 
spite of stumbles and hard breathing. He 
might be there, or he might have been 
there and gone! Both thoughts seemed 
to have an equally disastrous effect. 

But he was not there, and she knew not 
if he had been, and a long little wait was 
hers, her heart beating with sickening 
suspense. ‘The shrine was before her, but 
the gods were not those of yesterday. 
Another had come to fill their place—one 
whose hair was charged with the gold of 
sunset, whose eyes were as blue and as 
fathomless as the sea. 

At last she caught a glimpse of him as 
he mounted the path towards her, and 
every nerve of her seemed to leap with a 
mighty bound, and for a moment her 
vision was blurred as by a mist. She 
could not understand this strange and 
sudden throbbing; she never sought to; 
but long after she remembered it, and life 
would gladly have been given for such 
another sensation, even though she knew 
not if the grip upon her heart was one of 
pleasure or of pain. 

His greeting was inexpressibly tender: 
she nestled to him as a child might to 
its parent, and he, looking down at her, 
wrinkled his brow with thought. Then 
he stopped, irresolute, and held her away 
from him, and looked at her so strangely, 
so fiercely, that she trembled, wondering 
what she had done. But suddenly he 
threw up his head and laughed somewhat 
bitterly to himself. Then, seizing her 
hand, together they walked amid the 
trees and the flowers; and the birds sang 
to them, and the sun leapt into the eyes of 
Hanu-San and lit her face with happiness. 
And he said to her—‘‘ Know you me, 
O Hanu-San ?” 

She was at a loss for a suitable reply, 


more 
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because she did not wholly understand the 
question, but she smiled reassuringly. 

“‘It is very strange, but I seem to have 
known your Excellency for many days.” 

“But as I am ?” he said. 

““As you are?” she echoed. 
course.” 

He saw she did not understand. Why 
should he make her? Again that hesitant, 
irresolute look showed itself in his eyes. 
Then he sneered at his own weakness. 

And so for the five succeeding days, at 
the self-same hour, Hanu-San toiled upward 
to the shrine, and her parents marked with 
pleasure this proof of devotion in their 
daughter, and spoke repeatedly of the 
honourable Sakata and his hundred junks. 
And that daughter listened with a grave 
face, as became a maiden who was so 
highly honoured. It was a momentous 
event, this union with the illustrious 
Sakata, and no doubt the thought of it 
robbed her of the power of making an 
adequate reply. But the dazzle of her 
approaching greatness added a lustre to 
her stupidity. It was evident that she 
had not intelligence enough rightly to 
appreciate the magnificent condescension 
of Sakata; but she was young, and to such 
the gods are forbearing. 

And so each day the quaint little figure 
toiled its way upward with a beating heart. 
Sometimes the thought of Sakata obtruded 
its hateful presence, and filled her breast 
with pain ; but it only needed a glimpse 
of the well-beloved figure near the shrine 
to banish the hateful sensation. With 
her hand in his there was no longer any 
fear or trouble in the world. Even Sakata 
was but the memory of a bad dream, 
which was shadowed but indistinctly in 
the mist of things. 

And so the days flew all too rapidly, and 
never once had she breathed the name of 
the illustrious owner of the hundred junks, 
and Castleton had but hinted vaguely at 
the date of his departure ; but now the time 
had drawn horribly near, and his manliness 
forbade him longer to conceal the fact. 
He regretted that he had not spoken 
sooner, that he had not gently approached 
the subject, and so by degrees have pre- 
pared her for the inevitable. Yet she 


“* Ay, of 
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would probably accept the news with the 
stoicism of her race, that Oriental fatalism 


which explains every incongruity. It is 


written : Who shall gainsay the wisdom of 


the gods? 

After many ineffectual attempts at an 
opening, he said, ‘‘ Know you,;O Hanu- 
San, that to-morrow morning the J/indoro 
will arrive from Kobe ?’ 

** Indeed,” she said. What had she to do 
with the J/indoro or Kobe ? 
was here—here in Nagasaki. 

sé Ay,” 
‘“‘and to-morrow evening she leaves for 


Her heaven 
he continued, rather nervously, 


Hong-Kong.” 

And still she was not interested. Ships 
Surely 
they were built for no other purpose. 

‘“ For Hong-Kong,” he repeated. ‘‘ You 
do not seem to understand.” 


were always coming and going. 


Some strange note in his voice arrested 
her attention. 

‘I understand,” she said, perhaps a 
little nervously. ‘To-morrow evening 
the MWindoro will sail for Hong-Kong. Is 
that not so?” 

“it.” 

“Good. In 
back again.” 

“Te,” 
will be back—but she will 


three weeks she will be 


said he, ‘‘ that is true: the ship 
not return with 
all the people she took away.” 

Then for the breast 
responded with a chill throb to the strange 
tone his had and 


first time her 


voice assumed, she 


seemed to realise that under this apparently 


trivial piece of information there lay a 
serious meaning. Her eyes sought his, 
in them he saw a look of pitiful 


anxiety. 


and 
‘The mouth, too, quivered pain- 
fully as she spoke. 

“1 do not understand,” she 
‘Tell me.” 

He felt her little hands close tightly on 
his. 


faltered. 


hey were throbbing and burning 
like fire; but as he spoke they grew, oh, 
so cold. 

“‘Have you forgotten that I am but a 
visitor?” he said. 
away in the West. 
always.” 


““My home is away, 
I could not stay here 


Ay, to be sure. 
thought of it. 


And yet she had not 
The delight of the day had 
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brought her sweet dreams in the night. 
Her life was full of dreams, of hopes, of 
soft sensations. Why should it not always 
be thus ? 

‘*} had already booked my passage in 
the Afindoro,” he continued, sparing him- 
self nothing—her nothing, though he saw 
her face pale and felt her hands tremble. 
“I must go home, Hanu- San; it is 
That is what I meant when 
I said that the J/indoro would not bring 
back all those people she took away. Do 
you understand ?” 


imperative. 


“Yes,” she gasped; but she staggered 
as though she would fall. He caught her, 
and their eyes met ; but to the longest day 
of his life Castleton will be haunted by the 
stricken pathos of that look. 

Slowly, and for the last time, they de- 
scended beneath the great /ori’ together. 
His arm was about her as before; the 
vague suggestion that he was murmuring 
words of consolation stole into her numbed 
brain ; but the birds no longer sang, the 
sun, fierce as it had been a moment ago, 
The 
trees moved their phantom arms before 


now failed to warm the chilly air. 


her and flung cold shadows into her eyes : 
the rustle of the leaves sounded like a jeer 
Below she saw the bay 
and the ships as through a haze. Hateful 
bay! hatefu! But for them he 
but for them he 


at human hopes. 


ships ! 
would not have come; 
could not go. 

Thev stopped at the old parting of the 
ways, and again he sought to render her 
consolation; but the pathos of her eyes 
stole right into his heart and stilled his 
tongue. He could not say what he did 
not mean. It would have been too pitiful. 

‘“* My lord will come again ?” she said. 

“* Perhaps,” he answered. 

She bowed low and pressed his hand to 
her forehead. 

*‘I have been yours,” she whispered, 
“‘and vou mine, and so it shall be for all 
I have looked into your eyes, 
your 


eternity. 
O my lord, 
glance has dazzled me. But the gods are 
good. I thank them for this glimpse of 
paradise. It is written. Sayonara.” 

** Sayonara,” he answered. 

It was the last word of farewell. 


and the sunshine of 





SHEELIA. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND GILBERT. 


HERE two Lenihans, each 
owner of a stall in Patrick’s Close 
for the sale of old clothing. Both wanted 


to marry brown-eyed Molly O’Shea; and 


were 


Molly accepted James, the father, rather 
than John, the son, for the sake of Sheelia. 

The two girls, who had come up from 
the country 
complete contrast. 


in search of work, made a 
Molly was fresh and 
fair as a rose in the hedge, and Sheelia 
was ill-favoured, the whom 


Yet the 


sort of lass 
nobody cares to look on twice. 
sisters were tenderly attached. 

Sheelia, being the elder, had fostered 
little Molly till an attack of the ‘* small- 
pock”” weakened and disfigured her, and 
Molly was in her turn acting as mother 
when she went to buy clothing from the 
Lenihans. James lowered the price of a 
gown for the sweetness of her eyes, and 
John carried home the shawl he had sold 
her for half nothing to Sheelia’s lodging, 
an attic paid for out of Molly’s earnings. 
By the next year Molly had two proposals, 
one from the father and one from the son. 
Why did she think of marrying either of 
them? Because, said the chronicler, ‘‘ she 
was the most good-natured little crature 
on the face of the airth, and she got her- 
self into a sort of a tangle between them 
both, for that they did be always doin’ 
somethin’ kind to Sheelia for the sake of 
bein’ obligin’ to her.” 

Molly suspected of inclining to 
John, and why wouldn’t she, seeing that 


was 


he and she were born about the one day, 


while James was forty-seven years of age, 
if he was a minute ! 

The disagreement between them was on 
account of Sheelia. When John made 
his proposal, dreaming of a snug little 


home with Molly, he was unprepared for 
the condition on which his acceptance 
Molly, with the 


most beseeching expression in her soft 


was made to depend. 


“ec 


brown eyes, said, “I’m sure, John, you 
won’t object to Sheelia livin’ with us.” 

John declared that he did object most 
strenuously. A vision of Molly and him- 
self, with their heads together at the fire- 
side, was one thing; Sheelia, looking on 
for ever, made it quite another. 

‘* | may as well tell you at once that | 
couldn’t agree to it,” said John Lenihan 
decidedly. 

Molly’s eyes grew stern, and she walked 
away abruptly and left him standing in 
the street. John said to himself that she 
was entirely unreasonable, and that he 
would give her time to return to her senses. 
So he denied himself the happiness of 
But before 
come to an end Molly was 


seeing her for an entire week. 
the week had 
his stepmother. 

No one was very sure whether John and 
Molly had ever really cared for each other. 
It was generally said that neither of them 
could have been in earnest or one would 
have given way. Molly would have cast 
Sheelia to the wolves, or John would have 
opened his door to her. There was a 
consensus of opinion as to Sheelia’s un- 
desirableness in the eyes of any man who 
might marry her sister. She was useless 
and almost helpless. Her face 
the livid green hue seen on an unripe 


was of 


plum, and her eyes had the distressing 
prominence and fishy expression developed 
by asthma. She had a high-pitched, un- 
melodious voice, and a shapeless figure, 
rendered still more ungraceful by a scanty 


wardrobe. However, such as Sheelia 
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was, James Lenihan, for the sake of 
Molly, took her in. 

*“An’ well he might,” said the neigh- 
bours. ‘‘To see Molly goin’ about his 
house with her cheeks like strawberries 
an’ cream, an’ the eyes of her like stars in 
her head, ought to be enough consolation 
for any man; and when she did be smilin’ 
an’ smilin’ at him, divil mend him if he 
could see anyone in it at all but the darlin’ 
herself! As for John, his father had 
learned him a lesson, an’ quare enough 
it was to see a man able to be more of a 
lover at James’s age than the like o’ his 
own Jdouchal of a son. Sure, Sheelia 
was that delicate she had hardly any 
appetite —a sparrow was a glutton to 
her—an’ little James would miss the 
bit she ate. An’ the sisthers were to- 
gether, the cratures, an’ ’twas aisy to 
see there was a blessin’ over the whole 
of it.” 

When John heard that Molly was 
married to his father, he made no remark 
to anyone, but he wound up his affairs, 
disposed of his stall in Patrick’s Close, 


and disappeared from the neighbourhood. 
**An’ no wondher for him to be ashamed 
of himself,” said the neighbours. 

The blessing supposed to be on James 
Lenihan’s house did not altogether keep 
things straight, and, as time went on, 


Sheelia was as often in the street, or 
sheltered by a friend, as in the corner 
which Molly had made sacred to her. 
Having carried his point of marrying 
Molly, James was not above trying to get 
rid of Sheelia, and Molly’s tears did not 
save the unwelcome one from a blow now 
and again and a pretty frequent curse. 
However, James found himself constrained 
to endure the invariable return of the 
poor rag of womanhood whom his passion 
for his lovely Molly had foisted on him. 

It was about seven years after the 
marriage that a rumour went round 
Patrick’s Close one day that Molly 
Lenihan was down and bad entirely. 

** Do you think she will over it ?” asked 
one neighbour of another. 

**Sure what would aild her? An’ two 
childer on the flure already!” was the 
rejoinder. 
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‘They say it was a row about Sheelia 
that knocked her up,” remarked a third. 

‘They ’re saying more than their prayers 
about iverythin’,” said the first speaker. 
“It’s a pity that the most o’ people do 
always know too much.” 

The mother of three, one of whom 
never saw the light, did not “ over it,” 
and James Lenihan was left with two 
little girls of three and five, and—Sheelia! 

Molly made the loveliest corpse that 
iver was waked in Patrick’s Close, and 
when she was lying stiff and straight with 
the candles burning round her, in the 
brown religious habit that the like of her 
do love to be buried in, with her sweet, 
round white face shaded by her curly hair 
and her little hands clasped on her breast, 
people said she looked as if she were 
pleading with James, her husband, for 
Sheelia. 

Sheelia herself was twisted up in a knot 
of agony at the side of the bed, and 
almost under it, as if she would hide 
herself away from a world that would no 
longer tolerate her now that Molly was 
out of it. The two little children were 
taken into a neighbour’s house, and the 
room was full of friends. James Lenihan 
was looking miserable enough, when in 
walked his son John Lenihan, who had 
not been seen in the neighbourhood for 
going on seven years. 

John walked to the foot of the bed and 
stood there staring at Molly dead for a 
good five minutes, says the chronicler, 
and then he drew his father aside and 
put his hand in his pocket. 

“‘Here’s money to buy her the han’- 
somest coffin that ’s made in Cook Street,” 
said John to James; and James accepted 
the money, and John went out. 

On the morning of the funeral John 
came back, and James was put out at 
seeing him; for according to John’s ways 
his father thought that he had seen 
the last of him. However, John came, 
and put his hand to the coffin to help 
to carry it; and after all was over he 
returned the third time to the disolate 
house, an’ sthruck his father on the 
breast with his fist an’ shook him by the 
shouldhers. 
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“You naygur!” he said, an’ the eyes 
leppin’ out of his head, “‘ you pocketed 
the money an’ gave her a pauper coffin 
afther!” 

James whined; and John turned on his 
heel and departed, this time for good and 
all, out of Patrick’s Close. 

Sheelia, had hitherto 
Molly’s shadow, now came to the front. 
She crept from under the bed and held 
out her arms to the motherless children. 


who been as 


When James saw her his grief gave place 
to wrath. Fate had trampled his flower 
under foot and left him with this weed ! 

““Why hadn’t ye the dacency to die out 
o this wid ye and lave me fer?” he 
shrieked; and Sheelia fled into hiding 
among the neighbours. 

Her return was very gradual. She began 
by creeping in 


when James was 


out, 
attending to the children with an energy 
that was surprising to the witnesses. Their 
clothes were mended, the little creatures 
were washed and brushed and dressed. 
After a time Sheelia grew bolder, and 
James Lenihan would find his stockings 
darned, and the rent in his old coat 
patched up, and he knew very well that 
someone had been busy for him. At last 
one day he surprised her at work in the 
house. He swore savagely at her and 
went out again. The next time he found 
At the end 
of a month or so, Sheelia was established 
in James Lenihan’s house, occupying poor 
Molly’s place as housekeeper to the best 
of her ability. 

Ten years went past, during which 
Sheelia’s developed capabilities proved 
matter for continued amazement to the 
neighbours. ‘‘ Sure, Molly must be at the 
bottom of it,” they said, “ helpin’ her out 
of heaven. To see her staggerin’ about with 
her face as green as bottle-glass and her 
eyes dhroppin’ out of her head, doin’ 
every mortial thing for that family, makin’ 
meals, and scrubbin’, and sendin’ out the 
childher like young ladies to school, and 
hidin’ away with herself ‘when James 
Lenihan comes in, the same as if she 
wasn’t in it at all! A body might think 
it was the fairies off the doho/auns in the 
fields she was born in that did be makin’ 


her there he only grumbled. 


things comfortable for her little Molly’s 
husband!” 

The had to con- 
tribute among them a few rags to cover 
poor Sheelia, and this 


neighbour - women 


considered 
matter for the reasonable indignation of 


was 


the charitable, seeing all the second-hand 
gownds and things—an’, goodness knows, 
some of them no great shakes !—that did 
be swingin’ out of James Lenihan’s door- 
way like live bodies, God help us ! 

‘*Sure an’ he could spare one o’ them 
sthreelish skirts that do be fright’nin’ the 
heart out o’ ye whin the wind is blowin’ 
your an’ the light 
not too good, an’ them lookin’ for all the 
world like Bluebeard’s wives in the panto- 
mime !” 


them across eyes, 


It was a well-established fact that 
Sheelia worshipped the ground Molly’s 
childher walked ; and she was pitied 


that when the 


having 


doubly on account 
influenza, caught hould of her 
entirely, and left her no more able to 
stand up on her feet than if she was a 
yard of ould wet sthring, she was carted 
off by James Lenihan to the 


infirmary. 


parish 


Where Sheelia had slept these ten years 
past was a mystery. James Lenihan did 
not know nor ask. She was always up 
and about when he appeared, and he left 
her still busy in the kitchen when he went 
to bed at night. 
for her lying by anywhere: and so it was 
plain that she had to go elsewhere if she 
wanted to be an invalid. 

Sheelia cloaked her departure for the 
poorhouse as going into hospital, her 
quaking heart foreboding that she never 
should return to her shelter on sufferance 
in Patrick’s Close. 

Why did she court that inclement 
harbour? True, she was there on the 
floor where Molly had stood, and was 
suffered to slave for Molly’s children, 
whom she loved. But the girls were now 
of an age to take care of themselves and 
their father. When Sheelia, having been 
sent out of the infirmary, made her way 
back to the old quarters, James Lenihan 
hurled an oath at her and shut the door 
in her face. The children were away at 


There was no provision 
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school, and Sheelia prayed to be allowed 
to wait to have a look at them, whereupon 
Lenihan promptly handed her over to a 
policeman as a beggar-woman escaped out 


of the union. ‘Then he sat down and 


smoked a pipe, and congratulated himself 


on having kept his word to Molly in having 
and cherished Sheelia, till the 
creature became impossible. 

Meanwhile, John Lenihan had estab- 
lished himself in the milk business near 
a village some miles beyond the city. He 


fostered 


had fields and cows and a pleasant house, 
for he had married a wife with a goodish 
bit of moncy. 


She was not in the least 
like Molly, but she was comely, and had 


three 
little children running after the butterflies 
and gathering the cowslips in the fields, 


charms of her own. There were 


and John was cultivating a bit of garden, 
and nailed up all over his 
Silently, to himself, he had given 
that rose the name of Molly. He had 
planted it the day after she was laid in her 


had a rose 


house. 


grave. What his regrets were, or whether 
he had any, nobody could say, or thought 
of asking. He had enough of the good 
things of the world, and knew how to 
enjoy them. He was_ busying himself 
with the rose one half-holiday, when an 
old acquaintance from Patrick’s Close 
stopped on the road and looked over 
his low fence, and gave him the top of 
the morning. 

‘“‘Sure it’s the fine place ye have, John 
Lenihan. ‘The house ye have! I declare 
but your own childher ’l] soon be as big 
as your little sisthers down yondher in the 
Coombe.” 

“Oh, aye,” said John. ‘‘ How are they 
gettin’ on over there this while back 7” 

“The best of well, I’m tould. Especi- 
ally since your father got shut of Sheelia.” 

“Is Sheelia dead?” asked John in a 
lowered tone. 

‘*Not a die on her. Sure thim dyin’ 
ones niver does raly die at all. It’s only 
that James Lenihan’s got her shoved into 
the poorhouse. He might as well ha’ 
been as wise as you at first, an’ sent her 
It’d ha’ been betther for 
her, I’m thinkin’, than the life she has 
been leadin’!” 


there at wanst. 


SHEELIA. 


John was not conversational, and the 
acquaintance was in a hurry, and after the 
latter had tramped away John stood on 
the path like a man in a dream, and put 
in no more nails that morning. Molly’s 
face was before him with the look it had 
upon it when they parted. 

He went into the house and put on a 
clean shirt, and his best coat and hat, and 
took a stick in his hand. ‘Then he said a 
word to his wife at the door and left her 
looking very serious. A couple of hours 
later he walked into the poorhouse yard 
and asked for one Sheelia O’Shea. 

When Sheelia was confronted with 
She 
to a shadow with hardship 
grief, her hair was white, her mouth 


him 
was 
and 
had 
fallen in, she was prematurely aged and 
broken. When she saw John Lenihan ske 
began to tremble and weep. 

““What do ye want with me now, John 
Lenihan?” she whimpered. ‘ Sure, | 
know it was me that parted and 
Molly, but I didn’t hear anythin’ about it 
She niver 
tould me herself; it was the neighbours 
let it out to me. An’ ye mightn’t be 
comin’ back to me now, whin I|’m here, 


he could not recognise her. 
worn 


you 


till she was a married woman. 


where ye wanted me to be.” 

Lenihan looked at her pitifully, as you 
might look at an uncouth and famished dog. 

“I’m goin’ to take ye home with me,” 
he said gently. 

It was long before Sheelia could believe 
that he meant her well; but home she 
went with him. She sat at the further end 
of the tram-car and watched him furtively. 
What was he going to do with her, this 
man who had been harder on her than 
anyone else in a cruel world? When his 
wife saw her come in the discontent that 
had clouded the 
went out of it, and she said with awe— 

* You’ve brought home a dyin’ woman, 
John. She won’t be long with us.” 

‘* Make her as comfortable as you can 
while she stays,” said John, and the thought 
passed through his mind that when Sheelia 
went to the other world she would be 
sure to tell everything to Molly. And 
that look would go off Molly’s mouth and 
eyes, and she would forgive him. 


younger woman’s face 








THE 


DOG AND THE 


MAN. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, 


_s light was waning on the tramps’ 

highway. It had been a scorching 
day, and the coolness of the evening was 
delightful. the mellow amber 


tints in the sky after the glare of the 


So were 


cloudless blue. The hedges stood out 
against the sunset like black fretwork. 


On the grass by the roadside the dew lay 
heavy. 

The tramps’ highway led straight into 
Castleton. Before it commenced the long 
it skirted the side of a hill. On 
the other side lay a broad valley. From 
many a snug-looking farmhouse the smoke 
curled lazily up, or hung like a little 
firmament Iiere and there 
lights began to shine through the smoke, 
and above, in the eastern sky, one or two 


descent 


overhead. 


pale stars shone tremulous. 

Upon this deserted road there suddenly 
appeared from round the shoulder of the 
A little 
ahead, well in the centre of the path, 
came a man—obviously a tramp born and 
bred. 


hill a forlorn-looking company. 


He walked with the measured lurch 
of one who is constantly on his legs and 
in a hurry. He was of 
height, square-built, and stout. 


never middle 
His com- 
plexion, coarse and weatherbeaten, had yet 
the soft soddened appearance that some- 
times comes from long-continued drinking. 
He was dressed after the shabby-tramp 
fashion — for the road _ has its 
Brummels—in an old reefer jacket with 
corduroy waistcoat and trousers, a greasy 
black cloth cap, and a flaming fold of red 
flannel round the neck. ‘The last six 
buttons of his waistcoat were open, show- 
ing a tongue of dirty blue-and-white 
checked shirt. In one hand he carried a 
small bundle, in the other a short stick. 


even 


Moody, dirty, frowsy, he sw ung along, his 
eyes on the ground. 

A couple of paces or so behind him 
She carrying a 
heavy baby, and walked as if she were dead 
tired. 


lagged a woman. was 
Her face was pinched and worn, 
and she looked to the full as dirty and 
disreputable as the man. 

The third—not counting the baby—in 
this woe-begone little procession was a 
dog. He was evidently a mongrel, and 
by no means a fine specimen of the breed. 
He had short, wiry brown hair, except 
where age or stress of circumstances had 
left it thin, a sharp intelligent face with 
fine brown eyes, and a short stump of a 
tail. He hobbled along with a pronounced 
limp, and at everything in the road that 
looked as though it might possibly be eat- 
able he stopped to investigate. He wasse 
thin one could almost count his ribs. 

They walked along in silence, broken 
only bythe baby’s occasional cries and wails. 
Of these the woman took small heed. Her 
feet dragged and shuffled along the ground 
more and more. At last she spoke— 

‘“‘ Let’s sit down for a minute, Bill, I’m 
fair done. I tied this boot on, and it’s 
come loose, drat it!’ 

The man stopped, flung himself down 
on the bank without a word, took out a 
pipe, and began rummaging in his pockets. 

‘Got any bacca ?” he asked. 

It may be stated at that, 
owing to the character rather than the 
fullness of his vocabulary, his conversation 


here once 


can only be paraphrased or abridged. 

She let go of the string with which she 
was trying to fasten the boot on, and drew 
forth from her pocket a small paper parcel 
screwed up. 
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“It’s all I’ve 
apprehensively. 
He tore it open, and thrust the whole 
contents into his pipe. 
‘*You might ha’ left me a bit,” she said 
reproachfully. 


got, Bill,” she said 


Something ‘in her tone annoyed him. 
He turned on her savagely. 

**Shut your bloomin’ row, or I'll give 
you something else to put in your pipe. 
Now then, look sharp, you’re only sham- 
min’. March!” 

And he picked up his bundle and rose 
to his feet. 

** All right, Bill,” she said submissively, 
““T’ve just done.” 

The dog had been lying down with his 
tongue out, and his expressive eyes fixed 
on the two. He now rose up, and with 
a wag of his tail, came to his master’s 
heel. 

His reward was a kick on his bad leg, 
that sent him off yelping pitifully. 

The woman looked up with a scowl, and 
muttered under her breath— 

‘““The brute! What did he want to do 
that for ?” 

Then she felt in her pocket once more, 
and produced some crumbs, which she 
held out to the dog, having first satisfied 
herself that their master’s back was turned. 

The crumbs were not of much account, 
and must surely have tasted of tobacco ; 
but the dog was not fastidious, and thanked 
her with another wag of his tail and a look 
that would have gone straight to the heart 
of any true dog-lover. 

She patted his head. 

**Poor dog!” she whispered. ‘* Poor 
old fellow!” Then she got up, lifted the 
baby, and hurried after the man. 

She soon caught him up, and for the 
next half-mile they walked together in 
moody silence. Then the 
more broke silence— 

Bill; I can’t go on. 
I must have a rest, if you kill me for it.” 


womah once 


“It’s no good, 


And she sat down on the edge of the 
path and laid the baby by her side. 


She expected a storm of curses and, 
quite possibly, a shower of blows. Neither 
followed. Instead, the man came _ back 


and stood opposite to her. 


AND THE 


MAN. 


** Give me the dibs,” he said. “I’ll go 
on and see if [ can find a place to doss in.” 

She looked up at him doubtfully, where- 
upon he pulled himself together and poured 
forth three or four lines of acute profanity, 
winding up in the imperative mood: 
** Now then, shell out! ” 

She felt once more in her pocket, and 
after a good deal of fumbling, produced a 
shilling. 

A very ugly look came over the man’s 
face. He uttered no word—not even an 
oath, but he took a half step forward and 
raised his stick. 

‘All right, Bill, here’s the rest,” she 
said hastily, shrinking back and producing 
another shilling and a few coppers. ‘‘ But 
don’t spend it all in booze. Let’s have 
a decent lodging for once. I’m sick of 
the hedges.” 

The man seized the coins and turned 
away with a brutal laugh. 

“‘ Leave the dog, Bill,” the woman cried; 
‘it’s lonesome, and he’s company.” 

‘*He can do what he likes, blast him!” 
shouted the man over his shoulder. 

“Come along, Jack, and stay with me and 
the baby,” she said, holding out her hand. 

The man merely whistled. 

The dog hesitated, ran up to the woman 
and licked her hand, then turned sharp 
round and galloped hard after the retreat- 
ing figure. 

She called him back once, twice, thrice. 
At the third call he stopped and looked 
back, gave a short run towards her, and 
then halted. He was evidently in dire 
perplexity. Once more he turned his head 
for a moment ; his master was just vanish- 
ing round a the road. ‘That 
decided the matter. With a bark that 
might be meant as an apology to the 
woman for leaving her, or as an appeal to 
the man in deprecation of the customary 
kick, he stretched his neck, and, in spite 


bend in 


of his game leg, raced after his master as 
fast as he could. 

An hour afterwards the man and the 
dog appeared at the far end of the 
Castleton The man was lurching 
heavily: he had called at three taverns, 
and only a few coppers were left in his 
pocket. He 


Road. 


was in a vile temper, for 





THE DOG 
drink had no mellowing effect on him, but 
just the reverse. The dog, on the other 
hand, was in good spirits, for, while his 
master was wasting his substance, he had 
found rest andabone. And now he frisked 
about, as if there were no such things in 
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better not say much about the shillings— 
jolly well bash her if she does.” 
Such was the effect of his ruminations. 
Then a catastrophe happened. The 
unhappy dog suddenly renewed his frisk- 


ing. The man, whose equilibrium was 


tea 


< eee 


< 


Ie 


Ciara 


He took a half step forward and raised his stick. 


Unfortu- 
nately his liveliness was little to his owner’s 
taste. 


life as kicks and game iegs. 


“Keep still, you dirty, mangy brute, or 
I’ll break every bone in your ugly body.” 

This is an expurgated edition of what 
he really said. 

Jack subsided for a minute or two, while 
his master went on muttering to himself. 

“*She ’ll catch me up ’fore long—she’d 


none too stable, stumbled over him and fell, 
grazing his cheek and breaking his pipe. 
His wrath was too great for words. Just 
at that moment the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the lights of some vehicle 
appeared close upon him. He staggered 
to his feet, and seizing hold of the unsus- 
pecting dog, misled by his master’s silence, 
hurled him right in front of the wheels 
with a sudden volley of unreportable oaths. 
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The driver of the dog cart pulled his 
right-hand rein violently, hoping thus to 


clear the animal. In this he was partly 


AND THE 


MAN. 


sharp short cries of pain. His infuriated 
owner, finding himself baulked of his full 
revenge, took up a huge stone, and was 


‘* Drop that!” repeated the other, raising his whip. 


successful. The wheel only struck him, 
and did not, as it otherwise must have 
done, pass over his body. Jack gave a 
loud yelp and crawled slowly to the side 
of the road, where he lay down uttering 


just about to fling it at the dog when the 
driver of the trap leaped down, whip in 
hand. 

“Drop that, you brute, or I’ll give you 
the thrashing you deserve,” he thundered. 





THE DOG 

The tramp was an arrant coward, more- 
over, half-drunk as he was, he could yet 
tell in a moment that he was no match for 
He 
drew back a pace or two, still holding the 
stone. 


this tall, powerful-looking stranger. 


‘It’s my dog,” he said sulkily. 


‘ You're my doggie 


“Drop that!” 
raising his whip. 

The tramp 
repeated— 

‘It’s my dog—do what I like with it.” 

**And I shall do what I like with you,” 
said the other significantly. 

“You'll have to wait here 
then,” said the tramp. 

‘“No; I shall take the dog.” 


repeated the other, 


dropped the stone, but 


all night, 


AND 
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But when he stooped to lift him, Jack 
snarled and tried to snap. 

““He’s mad,” said the tramp, * that’s 
why I was trying to kill him.” 

‘*And me and my daughter, too; very 
kind of you.” 


‘* Father—” it was a child’s voice from 


now,’ she whispered. 


the dog-cart—‘“ buy the poor doggie—I’m 
sure he ’ll die if you don’t.” 


The tramp heard, and 
shillings 


thought of his 
This was talking sense. 

““He’s a fine bred ’un,” he said, “ you 
shall have him for a couple of shillings.” 

“* He’s mad, you know.” 

“Oh, that was only my chaff.” 

‘“And he’s certainly half dead, thanks 
to you.” 
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“Not he. He’s been 
that half-a-dozen times.” 
‘“* 1 can quite believe that, with you for a 
master. Now, then, you put him in the trap. 
You shall have half-a-crown, brute as you 
are, if you get him in without a yelp.” 
“All right, governor,” said the tramp, 


worse hit than 


The tramp, with an evil smile, blew a long whistle. 


whom this incident seemed to have 
sobered. 

He approached the dog and patted him. 

“Silly old fool!” he said; ‘“‘ what did 
you run under the wheels for ?” 

“‘ He didn’t run under, you horrid man!” 
said the child’s voice. ‘‘ You threw him. 


I wonder he ’I] let you touch him.” 


“Oh, bless you, Miss,” answered the 
tramp with easy contempt, “‘he’d let me 


AND THE 


MAN. 


do anything I likes to him. 
a fool as a woman.” 

And perhaps he was, for as his master 
lifted him up and placed him carefully 
on the seat—sixpence extra depending on 
the result—the animal licked his hand and 
wagged the stump of a tail, and followed 
every movement with 
eyes that seemed full 
of content. 

The little girl 
stooped and_ kissed 
him, her long yellow 
hair falling over him 
like a shower. 

‘“You’re my doggie 
now,” she whispered, 
‘‘and if you get well 
you shall have such a 
good time.” 

But Jack was look- 
ing uncomfortable. He 
had lost sight of his 
master. He tried to 
raise himself, and an 
involuntary yelp told 
the effort it cost him. 

“Lie down, you ugly 
beast!” shouted the 
tramp, holding out his 
hand for the coin ; and 
the dog obeyed. 

But when the money 
had passed and dog- 
cart was well on its 
way, the tramp, with 
an evil smile, put his 
fingers to his lips and 
blew a long whistle. 

“That’ll make him 
half kill himself to get 
out. If he does, I’ll 
do the other half to 
pay for ¢his.” And he rubbed his cheek. 

And in the trap the dog was struggling 
eagerly, desperately, to obey the call he 
had never before failed to 
Comfort, plenty, and love were driving 
him away fast from hunger, cruelty, and 
death, and his one desire was to give his 
deliverers the slip. 

The tramp was right: he was as great 
a fool as a woman. 


He’s as big 


answer. 
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This article tells of the Happy Isles of the British Empire, which are the 

Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands in the Indian Ocean, They are owned 

by a family of sturdy Scots called Ross, who have put the story of Robinson 
Crusoe into the shade. 


a the merest jest that supposes a these is the adventurous family of Clunies 

Scot to be seated on the top of Ross, who own the Cocos Keeling and 
the North Pole. And yet in sober fact Christmas Islands, in the Indian Ocean, 
you find the Scot in the most out-of-the- over which the British flag flies; for 
way corners of the although they 
British Empire. might have been 
You know that Russian orDutch, 
Defoe based his the Clunies 
invention of Rosses chose 
Robinson Crusoe Victoria as their 
on the strange ultimate 
story of Alex- Sovereign; and 
ander Selkirk, a when the head 
Largo man, who of the house, Mr 
lived alone on George Clunies 
Juan Fernandez : Ross, was in 
for four years ; London the other 
1704-8). But week, the Colo- 
for the fact of nial Office had 
the intervention seen no more 
of America, a interesting client 
semi-Scot might for many a year. 
one day have Indeed, the story 
been Queen of of the Cocos- 
Hawaii, for the Keeling Isles and 
pretty Princess their monarch is 
Kaiulani is the more wonderful 
daughter of an ; than many a 
Edinburgh man, comic opera, and 
Mr. A. S. Cleg- Hote, Wey Sends Ghenesnate Ce but for the fact 
horn, WhO yp. GroRGE CLUNIFS ROSS, WHO OWNS THE cocos- that a solemn 
married Princess KEELING ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. Blue-Book attests 
Likelike, sister its reality, might 
of the dethroned Queen, Liliuokalani. be thought tobelong tothe region of fantasy. 
Similarly, Mr. Robert Gillespie Reid, But where are these Happy Isles, you 
whose big railway concession has prac- ask? Christmas Island lies serene in the 
tically made him King of Newfoundland, Indian Ocean, about a hundred and ninety 
is a native of Coupar Angus. miles south of Java, while the Cocos- 


But even more interesting than any of Keeling group (numbering twenty islands 
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in all) are three days farther off, if you go 
by steamer. The latter group was dis- 
William Keeling, 
for the then East India Adventurers,” who 
died at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, 
in 1819. Thus the Queen can never for- 
get her subjects in those dim and distant 
isles, for whenever she visits Carisbrooke 
Church she cannot but see the painted 
wooden tablet which 
courageous Keeling in the lines— 


** General 


, 


covered by 


commemorates the 


Fortie and two years in this vessel frail, 

On the rough seas of life did Keeling saile, 

A merchant fortunate, a captain bould, 

A courtier gracious, yet, alas! not old. 

Such wealth, experience, honour, and high praise 
Few winne in twice as many daies. 


The discovery of Captain Keeling might 
have been 
forgotten but 
for the adven- 
turous spirit 
of a Scotch 
sailor called 
who 
landed (in 


Ross, 


1825) on the 
islands, which 
were then un- 
occupied. He 
came of the 
powerful 
Ross - shire 
family of Ross, 
for whom the cause of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie had spelt ruin. Having failed to 
create a new King of Scots, Ross resolved 
to be a king himself. So he hurried back 
to Scotland to tell his kinsmen of the good 
tidings of those Happy Isles beyond the 
sea, returning there in 1827. Meantime, 
however, an English adventurer called 
Alexander Hare had settled on the islands, 
having come in the Jfelpomene, 

commanded by Ross’s own brother. 


PART OF A LETTER IN MR. CLUNIES ROSS’S HAND-WRITING. 


a ship 

Hare 
however. Hare 
person, and all his 
followers, whom he had originally brought 
from Malacca (at the tail end of the Malay 
Peninsula), ultimately left him and went 
over to Ross. Finally Hare left the islands 
and died at Singapore. 


and Ross did not get on, 


was an eccentric 


Ross died in 1854, and was succeeded by 


ALL HE 


SURVEYS. 


his son, J. G. Clunies Ross. The latter died 
in 1871, and was followed by his son, the 
present King of Cocos, Mr. George Clunies 
Ross, who was born in 1841, was educated 
in Guernsey, and married a Cocos maid 
who does not speak English. 

brother, Charles, who takes 
Cocos in his 


His second 
charge of 
was educated at 
St. Andrews University—those Scots are 
so insistent on education. A third brother 
graduated in a bank at Batavia. The 
youngest of all is a farmer in New Zealand, 
while one ran the family schooner /. G. 
Ross (ferty tons), in which two of the 
brothers once sailed round the world. 
The Cocos-Keeling 
islands, forming a 
horse-shoe, and they 


absence, 


group are coral 
broken circle like a 
are connected by the 
hard cement 
rock on which 
they 
Some of them 


rest. 


are from one 
to seven miles 
in length; 
others are 
only about a 
hundred 
yards. If you 
know your 
Darwin well— 
and his theory 
of coral reefs 
is one of the 
most fascinating subjects that the science 
of the reign has concocted—you will have 
some idea of the character of this strange 
kingdom rising in the Indian Ocean, and 
you will be prepared to hear that the 
land is rising, and may yet form a circular 
island, surrounded by a crater-like edge, 
the whole resembling a giant crater. 

Since 1857, when H.M.S. /uno visited 
them, the British flag has flown 
Cocos-Keeling Islands, and on Aug. 24, 
1886, Mr. A. P. Talbot, Assistant Colonial 
Secretary of the Straits ‘Settlements, who 
had arrived on H.M.S. Zephyr, annexed the 
islands to that colony, Mr. George Clunies 
Ross still remaining in charge of the 
group. He is, indeed, king of the islands 
in almost every protecting the 
interests of his 600 subjects—of whom 400 


over 


sense, 
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WHERE THE SANTA CLAUS OF CHRISTMAS ISLAND (MR. ANDREW CLUNIES ROSS) LIVES. 


Photographs by Mr. James Fuller 


NATIVE HUT ON THE KEELING COCQOS, 
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are Cocos born and 200 are imported from 
Bantam to help in the work of the place— 
a father. Mr. Ross has stood out 
against a metallic currency, holding that it 


as 


THE WAVING 


would breed gambling and other vices. 
The one export from the island is copra, 
the annual output being from 500 to 600 
tons, but it is all of the highest quality. 
Christmas Island has a long history, 
The 


about twelve miles long 


with very few incidents, however. 
island, which is 
by seven broad, 
enormous depth. 
discovered by a 


is surrounded by seas of 

It seems to have been 
Dutchman called 
who noted it in a map of 1666. 


Goos, 
Dampier 
was there in 1688, and got some wood 
But it was 
not till 1857 that any attempt was made 
to explore the island. This failed, how- 
ever, and thirty years passed when the 


from it to make a canoe with. 


surveying vessel, the Flying Fish, circum- 
navigated the place. Ten more yearselapsed, 
and then Mr. Charles W. Andrews, of our 
Natural History Museum, went out under 
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the auspices of Sir John Murray, of 
Challenger fame. Meantime, however, a 
Santa Claus had come to Christmas Island 
in the person of Mr. Andrew Clunies 


PALM TREES. 


Ross, the brother of the Cocos King, for 
he and thirteen persons were landed at 
Flying-Fish Cove in November 1888, and 


now the population numbers about forty. 
The climate during the greater part of 
the year resembles a very hot English 


summer tempered with  sea_ breezes. 
For a time the only meat of the settlers 
was provided by the birds which 
all the island, and are 
ordinarily tame. A Government official 
from the Straits Settlement who visited 
Christmas Island in 1891 declares that he 
caught a little thrush with a butterfly-net, 
and ‘‘shot ten pigeons on one tree, one 
after the other, without one of them 
attempting to fly away.” Coffee can be 
cultivated with profit on the island. Mr. 
Andrew Clunies Ross, who is just forty- 
one, was educated at the Edinburgh 


swarm 


over extra- 
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Institution, and, as noticed, used to 
command the family schooner, the 
JG. C. Mees. 


A high point of civilisation has been 
reached Mr. subjects, 
not quite British, for 
English is not taught in the one school 
that is situated in the Cocos - Keeling 
group, and conducted by a native islander 
who was trained at Singapore. 


among Ross’s 


although it is 


Indeed, 
some members of the Ross family them- 


selves speak little or no English. Yet 
vaccination is carried on, while the great 
disease-scourge of the islands, called 
‘“‘beri-beri,” has greatly diminished in 
recent years. On the other hand, the 
rats of Western civilisation are a great 
pest. They were once landed from a 


ship, and the cats that were imported to 
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But the islands are happy in a series of 
negatives. There is No Jail, No Police- 
men, No Opium, No Chinamen. The 
Rosses themselves do all sorts of work; 
they are excellent mechanics and car- 
penters, and made their Lttk 
the J. ce. Ross, years ago. 
two 


schooner, 
Like the 
Mr. Gilbert's 
whimsical fancy, they might be said to 


Gondolier Kings of 
“rise early in the morning and proceed to 
light the fire.” 

rhe islands are cut off very much from 
the outside world. The present writer, for 
instance, communicated with Mr. Ross one 
November, and did not get a reply until 
the following September, the letter then 
bearing the postmark of Batavia, and, of 
course, a Dutch stamp. Ships may pass 
in the night, but they seldom call at the 





A GROUP OF 


kill them 
become 


and 
themselves 


the islands 


nuisance 


have overrun 
a_ perfect 


by killing birds, most of which were 
brought to the islands to destroy the 


cocoanui-beetle. 


NATIVES ON THE 





TRAMWAY TRACK AT COCOS. 


Cocos Keeling, although, as the Blue-Book 
attests, they would receive a hearty welcome 
from those sturdy Scots in the far-off Indian 
Ocean. It sounds like a fairy tale, yet the . 
story of Ross Rex is quite real. 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


ERE we are in the middle of 
L spring—at least by the calendar— 
for what the season may vouchsafe in the 
actual matter of seasonable weather only 
the season itself knoweth. Since winter 
has gone coquetting in summer’s borrowed 
plumes, even down to late December, the 
months seem to have derailed themselves 
all along the line, and April cannons into 
November, or January into June, with the 
most beautiful disregard of all subsequent 
sublunary discomforts to us poor mortals. 
Most patiently we women waited until 
the New Year had lost its newness in the 
faint ardent hope of our 
smart furs and exposing our expensive 


yet wearing 
effects in sable, broadtail, or seal to admir- 
ation, but the opportunities were meagre, 
and scarcely warranted the considerable 
outlay with which we had mage ready for 
coy Jack Frost. Asa matter of fact, those 
who long to refresh themselves with the 
sight of ice and snow have now to go 
far afield for the purpose, and seek the 
snowy heights of Switzerland in which to 
recruit their jaded beings. Even there 
the modified its original 
rigorous manners, and in the high-perched 
Grindelwald, where I have been lately 
“‘ takin’ as well as severe 
and unforgotten lessons on the ice, the 


climate has 


notes ” some 
very glaciers which have long been the 
pride of the district have begun to recede, 
and authorities assure 
me that both these weird blue heights 
have almost imperceptibly declined for 
the past fourteen All of which 
leads one to this 


mountaineering 


years. 


fear that present 


‘eider-down generation,” as some lady 
has called us, is being slowly trained by 
initial stages for the inevitable warmth 


which its demeanour or misdemeanours cal] 
for in the Zzwzgkert. Meanwhile we remain 
in that intermediate s/a/us quo of the demi- 
saison which renders decidedly wintry or 
decidedly spring -like garments equally 
inappropriate to our immediate needs—a 
juncture which always, somehow, 
finds an awkward one in England, but 
which the Parisienne is an adept in meet- 
ing satisfactorily, suitably, and becomingly. 
Spring sunshine has a searching way all 
its own of finding out the weak spots in 
garments that have stood a winter siege 
and repeated brushings.from London mud, 
which is, by the way, of that constant 
clinging quality that never entirely brushes 
off. 

Meanwhile, cloth still continues to be 
one of the most popular possible wearables 
for both afternoon and evening ; a soft 
bright make, called peau de gant, being 
especially adapted to the garments ‘‘cling- 


one 


ing like cerements” of our present mode. 
‘“*Embroidery, and still more embroidery,” 
would seem to be the clan-cry of every 
dressmaker, judging by the lavish embel- 
lishments which show on each freshly 
issued creation. Cut-out designs of plush 
or velvet overlaid with beads piped with 
cord and chenille are the most frequent, 
while thick guipures in dzse (string-colour) 
and ivory appear on the more elaborately 
arranged costumes, but always supple- 
mented with the inevitable embroidery 
of our extravagant habit. 

In Paris the lately developed fondness 
for evening gowns made of pale-coloured 
cloths still continues; but they are made 
of lighter, finer, and, if possible, more 
highly polished texture than before. One 
just done by Bur for a Spanish royalty is 
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of cream-colour with a surface like new 
ivory ; the pinafore-shaped polonaise is laid 
over a lisse bodice thickly oversewn with 
pearls. The ivory silk underskirt treated 
in the same manner has two pearl-sewn 
flounces of Mechlin lace. Shoulder-straps 
of light green velvet embroidered with 
emeralds and turquoises make the only 
spot of colour on this recklessly beautiful 
frock, with which are to be the 
Infanta’s historical emeralds. 

A week in Paris—and I have just returned 
from that combination of acute delight 
and despair—always fills me with joy in 
Lutetia’s accomplishments, 


worn 


and _corre- 
sponding sorrow in being unable to emu- 
late them—this more particularly perhaps in 
the matter of millinery. 
our dreams and desire can only, indeed, be 
fashioned by deft French fingers inspired 
by the quick French brain, composed by 
the artistic French intelligence, for nothing 
in the world is more elusive, more difficult, 
more alluring than the Paris hat. 

Every girl fancies she has a taste for 
millinery— save the mark !—and many 
achieve results more than possible for self 
or admiring and grateful acquaintances. 
Two days in the capital of France must 
reduce the most self-sufficient of 
these artistic amateurs to a humbler frame 
of mind, however, as shop - window or 
salon the apparently simple 
masterpieces whose equivalents range from 


even 


discloses 


fifty francs to two hundred, or even more, 
but whose cAze and skill are—like another 
rare possession—far above rubies. 

There is no doubt whatever that for 
general use the automobile is coming, and 
when a little, or, preferably, a good deal, 
less expensive than at present, we shall 
‘“‘mote” as eagerly as we erstwhile bicycled. 
Already Frenchwomen have adopted a dis- 
tinct costume to meet the somewhat dusty, 
oily exigencies of their last toy. Putty- 
coloured draperies are accepted as resisting 
the inroads of both these accompanying 
facts of the motor as it is at present under- 
stood, but no doubt when the inevitable 
improvements begin to arrive we shall be 
able to ruffle it in muslins and silks suc- 
cessfully. Another new 
between purple and ruby 


colour—a_ cross 
is called auto- 
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mobile, and on that account and its dark 
serviceable colour, obtains a measure of 
recognition with the fair motists whom | 
admiringly watched steering their vehicles 
in and out of the crowded Bois last week 
with that ease and elegance which in any 
situation remains with a Parisienne. Lord 
Carnarvon is one of those who have taken 
the motor up at home, and during the 
hunting his geeless drags brought many 
a batch of fair onlookers or pink sportsmen 
to the meets around Newbury. 

One of the smartest women I know, 
with whom the art of always looking per- 
fectly dressed seems a sixth sense, is wont 
to declare that one’s hair is the most 
important part of one’s altogether ; so with 
her excellent example and wise precept 
in mind, I paid some attention to the 
coiffeur’s art as practised in Paris at the 
moment. Highly perched arrangements 
are de rigueur, the low style not having 
caught on, and with a halo of loosely 
waved locks many eccentricities of garni- 
ture are in evidence for evening wear. 
Louis Quinze bows of stiffened ribbon 
have lost their vogue, and are replaced by 
jewelled winds of upright bows of silver 


or gold tinsel oversewn with sequins. 
Rosettes of coloured gauze surmounted 
by fancy feathers are smart, and an 


immense dragon-fly done in green gauze 
and jewels for fair or silver for dark hair is 
a haute nouveauté. One brilliantly coloured 
ostrich feather turning back from the 
fringe and of contrasting tone to the 
the present 
while mounted on 
stiff worn with a 
foliage lying on the hair. 


also in 
small 
stems 


dress is form, 


flowers long 
tuft of 
Another new 
and an excellent innovation—which may 
the gods inspire every matinée-goer to 
wear—is the theatre toque, composed of 
some well-wired folds of brightly hued 
velvet, wider at back than front, where 
they are met with an upright bow of tinsel 
ribbon wired and edged with pearls or 
other stones. The hair, dressed high, 
comes up through this toque with charm- 
ing effect, and the ensemble will, it may 
safely be averred, meet the admiration 
rather than the objurgation of anyone 
sitting behind it. 


are 


All neck - trimmings 
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continue to be made very high, but plain and 
shaped to the neck; so high, indeed, that 
they have been appositely called ‘‘ enclo- 
sures.” The fashion was brought in by a 
well-known mondaine, who, though by the 
aid of certain helps has kept hercomplexion, 
yet cannot smooth out the tell-tale neck 
wrinkles of six-and- forty seasons. A 
clever dressmaker has for some years cut 
her neck-bands in high points behind the 
ears, and this winter the fashion came 
over to us—hence our satin stocks and 
‘*enclosures.” As for jewellery, chains, 
pendants, crosses, lockets, bangles, ear- 
rings, and large jewelled corsage orna- 
ments are separately and together every- 
where evident on the fashionable dame, 
while pearl collars clasped with diamonds 
and sometimes emeralds or turquoise are 
never absent from the grande /enue of a well- 
dressed woman, whose jewel-box, when not 
filled with real stones, is, as in the case 
of our illustrated demoiselle, no less artis- 
tically catered for by the renowned creations 
of the Parisian Diamond Company. 

Next, perhaps, to her wardrobe and her 
jewel-safe, the affectionate attention of a 
modern madam is given to her daintily 
filled linen-presses, which not even in the 
housewifely annals of our grandmothers 
contained more lace, embroidery, or drawn- 
thread work than now. Irish linen holds 
pre-eminently first place for purity and 
excellence ; but, as in the case of a Hollo- 
way tradesman who was lately fined for 
selling mixed cotton and flax for pure 
Irish linen, it seems that we must be 
careful where we buy when about to 
supplement our dower - chests. When 
the magistrate fined this tradesman 
heavily for palming off a “union” of flax 
and cotton for Irish linen, Mr. Grain, 
counsel for defence, humorously remarked 
that another injustice to Ireland had been 
righted. One hopes so, but is meanwhile 
not oblivious of the fact that these tricks 
of trade may be practised again by 
others than high-class traders. So, in 
buying Irish linen, it is as well to make 
assurance doubly sure by going to the 
fountain - head, or, otherwise, to Irish 
manufacturers whose bona fides are above 
suspicion, and in this connection Hanna 


and Co., of Bedford Street, Belfast, are 
on all counts to be commended for the 
purity and excellence of their manufac- 
tures, which include all kinds of linen 
from the delicate cobwebby cambric and 
grass-lawn handkerchief to elaborately 
embroidered sheets, all of which are 
woven and bleached at Messrs. Hanna’s 
old-established factory at Lurgan, and 
sent on from there to their firm in Belfast. 
Drawn work being one of their specialities, 
it is quite worth while to send for a 
catalogue. if only for the purpose of 
seeing the exquisite designs set forth, 
and equally applicable to sheets, pillow- 
covers, tray-cloths, or other articles 
variously. Some decorative church linen, 
just accomplished by Messrs. Hanna, is 
going to France, the land of fine em- 
broidery — and is as beautiful as any 
ever made there. Handkerchiefs of fine 
cambric and delicately drawn thread 
borders are surprising, by reason of their 
worth and low price, as anyone sending 
for a dozen of their No. 19 at 6s. od. can 
forthwith amply testify—while their double 
damask table-linen is of a particular fineness 
and durability, combined with prices sur- 
prisingly low as compared to its actual 
value and beauty of design. In a word, 
when about to buy linen, the Irish manu- 
facturer is advisedly the man to apply to, 
as the before-mentioned recent case in 
our law courts has entirely proved, for at 
this fountain-head, as in all others, there 
can be no adulteration. 

Like little Bo Peep of distressful 
memory, or-rather her wandering charges, 
we shall all very shortly bring our tails 
behind us wherever we appear, for the 
Parisian ukase hath it that the trainless 
woman cannot now be received as one of 
fashion’s elect, and accordingly the dress- 
makers are busily ringing the changes on 
this new order of things for the benefit of 
obedient customers, to whom the modish 
order is as that of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—not to be questioned, but 
accepted with enthusiasm, and in that 
degree, moreover, which the exigencies 
of their pin-money will permit. 

A slim sheath-like polonaise of one 
material is now shaped shawl-fashion, and 
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made to hang with its pointed ends front 

and back over a jupon of either velvet or 
silk in another tone of the same, or a 
contrasting colour. At Monte Carlo, 
where versions of the more pronounced 
new fashions are wont to disport them- 
selves before negotiating their particular 
points at home, a fascinating example of 
this shawl tunic has been worn by 
Mademoiselle Batourine, daughter of the 
Russian Consul-General, whose taste and 
chic uphold the classic reputation of her 
countrywomen. The jupon of marguerite- 
yellow velvet, made long and narrow, is 
worn under a_ polonaise, shawl-shaped, of 
thin ivory cloth with a highly polished 
surface; a four-inch border of delightful 
chenille embroidery done in mauves and 
pale green, like the Neapolitan violet and 
its leaves, edges this dainty tunic. ‘The 
bod?ce matches style of skirt—a_ pointed 
velvet yoke surrounded by embroidery 
meets the upper part of tunic, while a hat 
of velvet violets tilted high on one side 
complete s this spring-like toilette. 

ven the smart Newmarket coats which 
are to be the only form of our outdoor 
occasions and spring race’ meetings, 
partake of the generally long - drawn 
character of this season’s clothes, and 
the redingote, cloak or coat, are all 
elongated to their utmost possible possi- 
bility. ‘To distinguish this last Newmarket 
from those that have gone before 1s easy, 
as the rounded fronts and a shortened 
centre are now de ViLuelT, and have, 
besides, the advantage of indicating the 
smart frock worn underneath. 

Naturally there will be a great uplifting 
of skirts if not of spirit with all this trailing 
drapery, so an added attention is being 
paid to the dainty decoration of stocking, 
shoe, and petticoat. Many of the first 
are now treated to panels of real lace, 
which is either carried round the—must I 
say leg ?—in the form of insertion or inlet, 
panel-fashion, over the instep. The price 
of these lace inlet stockings is, therefore, 
the reverse of modest; but what of that 


if one looks nicer,” as the ingenuous 
young lady from New York explains in 
her classic quatrain. It is a curious 
psychological — fact, however, that an 
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Englishwoman has never really arrived at 

holding up her frock gracefully. This 
generation sees her booted sufficiently 
well, and our pieds Anglais are no more 
the elephantine reproach of past times. 
That other little idiosyncrasy of untidily 
held up trains is one, though, that 
might advantageously be got rid of by a 
course of practising before a mirror, when 
many well-meaning dames who now 
either exhibit undue proportions of their 
altogether in a pardonable zeal to evade 
the ever ready caresses of London mud, or 
else abandon one side of their draperies 
entirely to its clinging attentions, though 
laboriously grasping the other side, and 
ankle high, or even higher, might then 
go gracefully. ‘The last French Am- 
bassador used to say that you never saw 
the top of a Frenchwoman’s boot, nor 
ever escaped that view in the case of her 
Anglo-Saxon sister, which just describes 
a matter that we must certainly forthwith 
set ourselves to remedy. 

It may seem early days to talk of linen 
gowns while March winds are blowing, but 
the new material, heavy as sail-cloth, and 
glossy as ivory, has just arrived, and is to 
figure largely in spring costumes. A new 
model in cerise linen has a trained skirt 
with one graduated flounce deep in front, 
narrowing to about six inches behind. 
lhe coat, built tailor-fashion, is cut away 
in front, and has a deep rounded basque. 
A yoke and shoulder collar of the same 
linen, covered with large white embroidered 
spots, finishes a very smart dress. 

Ball dresses made up entirely of wide 
coloured ribbon joined by insertions of 
needle-point, which is the favourite lace 
of the season, are another novelty. Ex- 
tremely handsome efiects are possible to 
this combination, and one just sent toa 
representative socicty leader across the 
Atlantic is made of grey ribbon and string- 
coloured lace, a very chic duet of colour. 
oth lace and ribbon taper from the waist, 
widening gradually until a wide flounce of 
The front of the skirt i; 
grey mousseline over string-coloured satin, 


lace is reached. 


crimson roses are worn on the bodice, and 
the shoulder bands are cerise velvet bands 
in a lighter shade. 
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Y far the most interesting family the 

















English stage now possesses is the 1851), was 








MOST INTERESTING STAGE FAMILY. made her London début as Sir John 


Falstaff’s page, Robin, so long ago as 


long unknown to the 


House of Terry. During the greater part younger generation, for in 1867 she 


of this century they have been amusing 


us—and 


to life. 


four daughters and two sons, all of them 


players. 
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married Mr. Arthur Lewis, the head of the 


that is surely a real contribution firm of Lewis and Allenby, who may often 








Photo by Window and Grove, Baker Street. 


MISS TERRY LEWIS AS BELLA IN ‘ SCHOOL.” 


be seen at first nights, 
and until last year, when 
she returned to the stage 
under Mr. John Hare’s 
management, she had not 
been seen as an actress, 
She then, however, had 
the pleasure of acting 
with her daughter Mabel, 
who is wonderfully like 
her in every way. Ellen 
Terry has been acting 
since 1856, when, as a 
child of eight, she ap- 
peared as the child 
Mamillius in “A 
Winter’s Tale.” She was 
born in Coventry, where 
two houses, from rival 
signboards, claim the 
honour of her entry. 
Both her children, Miss 
Ailsa Craig and Mr. 
Gordon Craig, are players, 
and the latter is a 
draughtsman and wood- 
cutter, as may be seen from 
his quaint little brown- 
paper-covered magazine 
the Page. Marion, the 
third daughter, is one of 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Terry were the most charming actresses we have ; 
actors of the good old type. They had and yet, alas! she is rarely seen. The 


fourth daughter, Florence, who retired 


Kate, the eldest daughter (who from the stage on her marriage, died 
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the other year. Of the sons, Fred, the 
husband of Miss Julia Neilson, is the 
better known. His brother Charles has 
a very clever daughter, 
Minnie, who has done 
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A WHOLE FAMILY ON THE SAME STAGE. 


A curious stage family is that of Mr. Charles 


Arnold, who has been playing at the 





some memorable work, 
though she is still a 
mere girl. 


A RARE COMEDIENNE. 
Annie Hughes, one 
of our very few 
comédiennes, has, 
happily for Londoners, 
been playing again in 
town (in ** The Brixton 
Burglary.” Miss 
Hughes is the legiti- 
mate successor of 
Mrs. John Wood. She 
made her first appear- 
ance at the age of 
fifteen at a Gaiety 
matinée under the 
Annie 
Maclean, because she 
had studied with John 
Maclean. She owed 
her first long engage- 
ment to Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, who gave 
her a part in “ The 


name ot 


Private Secretary.” 
‘Then she got a first- 
rate training from Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, 
with whom she _re- 
mained two years. 
She was the little 
Lord Fauntleroy in the 
injuncted version of that play. She has 
acted under the Kendals, Mr. Willard, 
Mr. Comyns Carr, and has run a theatre 
for herself—her ‘Sweet Nancy” is un- 
forgettable. She has published some 
stories, has written a three-act comedy 
{that has never been produced), and is 
the author of some funny verses called 
‘**Pussy’s Better Nature,” which Mrs. 
Kendal used to recite. She has been 
twice married. She is now Mrs. Edmund 
Maurice; her husband was the brawny 
‘Taffy in ‘* Trilby.” 
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MISS ANNIE HUGHES. 


Strand with his wife and his little daughter. 
The father and mother appeared in ‘‘ What 
Happened to Jones,” while the little maid, 
who is called Edna—a lucky name, surely, 
in view of the success of “ The Belle of 
New York”—played the house in with 
‘The Empty Stocking.” Mr. Arnold is a 
Swiss by birth, though he came to this 
country when he was three. But it was 
his memory of the mountains that 
made his -yodeling songs in ‘‘ Hans the 
Boatman” come so easy to him. His 
little daughter used to appear in “‘ Hans’ 


UU 2 
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She -has «a 
pretty sister in 
the chorus. 


A COMIC OPERA 
COMEDIENNE. 
People shook 
their heads over 
“Milord Sir 
Smith,” produced 
by Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, but 
everybody was 
agreed that Ada 
Reeve was 
splendid. Her 
talent is certainly 
varied, for while 
playing at the 
Comedy she was 





Photo by Rotary Photo Co. 
MISS EDNA ARNOLD IN “‘THE EMPTY STOCKING,” AT THE STRAND. also appearing at 


when she could 
scarcely toddle. She 
had no regular part, 
but had an im- 
promptu chatter with 


her father—the sub- 


ject varying, of 
course, every night. 
She has been al] over 
the world—India, 
Australasia, and 
America. 


“*PRETTY MAMIE 
CLANCY.” 
Of all the ladies in 
“The Belle of New 
York,” pretty little 
Miss Snyder is one 
of the most charm- 
ing. Her frock 
tries in vain to make 
her look a_ frump. 
She has a fund of 
perpetually good 
humour that conquers 
you at once; she 
is a nimble dancer; 
and sings her songs 


with great verve. MR. AND MRS. CHARLES ARNOLD IN ‘* WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES.” 
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the Palace. Indeed, Miss Reeve learnt her clever new-comer, Miss Rose Hersee, who 
art in the music-halls. She began inthe might be expected to know her art in view 


theatre itself, however, at the mature age of the historic theatrical name she bears. 

























She was supported by some charming little 
folk, such as the Rabbit (Master Paunce- 
fort) who is pictured with her on the next 


page. 





SOME UNDERSTUDIES. 








Every leading player has his or her under- 
study, who is ever eager to get a chance. 
‘That comes when the principal is * indis- 
posed ’”—an actress is never ill like other 
people—and though the critics seldom get 
the chance of comparing notes, still, the 
understudy gradually becomes known. 
Thus, Miss Winifred Emery for long 


understudied Ellen ‘Terry, and came at 





last to her own. On subsequent pages 
] give some of the more notable under- 
studies of the moment. 


KATIE SEYMOUR. 








Miss Katie Seymour has become as much 
an institution at the Gaiety as Nellie 
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MISS SNYDER IN ‘“* THE OF NEW YORK.” 





BELLE 









of six—taking part in a pantomime at the 
Pavilion, in which Lottie Collins and her 
two sisters, Marie and Lizzie, had parts. 
She played in several pantomimes after 
that, filling up the year mainly at the halls. 
It was her acting in “ Little Bo-Beep” at 
Birmingham in the early ‘nineties that 
made Mr. George Edwardes annex her for 
the Gaiety. She helped to make ‘“ The 
Gay Parisienne” a success. Indeed, the 
managers are certain to scramble for her 
afier her recent successes. 









* ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 
The success of ‘f Alice in Wonderland” at 
the Opéra Comique showed how much a 
pretty Christmas entertainment for children 
is wanted and welcomed. The theatre has 
not been lucky, and vet“ Alice” crowded 






Photo by Ellis. 
it. The little play introduced us to a very MISS ADA REEVE IN “‘ MILORD SIR SMITH.” 
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Farren used to be. She is a trim little 
prim little lady, who looks as if she had 
Asa 
who was 
the 
stage for more than twenty years, for she 


left the schoolroom only yesterday. 


matter of fact, Miss Seymour 


born in Nottingham) has been on 





MISS ROSE HERSEF IN ‘“* ALICE 


THE 
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increasing charm. She practises her 
dances before a cheval glass at home, 
She 


is beloved by the Gaiety staff, for she is 


loves gardening, and rides a bicycle. 


quiet and unpretentious—a striking con- 


trast to many ladies in the same line. 
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IN WONDERLAND TALKING 


” 


TO THE WHITE RABBIT. 


made her début at the age of four, and 
appeared at the Adelphi in ‘‘ Goody Two 
Shoes” in the early ’seventies. She was 
in America in 1880, had a round of 
pantomime and music-halls, and made 
her first hit in “Joan of Arc” in 1891. 
Since then she has been a favourite who 
has won her way to the public heart with 


When Miss Seymour is out of the bill, 
Miss Marie Fawcett makes a good second. 


EDNA MAY THE SECOND. 

Having dealt last month with Edna May 
herself, 1 may pass on to her understudy, 
Miss Jessie Carlisle. She made her début 


in the chorus of ‘The Passing Show” 
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MISS KATIE SEYMOUR AND HER UNDERSTUDY, MISS MARIE FAWCETT. 


at Mr. George Lederer’s New York Casino. 
One night the prima donna became sud- 
denly ill, and Miss Carlisle was asked 


continued in it to the end of the season. 


The New York journals wrote in praise 
ot her, under the title ‘‘ Prima Donna in a 


to play the part. This she did, and Night.” She has been with Mr. Lederer 
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MISS EDNA MAY AND HER UNDERSTUDY, MISS JESSIE CARLISLE. 
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ever since, and was brought across to named, for her life has been spent in 
understudy Edna May. When she is not helping folk to laugh. She is only 
required to fill Edna’s shoes, she figures eighteen, but has been before the public 
more or less since she was a tiny tiddle- 
toddle. Her first appearance of any im- 
portance was in the Lyceum pantomime 
of ** Santa Claus” in 1894. In the follow- 
ing year she did a turn with her master, 
Mr. Ernest D’Auban, at the music-halls, 
called **’The Umbrella Courtship.” She 
is an excellent mimic, which fits her to be 
a capital understudy. 
















“ sf 
be MARY MOORE’S UNDERSTUDY. 
Miss Florence Fordy« 2, who is understudy 
to Miss Mary Moore, has been a sort of 


leading lady herself in her time ; but she 
used to support Mr. Toole in the old days 


+ 


a 








Photo by Ellis. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. 






as one of the bridesmaids ; and she has 
also played Miss May’s part in the 
provinces. Miss Phyllis Rankin’s under- 
study was Miss Rose Witt. Instead, 









however, of studying Fifi, she is now 
studying the tastes of a husband, for on 
coming over to England she met a 
millionaire on board, and he married her 
and robbed the stage of her. 









ANOTHER MAY. 


London has two Mays in this dreary 
month of March, that which is Edna and — J 
also Miss Maggie May. The latter under- Photo by Ellis, 
studies Miss Marie Tempest. She is a ny ne ee ee 
protegée of Miss Geraldine Ulmar. ee 
in King William Street. She is clever, 
BLITHE BY NAME AND NATURE. especially in light comedy parts, and may 
Coralie Blythe, who understudies Miss yet get her chance in work of a more 
Ellaline Terriss at 






the Gaiety, is well serious cast. 








FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


y Ellis Photo by Ellis 


MISS MAGGIE MAY AND HER CHIEF, MISS MARIE TEMPEST. 


Photo by Ellis Vhoto by Madame Garet-Charles. 


MISS MARY MOORE AND HER UNDERSTUDY, MISS FLORENCE FORDYCE. 
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THE BEST-DRESSED ACTRESS. 

Mrs. Brown Potter, who is so excellent as 
Milady in Tree’s ‘* Musketeers,” probably 
possesses greater artistic instinct in the 


THE 





FOOTLIGHTS. 


her gown as Charlotte Corday posing as 
Judith? It is twelve years since she made 
her first appearance. Curiously enough 
that was at the Haymarket in Wilkie 


MRS. BROWN POTTER AS MILADY IN ‘“‘ THE MUSKETEERS,” 
AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


This picture, taken by Madame Garet-Charies, shows the tell-tale fleur-de-lys which proclaimed Milady a criminal. 


matter of dressing herself for the stage 


than any other woman. To start with, she 
is a very beautiful woman, and she enhances 
her beauty by exquisite dresses. For 
instance, what could have been better than 


Collins’s ‘“‘Man and Wife.” Since then 
she has worked hard. She has acted in 
America and in Australia, and has been in 
this country during the last two years. 
Her maiden name was Urquhart. 





WHERE THE DIAMONDS COME FROM. 


By 


ROBERT M. SILLARD. 


A short description of the Diamond Mines and inhabitants of Kimberley. 


“THIRTY years ago a South African 

| ostrich - hunter named O'Reilly 
sought shelter one winter's evening at a 
solitary farmhouse near the banks of the 
Orange entered he 


the 


River. As he OverT- 


heard a dispute between children, 


A COMMON SIGHT 


which was being settled by their mother. 
While playing on the banks of the river 


close by, they had picked up some pretty 
pebbles, and it was the possession of one 
of these which gave rise to the quarrel. 
It shone and sparkled by candle light, and 


IN THE 


was so unlike any other stone they had 
that the mother 
arrangement with O’Reilly that he should 
try to sell it at Graham’s Town, and then 


ever made an 


seen 


share the profits with her. The stone proved 
to be a magnificent diamond, of 21} carats, 


STREETS OF KIMBERLEY. 


which O'Reilly sold for £500. On the site 
of this farmhouse now stands the prosperous 
little town felicitously named Hopetown. 
A few months later a Hottentot came 
wandering towards the same place with 
a brilliant stone, which he offered for sale 
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to a certain Boer, who gave him what he 
asked for it—£z00 in money and £200 
worth of goods. 


Dutch 


Next day the astute 
farmer parted with his bargain 


A KIMBERLEY 


£12,000 in 
land troubled 
about diamonds no more. 


for gold, bought a 


and 


larger 
piece of 
This diamond 
was the famous 83-carat ‘‘ Star of South 
Africa,” and is now known asthe “ Dudley,” 
as it afterwards became the property of the 
Countess of Dudley. It is 
about £50,000. 


now worth 

A great stir took place in the colony when 
the news of these valuable finds got abroad. 
A rush of diggers to the dry, desolate 
region of Griqualand West took place in 
1870, and soon the miners’ camp became 
a town, and the town a city, and_that city 
is now called Kimberley, with a population 
Diamonds 
were discovered daily, and proved to be 
almost as ‘plentiful as blackberries.” 
In November 1871 the British Govern- 
ment took over the whole district, and as 


of close on thirty thousand. 


one walks through its broad open streets 


DIAMONDS 


himself 


COME FROM. 


to-day, it is hard to realise that thirty years 
ago it was a wind-swept, bleak desert. 


Kimberley is six hundred and seventy 


miles by train from Cape Town, and as 


GRAND ORCHESTRA. 


dreary a thirty hours’ journey as 
could imagine. It 
feet 
sequence, is 


one 
is some four hundred 
sea - level, and, as a 
what is 


above con- 
considered 
The streets 
are mostly well planned, and there are 
quite a number of good The 
houses are not like those at home; very 
few of them than one storey 
high, and all are roofed with iron. 


fairly 


well situated for a_ city. 


shops. 
are more 
Every 
house has a verandah to protect it from 
the heat, and it is that all 
time is spent. Half of the entire popu- 
lation is coloured, and 


there free 


these live in 
what are called locations or villages out- 
side the town, where they must remain 
during the night. 
man or lady found away from his or her 
after o’clock p.m. is 
forthwith arrested and accommodated with 
lodgings for the night, and the following 


Any coloured gentle- 


** location ” nine 





WHERE THE 
morning is introduced to the magistrate, 
and without fail gets a month in prison 
with hard labour. During the day-time 
these coloured folk cannot use the footpaths 
in the town, they must keep to the roadway 
the side - walk 
brothers and 


for their 
can be 
that a 


and leave free 


white sisters. It 
gathered from this “‘ arrangement” 
Darkie’s life—no than a _police- 
man’s—is not a happy one. ‘The 
sable portion of the population is made 
up every nationality—Kaffirs, 
Hottentots, Zulus, Indians, with 


more 


very 


of almost 
any 


number of Chinese, Japanese, as well as 


Moors, Arabians, and 
each 
and 
the 
own 


Persians, and 


one dresses 
after 
his 
that a 
motley crowd is con- 


undresses’ 
fashion of 
country, so 


stantly passing to and 
fro. 

We depict a group 
of Zulu ; 
arrayed in “full 
The two 
the left appear some- 


** warriors ’ 


dress.” on 
what handicapped 
with their fantastic 
costume, and alto- 
cether lack the light 
and airy appearance 


of their two com- 
panions on the right. 
Most of the 


tion of the gentleman 


atten- 


on the extreme right 
would appear to be 
devoted to balancing 
his somewhat peculiar- 
looking head - dress, 


which seems to par- 
take .of the nature of 
a Grenadiers busby 
which had seen better 

Men in this 
similar costume 
the 


streets of Kimberley as frequently as the 


days. 
and 
are to be met in 


more orthodoxly garbed civilian. 
The ten fine-looking fellows arranged 
ad da Christy Minstrel band are labourers 


DIAMONDS COME 


FROM. 649 
in the De Beers mines, and, like all their 
tribe, are passionately fond of music—or, 
rather, musical sounds—and when oppor- 
tunity offers, ‘‘ nothing can bob them out 
of their melody.” It is quite evident that 
some English wag had a hand in labelling 
and 
very doubtful if our celebrities —Brinsmead, 


their primitive “ instruments,” it is 


Collard, or Erard—would be altogether 
flattered by such an advertisement; but 
which 
famous has found a “haven” 
Dark Continent, 


Messrs. Guinness will 


as the all-sustaining for 
Dublin is 
in the 


that 


liquor 


we 
not 


are sure 


fail to 


GOING DOWN AN OPEN MINE 


appreciate the prominent position which 
one of their deprived of 
occupies in this native 


barrels its 


original lining 


orchestra. 
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There is no need to tell our readers 
that diamond-mining is the only industry 
in and about Kimberley. ‘The country 
around is most unattractive and un- 
productive. ‘The soil is good, but owing 
to the scarcity of rain it is useless either 
for tillage or grazing; vegetables are 
brought from Natal, where there is more 
rain, and manufactured goods are all 
imported, and are heavily laden with 
duty. It will thus be seen that every- 
thing depends on the diamonds. Should 
they fail, Kimberley will be added to 
the list of lost cities; but experts say 
that the supply of the precious stones is 
inexhaustible. So far, at any rate, ten 
tons’ weight have been found, represent- 
ing a value of about eighty million pounds. 
It reads like romance to say that De Beers 


along the bank. The soil is dug up and 
carried in buckets to the river, and there 
washed in boxes of zinc pierced with 
This is called a ‘‘cradle.” It is 
rocked to and fro under a stream of 
water. When all the earth is washed, the 
boxes are examined, and in a “ fair claim,” 
about one diamond will be found in every 
ten bucketfuls of earth. But the ‘ dry 
diggings” are the most important mines 
now, and are several hundred feet deep. 


holes. 


They were formerly known as the Du Toits 
Pan, Bultfontein, De Beers and Kimberley 
Central. They are now amalgamated 
into one huge company, known as the De 
Beers Consolidated Company, with a 
share capital of many million pounds 
sterling. 

In working the old open mines, the trolley 





KAFFIR CONVICTS SEARCHING FOR DIAMONDS. 


Company exported over two million 
pounds’-worth last year. 

The diggings are of two kinds—the wet 
and the dry. At the river diggings the 


diamonds are found among the pebbles 


was rolled on wire cables a sloping distance 
of one thousand feet, and a perpendicular 
depth of five hundred feet. The open 
mines are not worked now. They are 
fenced in, and, as can easily be imagined 
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by looking at the Illustration, are tre- 
mendous chasms. 

In these old diggings the grit was first 
riddled through a coarse sieve, then 
through a finer one, 
and so on, until the 
whole had been care- 
fully examined. Now, 
however, most of the 
diamonds are obtained 
from mines more- 
than a thousand feet 
deep. They are found 
in a, serpentinous 
breccia, known as 
“blue ground.” This 
is first pulverised and 
crumbled, and then 
passed through rotary 
machines, where the 





lighter particles are 
washed away and the 
heavier remain. An- 
other picture shows 
four Kaffirs, convicts, 
engaged in searching 
for diamonds. The 
material on the table 
has passed through all 
pulverising processes. 

Some idea of the 
perfection of the 
machinery in use can 
be obtained from 
the picture on_ this 
page. This is the 
largest wheel used for 
mining purposes in 
the world, and was 
cast by the De Beers Company at their 
mines in Kimberley. 

There are over twelve thousand coloured 
men employed in the various mines, with 
a staff of nearly three thousand white men 
engaged as officers, tradesmen, engineers, 
etc. The work goes on day and night, 
Sundays included, without intermission. 
‘Two thousand men are employed below 
for eight hours at atime. The remainder 
live on the surface, and while awaiting 
their turn are enclosed in what is called 
the compound, resembling a vast barrack- 
square, and surrounded on the inside with 


sheds, where the coloured folk sleep on 
the bare ground. The cooking is carried 
on by each one in front of his shed in the 


open air. Most of them have on as littie 





LARGEST MINING WHEEL IN THE WORLD. 


clothing as one likes to imagine. They 
are entirely cut off from the outer world 
for three months, then anyone who wishes 
to leave his work (except the convicts) 
is kept in a room by himself for a week, 
where all his clothing is taken from him, 
and he is compelled to take medicine 
of no delicate nature, lest he may have 
swallowed some of the coveted gems. 
That such precaution is necessary can be 
gathered from the fact that some time ago 
one fellow had a sore leg and had it 
well bandaged just as he was leaving. 
The defective limb was examined, and 
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in a self-inflicted wound were found nine 


small diamonds, value for about sixty 
pounds. 

Visitors are occasionally allowed down 
the mines, and it is a sight never to be 
forgotten. They are first provided with a 
full rig-out of waterproof clothing, boots, 
etc. They are then brought to the hauling 
gear, and put into a cage-like lift, or 
elevator, which immediately descends at a 
very rapid rate through dense darkness for 
a distance of fifteen hundred feet or more. 
When the visitors are “ landed ” they find 
themselves in a vast chamber brilliantly 
illuminated with electric lights, and a 
thousand coloured men at the searching 
work. They are next conducted through 
a tunnel half a mile long to where the 
diamond-bearing material is being dug up. 
Along this tunnel are two lines of rails 


with many hundreds of trolleys ; one set 


DIAMONDS COME 
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of rails conveying full, and the other empty 
trolleys, and all propelled by the same 
endless wire cable. ‘The ‘‘ blue ground” 
which bears the diamonds is brought to 
the surface in astonishing quantities. It 
is spread on floors, about five hundred 
i extent, for 
which 


acres in several 
after 


when the precious 


months, 


water reduces it to dust. 
collected. 


All round these floors are placed guards at 


gems are 


short distances, who keep watch day and 
night, and on an eminence is a sort of 
observatory furnished with powerful tele- 
scopes, search-lights, etc., so that even on 
the darkest night any part of the floors, or 
any of the guards cr workmen, can be 
inspected instantly. 

It may be easily gathered this 
short sketch that there are few places 


from 


of more interest on our planet than a 
Kimberley diamond mine. 
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